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the  firft  tumult,  infeparable  from  the  a.d.  69. 


changes  in  an  empire,  Otho  placed  himfelf  on 
the  throne  with  all  the  tranquillity  of  a  man  tak¬ 
ing  poffeffion  of  his  lawful  inheritance,  borne  in 
triumph  by  the  foldiers,  congratulated  by  the 
people,  and  applauded  by  the  fenate.  But 
from  that  time  a  rival  appeared — the  revolt  of 
Vitellius  had  been  concealed  from  Galba :  a  revolt 
which  the  emperor  had  been  more  aftonilhed  at, 
as  he  thought  him  little  fitted  for  any  enter- 
prize  of  importance.  Galba,  when  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  he  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  lower  Germany,  openly  declared  he  was 
induced  to  it  neither  by  efteem  for  his  perfon,  or 
truft  in  his  ability  ;  but  becaufe  he  believed  great 
eaters  were  not  dangerous ;  and  that  Germany 
appeared  to  him  a  country  perfedtly  well  fitted 
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to  fatten  a  man  with  an  appetite  fuch  as  that  of 
Vitellius.  ' 

He  was  drawn  from  the  torpor  of  the  table 
by  the  chief  of  a  legion,  Valens  ;  who,  difcon* 
tented  with  Galba,  induced  him  to  profit  by  the 
attachment  of  the  foldiery.  This  attachment 
he  had  gained  by  afts  of  juftice  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Another  commander  of  a  legion,  by  name 
Cascina,  brought  the  army  of  the  higher  Ger¬ 
many,  already  irritated  agarnft  Galba,  to  declare 
in  his  favour;  and  Vitellius  found  himfelf  em¬ 
peror,  with  fcarcely  any  interference  of  his  own. 
As  in  all  revolutions  blood  mud  be  fpilt,  in  this. 
Vitellius  yielded  the  lives  of  various  perfons  to 
the  anger  of  his  foldiers,  whilfi:  he  fecured 
others  from  their  fury  by  imprifoning  them.. 
He  laid  the  plan  of  his  war,  which  was  to  fall 
on  Italy,  with  his  two  generals.  Valens,  with 
forty  thoufand  men  from  the  army  of  the  lower 
Germany,  agreed  to  pafs  the  Alps  by  the  road 
fince  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  and  Caecina, 
with  thirty  thoufand  from  the  higher  Germany, 
by  Mount  Cenis:  thefe  troops  were  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  armies.  From  the  north  ot  the 
empire  they  marched  over  the  two  Gauls, through 
rivers  of  blood,  diffufing  terror  wherever  they 
palled.  Judging  thofe  who  were  neutral  to  be 
.  enemies,  they  compelled  them  to  follow  their 
flandards,  and,  by  that  good  fortune  which  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  Vitellius,  on  defeending 
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from  the  Alps,  they  found  a  body  of  cavalry, 
who,  having,  followed  their  example  of  revolt, 
fecured  them  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po,  and 
the  paffage  of  that  river. 

Otho,  on  his  part,  remained  not  idle.  His 
manners,  gentle  and  yielding,  made  him  beloved. 
Without  being  guilty  of  the  excefles  of  Nero,  his 
tafte  for  pleafure  recalled  fome  gaiety  to  Rome. 
It  is  remarked,  that,  faithful  to  his  firft  attach¬ 
ments,  he  preferred  thofe  amongft  the  friends  of 
his  youth  who  deferved  elevation  ;  and  raifed 
again  the  ftatues  of  his  wife  Poppaea,  overthrown 
atter  the  death  of  her  murderer.  All  the  fouth 
of  the  empire,  and  almoft  all  Italy,  were  on  his 
fide.  With  fuch  fuccours  he  found,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  raffing  an  army  j  but,  putting 
himfelf  at  its  head,  haftened  to  meet  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Vitellius,  at  a  diftance,  followed  his  ge¬ 
nerals  with  a  conliderable  corps  de  referve.  The 
two  rivals  wrote  each  other  polite  letters,  mu¬ 
tually  propofed  to  refign  the  empire  with  cer¬ 
tain  indemnifications  and  rewards,  afterwards 
to  divide  it,  and  at  lalt  fent  to  each  other 
threats,  infnlts,  and  affaffins. 

Thofe  jealoulies,  hatreds,  and  perfonal  inte- 
refts,  which  are  the  food  of  faftions,  fecured  to 
each  fome  partizans  in  the  followers  of  his  ad- 
verfary:  a  difagreement  which  was  moftobferv- 
able  at  Rome.  This  city  was  agitated  by  a 
faftious  turbulence,  which  every  trifle  convert- 
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ed  into  frenzy.  The  tribune  Crifpinus  being 
charged  with  arming  a  cohert  from  Oftia,  took 
the  precaution  of  opening  the  magazines,  and 
loading  the  carriages,  early  in  the  night.  The 
time,  the  appearance  of  arms,  raifed  fufpicions 
in  the  foldiers  ;  and,  fuddenly  feized  with  rage, 
they  accufed  their  leaders  of  evil  defigns.  I  he 
feditious  began  by  murdering  the  tribune,  and, 
mounted  on  horfeback  with  drawn  fwords, 
marched  to  the  emperor’s  palace,  who  entertain¬ 
ed  that  night  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  amongft  whom  were  eighty  fenators- 
The  guefts,  not  knowing  whether  to  fly  or  flay, 
whether  it  was  public  commotion  or  private 
treachery,  caft  their  eyes  Otho,  who  was  not  lefs 
alarmed  than  themfelves.  He  difpatched  the 
chiefs  of  the  pretorian  cohorts  to  appeafe  the 
tumult,  and  difnrifled  the  company.  Every  one 
fled,  and  concealed  himfelf  as  he  could.  The 
enraged  multitude  entered  the  hall  prepared  for 
the  teafl,  and  demanded  the  emperor.  He 
mounted  on  a  feat,  fpoke  to  and  conjured  them, 
and,  by  the  force  of  prayers  and  tears,  induced 
them  to  return  to  tire  camp. 

lire  next  day  the  houfes  appeared  firut,  and 
the  people  dejected,  as  in  a  town  newly  taken  ; 
tew  were  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  foL 
diers  hung  their  heads  more  through  flrame  than 

O  O 

repentance.  The  chiefs  of  the  cohorts  harangued 
them  feverally  by  companies,  in  terms  more  or 
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]efs  gentle, according  to  their  different  charadlers: 
their  eloquence  had  been  ufelefs  had  it  not  been' 
fupported  by  the  promife  of  a  large  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  each  foldier.  Otho  came  to  the  camp. 
The  foldiers,  altered  by  the  attradfion  of  money, 
furrounded  him;  and  themfelves  required  the 
punifbment  of  the  guilty.  The  emperor  made 
a  merit  of  that  indulgence,  which  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  dangerous  not  to  have  grant¬ 
ed,  and  punifhed  two  only  from  among!!  them. 

Though  the  calm  feemed  reftored  to  the  city, 
what  had  paffed  gave  rife  to  apprehenfion  that 
the  profcriptions  of  Sylla  and  Auguftus  were 
returning. — On  one  fide  it  was  neceffary  to 
pleafe  Otho ;  on  the  other,  not  to  difoblige  Vi- 
tellius,  who  had  a  powerful  party.  Soldiers 
were  placed  every  where ;  they  entered  the 
houfes  in  difguife,  and  then  learned  who  were 
moft  confiderable  by  their  nobility  or  their 
wealth.  It  was  fufpedfed,  and  with  reafon,  that 
amongft  them  were  fome  of  the  foldiers  of  the 
army  of  Vitellius  come  to  reconnoitre  thofe  of 
their  own  party.  Every  man  was  alarmed,  and 
fcarcely  believed  himfelf  fecure  in  the  bofom  of 
his  family  and  the  inmoft  recedes  of  his  houfe. 
• — But  in  public  every  caution  was  redoubled 
by  fear;  there  everyone  compofed  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  his  manners  according  to  the  event; 
.attentive  to  fhew  neither  indifference  nor  ap- 
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prehenfion  when  good  or  bad  news  arrived : 
mod  of  all  was  it  difficult  in  the  fenate  not  to 
fhew  too  much  freedom  or  too  much  felf-cir- 
cumfpedlion  The  fenators,  without  paffing  any 
decree  againft  Vitellius,  were  contented  to 
mingle  reproaches  with  their  expreffions  con¬ 
cerning  him,  but  fuch  as  had  in  them  nothing 
very  odious.  The  molt  prudent  had  even  the 
precaution  to  pronounce  thefe  reproaches  only 
when*  many  fpeaking  at  once,  they  might  not 
be  heard,  and  might  yet  be  able  to  boaft  of 
their  boldnefs  fhould  the  neceflity  for  it  ever 
arrive. 

This  equivocal  difpofition  gave  uneafinefs  to 
Otho.  He  confined '  Dolabella  in  the  town  of 
Aquinum,  and  had  him  narrowly  watched ;  not 
that  he  had  any  thing  to  reproach  him  w  ith, 
but  his  illuftrious  name,  and  tire  crime  of  being 
nearly  related  to  Galba,  gave  fufficient  umbrage. 
He  took  the  greater  part  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  thofe  of  confujar  dignity,  with  him  to  the 
army,  without  giving  them  any  employment, 
on  the  foie  pretence  of  accompanying  him. 
Amongft  thefe,  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Vitellius, 
was  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  others,  and 
looked  upon  neither  more  nor  lefs  favourably 
than  the  reft.  The  mother  of  Vitellius,  his 
wife,  and  children,  were  at  Rome.  Otho,  whilft 
there,  Hewed  them  every  poffible  attention^. 
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and  at  his  departure  thence,  recommended 
them  to  his  friends. 

To  ail  refle&ing  minds  the  ftate  of  Rome  was 
alarming. — The  leaders  of  the  fenate,  weakened 
by  age,  or  rendered  degenerate  by  a  long  peace  ; 
the  nobility,  become  indolent,  had  loft  all  tafte 
for  arms  ;  the  knights,  without  experience,  ap¬ 
peared  more  fearful  from  their  endeavours  to 
hide  their  fear.  Some,  cowards  in  their  hearts, 
affe&ed  to  appear  brave,  whilft  they  (hone  by 
the  fplendour  of  their  arms,  or  mounted  on 
their  well-decorated  and  mettlefome  horfes ; 
others  drove  away  thought  by  giving  themfelves 
up  to  good  cheer  or  pleafure.  The  ignorant 
multitude  fed  on  vain  hopes,  and  debtors  in  the 
general  trouble  and  confufion’  found  their  fe- 
curity  ; — but  all  foon  felt  the  evils  of  war,  by  the 
dearnefs  of  provifions  and  fcarcity  of  money, 
which  was  confumed  in  the  fuftenance  and  pay 
of  the  armies. 

After  various  marches  and  countermarches 
the  competitors  came  in  fight  of  each  other, 
near  the  village  of  Bedriacum,  between  Cremona 
and  Verona.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  command¬ 
ed  by  V alens  and  Caecina,  felt  the  neceffity  of 
an  immediate  battle;  for  it  began  to  want  pro¬ 
vifions,  which  it  could  no  longer  draw  from  the 
country  which  it  had  defolated.  Otho’s,  on  the 
contrary,  abounded  in  provifion  of  all  kinds. 
He  poffeffed  Italy,  and,  what  was  ftill  more, 
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Rome,  which  befide  provifions  furnifhed  him 
with  gold; — in  civil  wars  more  powerful  than  the 
fword.  It  is  not  known  why,  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  Otho  perfifted,  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  of  his  bed:  generals,  to  precipitate  the 
fight ;  dill  lefs  can  the  reafons  be  furmifed 
w'hich  induced  him  to  remain  at  a  didance  from 
the  field  of  aCtion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
battle,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  two 
emperors,  took  place  without  either  being  pre- 
fent  in  it. 

It  was  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  eager  or 
bloody  ;  the  new-raifed  troops  fhewed  courage 
equal  to  the  veterans,  and  fought  with  equal 
valour.  But  as  one  fide  mud:  conquer,  the  troops 
of  Otho,  after  an  obdinate  reddance,  wrere  word¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  retired  to  their  camp  as  undeter¬ 
mined  as  to  its  defence,  as  the  conquerors  were 
on  its  attack.  This  indecifion  brought  on  a 
parly,  the  refult  of  which  was  the  furrender  of 
Otho’s  troops.  They  abandoned  their  camp, 
and  the  twm  armies  being  joined,  the  weeping 
viCtors  embraced  the  vanquidied  ;  all  with 
mingled  joy  and  forrow  curfed  the  miferies  of 
civil  war,  whilft  clofing  the  wounds  of  a  parent 
or  a  brother;  fcarce  one  but  mourned  fome 
friend  dain  on  that  ratal  day.  The  fame  funeral 
honours  were  indifferently  paid  to  the  heads 
of  both  parties  ;  all  then  fubmitted  to  Vitellius, 
and  took  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
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Otho  waited  the  event  at  a  few  leagues  from 
Bedriacum,  and  no  fooner  learnt  it  than  he  de¬ 
clared  the  refolution  he  had  taken  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  would  have  loft  it  more  glo- 
riouflyat  the  head  of  his  army,  when  his  prefence 
would  befides  have  encouraged  his  troops,  and 
perhaps  led  them  on  to  victory  ;  but  had  he 
died  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  Ihould  have  been 
ignorant  of  thefe  fentiments  which  do  honour  to 
his  memory. — All  thofe  who  efcaped  the  battle 
had  not  fled  to  the  camp  ;  feveral  legions,  fufii- 
cient  to  form  a  good  army,  haftened  to  join  their 
emperor  in  his  retreat.  The  firft  foldiers  who 
learned  his  refolution  of  dying,  believing  it  the 
effeCt  only  of  defpair,  joined  in  engaging  him 
to  live  by  promifing  him  the  moll  inviolable 
fidelity;  and  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  their  oath, 
two  of  them  killed  themfelves  in  his  prefence. 
te  Let  this,”  faid  one  of  them  as  he  ftruck  the 
blow,  <c  be  a  proof  to  thee,  O  Caefar,  of  our  at- 
“  tachment ;  there  is  not  one  man  amongft  us 
<c  but  is  willing  to  do  as  much  for  your  fervice.*’ 

“  Alas!”  exclaimed  the  tender  Otho,  “  men  fo 
ec  brave  and  fo  affectionate,  (hall  no  longer  be 
ec  expofed  to  new  dangers  through  affeCtion  to 
“  me.”  ; 

His  captain  of  the  guard  conjuring  him  not 
to  defert  fo  many  gallant  followers,  faid,  “  There 
“  is  more  greatnefs  of  foul  in  bearing  mif- 
<s  fortunes,  than  in  withdrawing  from  them  by 
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<£  death.”  But  Otho  had  determined  on  the 
facrifice  of  his  life  to  the  public  tranquillity. — 
He  explained  his  motives  to  his  foldiers,  whofe 
prayers  and  tears  affe6ted  him  ;  he  called  them 
together,  and  faid,  “  This  day,  my  companions, 
“  which  gives  me  fuch  tender  proofs  of  your  af- 
<e  feet  ion,  is  preferable  in  my  eyes  to  that  on 
“  which  you  hailed  me  emperor.  I  conjure  you, 
“  then,  not  to  refufe  me  the  fatisfaction  of  facri- 
ce  ficing  my  life  for  the  prefervation  of  fo  many 
e£  worthy  people.”  He  then  explained  to  them, 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  refources,  which 
were  really  great,  and  that  he  knew  he  fhould 
receive  from  all  parts  confiderable  forces  ;  ‘c  but, 
“  alas!”  added  he,  “  ’tis  not  againft  Pyrrhus, 
££  againft  Hannibal,  or  the  Gauls,  that  we  fight ; 
*£  it  is  againft  our  own  countrymen.  Rome  is 
tc  at  variance  with  herfelf  and  whether  victory 
“  declares  for  me  or  againft  me,  the  blood  of 
C£  Italy  muft  be  fpilt  ;  the  greater  the  fuccefs,  the 
<£  greater  reproaches  will  the  conqueror  have  to 
<£  make  himfelf,  and  the  more  tears  to  Hied. 
££  When  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  the  flower  of  the 
“  Roman  youth,  and  fo  many  noble  armies  de- 
t£  ftroyed,the  idea  is  more  bitter  to  me  than  death! 
“  — Deign  then  to  furvive  me,  and  fuffer  me  to 
££  carry  to  the  tomb  the  fatisfaction  of  having 
(C  feen  you  ready  to  fact  ifice  yourfelves  for  me  ; 
££  I  will  give  the  example  of  having  but  once 
“  armed  the  Romans  againft  each  other  in  my 
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caufe,  and  may  pofterity  by  this  circumftance 
“  judge  of  Otho,  Vitellius  will  meet  again  his 
“  brother,  his  children,  and  his  wife.  Be 
t{  affured  that  I  voluntarily  prefer  death  to  the 
“  throne,  fince  all  the  good  I  could  ever  do  the 
“  republic  in  war,  could  not  equal  the  ad- 
<c  vantage  which  the  execution  of  my  prefent 
“  delign  will  procure  to  it.  My  death  alone 

can  be  the  feal  of  a  durable  peace,  and  fe- 
“  cure  Italy  from  a  fecond  day,  mournful  as  the 
“  prefent.” 

Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  conjured  thofe 
about  him  to  haften  to  the  conqueror.  He 
fupplicated  the  old,  he  commanded  the  young, 
he  carried  Ihis  attention  fo  far  as  to  provide 
chariots  and  boats  for  thofe  who  were  to  leave 
him.  He  diffributed  his  money  and  jewels,  and 
burnt  fuch  letters  and  memorials  as  might  prove 
injurious  to  any.  He  wrote  two  letters,  the  one 
to  his  filter,  the  other  to  Meflalina,  formerly  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  whom  he  intended  to  efpoufe, 
and  to  her  he  recommended  his  allies.  A 
tumult  arifing  in  the  camp,  he  went  out  to  ap- 
peafe  it,  and  returning  tranquilly,  took  a  glafs 
of  cold  water ;  he  then  fent  for  two  daggers, 
and  having  tried  them,  put  one  under  his  bolfter, 
and  was  found  next  day  dead  by  a  Angle  Itroke. 
His  death  wTas  no  fooner  made  known,  than  the 
foldiers  uttered  loud  cries  of  grief.  His  funeral, 
according  to  his  delire,  was  battened,  leaft  his 
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head  fhould  be  cut  off  as  a  trophy.  His  officers 
of  the  guard  bore  him  weeping  to  the  pile, 
whilft  the  foldiers  crowded  round  to  kifs  his 
hands  and  his  wounds;  many  killed  themfelves 
by  his  funeral  pile,  and  even  at  the  camp, at 
Bedriacum  ;  a  fimple  monument  was  raifed  to 
him  with  this  infcription  only — “  To  the  me- 
“  morv  of  Marcus  Otho.” — tie  was  but  thirtv- 
feven  years  old,  and  had  reigned  three  months. 

Had  not  Vitellius  been  feconded  bv  <renerals 

J  O 

of  ability,  and  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to 
fupport  him,  his  reign  had  been  probably  no 
longer  than  that  of  Otho.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter,  the  fenate  immediately  acknow- 
ledged  the  governor  of  the  higher  Germany,  and 
fent  to  him  an  embaffy.  It  alfo  granted  pardons 
to  thofe  Germanic  legions  who  had  indulged 
themfelves  in  the  greateft  exceffes  after  the 
vidlory  ;  pillaging  even  the  temples,  and,  in  con¬ 
federacy  with  fuch  robbers  as  populous  coun¬ 
tries  always  fupply,  defpoiled  the  boufes  of  the 
.rich  which  they  procured  to  be  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  generals  Czechia  and  Valens  retir¬ 
ing  to  Lyons,  left  their  armies  in  the  mid  ft  of 
Italy,  where,  under  indulgent  governors,  they 
lived  as  in  a  conquered  country.  There  they 
prefented  the  conquered  generals  to  Vitellius _ 
who  did  not  treat  them  with  the  generofity  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  met  with  from  Otho. 
He  fnewed  mercy  to  a  few  onlv,  and  put  the 
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unfortunate  Dolabella  to  death  ;  a  victim  to  his 
birth  and  his  merit.  During  his  journey,  Vitel- 
lius  juftified  G alba’s  obfervation  on  his  glut¬ 
tony.  The  roads  of  the  two  feas  were  conti¬ 
nually  covered  with  purveyors  employed  in  col-, 
ledting  for  him  what  every  country  produced  of 
greateft  delicacy,  and  the  towns  he  palled 
through  ruined  themfelves  in  feafts,  as  the  belt 
means  of  paying  their  court  to  the  new  prince. 

The  troops  which  had  conquered  for  him,  or 
fought  againft  him,b?ing  now  united  under  the 
fame  ftanaard,  became  a  body  as  formidable  as 
troublefome  to  condudt.  Sometimes  difagree- 
ing,  at  others  agreeing  too  well,  their  union  was 
as  much  to  be  feared  as  their  divifion.  The 
mod  troublefome  legions  were  feparated,  and 
fome  fent  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  which 
held  continual  war  with  the  neighbouring  peo¬ 
ple,  and  others  into  the  opulent  cities  to  fubdue 
them  by  inadlivity.  The  emperor  dilbanded  fe- 
veral  legions  both  new-raifed  and  veterans,  who 
having  no  fixed  abode,  became  wanderers  and 
vagabonds. 

From  Cremona,  through  which  he  palled, 
Vitellius  went  to  the  field  of  Bedriacum,  which 
forty  days  before  had  been  the  theatre  of  vidtory 
to  his  generals  ;  the  horrid  objects  of  the  earth 
ftained  with  blood,  and  mangled  limbs  infedting 
the  air  with  their  exhalations,  were  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  or  to  gratify  curiofity  ;  but  to  fome 
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of  thofe  near  Vitellius,  who  wiihed  to  draw  him 
from  the  flench,  he  anfwered,  “  The  fmell  of  a 
“  dead  enemy  is  good,  but  that  of  a  dead  citi- 
“  zen  yet  better.”  Thus  friends  and  enemies 
had  equal  realon  to  fear  a  man  incapable  of 
any  feeling  but  for  his  pleasures. 

Bands  of  eunuchs  and  comedians,  and  other 
difgraces  of  the  court  of  Nero,  the  perpetual 
object  or  his  admiration,  already  f welled  his  train. 
To  thefe  he  added  the  mold  exceffive  gluttonv, 
which  has  ever  been  recorded;  Vitellius  made 
regularly  three  meals,  cften  four,  and  fcmetimes 
even  5ve,  a  day  :  he  was  indebted  for  this  capa¬ 
bility  or  repletion  to  the  endowment  of  throw- 
in  s  what  he  had  received  off  his  ftomach  when¬ 
ever  he  thought  proper.  All  the  feafts  he  at¬ 
tended  coft  prodigious  turns,  and  were  often  at 
the  expence  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  invited 
himfelf  without  ceremonv  •  though  tbev  could 
not  refute  him  in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  faid  that 
one  of  his  courtiers  gave  a  repaid,  a:  which  the 
tables  were  covered  with  two  thoufand  dithes 
of  fiih,  and  feven  thoufand  cf  different  birds, 
excuifite  in  their  kind  and  of  prodigious  coft. 
He  one  day  had  a  diih  of  the  livers,  brains, 
tongues,  and  heads,  of  all  forts  of  fifh  and  birds  of 
an  er  cefuve  dearrefs ;  and  fuch  was  his  mad  pro¬ 
digality,  by  which  he  fpent  in  eating  in  four 
months  more  than  a  hundred  and  twentv  mil¬ 
lions  of  hv res  or  feven  miliions  fteriing),  that  had 
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he  reigned  longer,  all  the  riches  of  the  empire 
would  not  have  fufficed  to  fupply  his  table. 

Abforbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  deteftable 
gluttony,  he  abandoned  his  affairs  to  a  council, 
compofed  of  freed  men  and  other  minifters, 
become  as  powerful  now  as  they  were  under 
Claudius.  He  felt  grateful  to  them  for  con¬ 
cealing  from  him  the  knowledge  of  events 
which  might  have  trenched  on  his  pleafures. — 
It  was  neceffary,  however,  he  fhould  know  that 
Vefpafian  had  revolted.  This  general,  who 
had  been  fent  with  three  legions  and  a  large 
corps  of  auxiliaries  to  fubdue  the  Jews,  had  juft 
frnifhed  his  expedition.  The  glory  arifing  from 
it,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  eaft  on  him  ;  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Syria,  Mucianus,  had  four  veteran  legions 
at  his  difpofal,  Alexander  the  Egyptian  prefe£t 
commanded  two  of  them.  Thofe  of  Pontus, 
Moefia,  Cappadocia,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
fouth,  believing  themfelves  equally  worthy  with 
thofe  of  the  north  to  give  a  matter  to  the 
empire,  feemed  difpofed  to  revolt.  The  conci¬ 
liatory  fpirit  of  Titus,  fon  of  Vefpafian,  united 
all  the  leaders.  Notwithftanding  thefe  flatter¬ 
ing  appearances,  Vefpafian  hefitated  to  take  the 
fceptre,  which  feefried  to  prefent  itfelf  to  his 
hand.  He  trembled  for  the  confequences  of  the 
firft  ftep,  “  for,”  faid  he,  “  in  private  quarrels, 
“  retirement  is  a  certain  afylum  ;  but  he  who 
“  afpires  to  empire  muft  reign  or  perilh.” 
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Vefpafian  having  once  taken  his  refolution, 
applied  himfelf  to  every  thing  which  might 
make  it  fucceed.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Berytus 
in  Phoenicia,  and  there  collected  his  warmed: 
military  partizans,  of  whom  with  others  he 
formed  a  council.  The  raifing  of  levies,  the  re¬ 
calling  of  veterans,  the  forging  of  arms,  and 
coining  money,  were  there  decided;  and  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  frontiers,  from  whence  the 
legions  were  recalled,  treaties  were  conclud¬ 
ed  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Parthia. — 
The  crowd  drawn  together  by  thefe  affairs,  gave 
to  Vefpafian’s  houfe  the  appearance  of  an  im¬ 
perial  court.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
there  fettled,  by  which  Vefpafian  w:as  to  remain 
in  Egypt,  the  centre  of  the  moft  trufly  provinces, 
from  whence  he  was  to  fend  fuccour  to  Mucia- 
nus,  who  had  the  charge  of  advancing  in  Italy, 
which  was  to  be  reduced  to  want,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  by  fea  the  ufual  refources  of  corn  from 
Alexandria. 

4 

But  the  flownefs  of  famine  agreed  not  with 
the  energy  of  Primus,  who  commanded  the  le¬ 
gions  of  Alia.  This  man,  born  at  Touloufe,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  fenatorial  dignity  by  Nero, 
for  having  forged  a  will.  Defpifed  by  Galba, 
forgotten  by  Ol'.io,  and  neglected  by  Vitellius, 
he  no  fooner  faw  the  public  commotion,  than 
he  appeared  on  the  fcene.  He  was  one  of  thole 
men  who  may  be  faid  to  be  born  revolutionary  j 
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bold  both  in  fpeech  and  aftion  ;  a  true  firebrand 
of  civil  war ;  a  great  robber,  but  liberal ;  per¬ 
nicious  in  peace,  but  highly  ufefil  in  war.  In 
a  council  held  almoft  within  fight  of  Italy,  he 
maintained  that  delay  could  be  ufeful  to  the 
enemy  only.  “  The  air,  and  the  pleafures  of 
“  Rome,”  faid  he, <c  have  made  fome  of  the  fol- 
fC  diers  of  Vitellius  tick,  and  others  languid;  * 

“  fliould  you  defer  attacking  them,  their  courage 
44  will  return  with  their  ftrength  ;  where  in  the 
“  mean  time  fhall  we  find  provifions  and  money  ? 

“  let  us  penetrate  at  once  into  Italy  :  what  I  dare 
44  to  advife,  I  am  willing  to  execute.”  He  faid, 
and  his  opinion  prevailed.  '' 

Without  waiting  for  Mucianus,  who  was  no¬ 
minated  to  enter  Italy  when  it  fhould  be  time. 

Primus  marched  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body, 
and  feizing  feveral  villages,  animating  his  fol- 
diers  by  pillage  and  generofity,  gave  largely 
from  his  own  flock,  with  the  confidence  of  tak¬ 
ing  ftill  more  largely  from  that  of  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  thefe  exploits,  Vitellius  fuffered  what  he 
deferved ;  his  enervated  troops  advanced  negli¬ 
gently  toward  the  enemy,  and  his  beft  captains, 

Valens  and  Caecina,  were  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
traying  him.  When  they  ought  to  have  engag¬ 
ed  Primus,  whofe  bell  forces  were  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  they  idled  their  time  in  opening  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  him,  during  which  feveral 
legions  went  oyer  to  him.  Near  Cremona  the 
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armies  tried  their  Arength,  by  a  fkirmilh  of 
cavalry,  in  which  fuccefs  was  due  to  the  valour 
of  Primus.  His  foldiers  fled  in  diforder.  He 
flopped  them,  and  appeared  in  everyplace  where 
there  was  danger,  or  could  be  hope  ;  and  pierc¬ 
ing  with  his  javalin  an  officer  flying  with  his 
flandard,  he  tore  it  from  his  grafp,  and  advanced 
toward  the  enemy.  His  intrepidity  recovered 
the  day.  The  troops  of  Vitellius  hefitating  in 
their  turn,  Primus  drove  them  before  him,  and 
followed  them  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town. 

Night  prevented  him  from  purfuing  further 
the  victory  of  that  day;  but  the  next  brought 
on  a  general  battle.  A  fon  here  killed  his  fa¬ 
ther  whom  he  recognized  whilft  he  breathed 
out  his  laft  figh  as  he  was  defpoiling  him.  The 
defeat  of  Vitellius’s  party  was  followed  by  the 
lofs  of  Cremona,  which  was  taken  by  affault,. 
pillaged  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  allies.  The  fault  however  was  not  in 
Primus,  who  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
-  reftrain  the  foldiery.  But  in  civil  wars  the 
leaders,  little  obeyed,  run  often  more  rilk  from 
their  own  troops  than  from  thofe  of  the  enemy;  a 
truth  of  which  Caecina  now  flood  an  example, 
whofe  'foldiers  had  laden  him  with  chains  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Cremona.  On  the  taking  of 
the  town,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Primus,  who, 
on  account  of  their  projected  accommodation, 
treated  him  favourably.  The  other  general  of 
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Vitellius,  Valens,  took  fhipping  with  the  intent 
of  raifing  Gaul,  and  placing  himfelf  on  a  throne 
there,  but  was  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to 
death. 

The  Emperor  difguifed  in  public  the  difaftrous 
Rate  of  his  affairs,  which  he  would  willingly 
have  concealed  from  himfelf.  On  every  arrival 
of  bad  news  he  was  feized  with  terror,  and 
failed  not  to  get  drunk.  A  bad  politician,  and 
a  flill  worfe  general,  his  embarraffment  was  ex- 
treme,  as  well  with  refpeft  to  the  plans  of  ope¬ 
ration  propofed  to  him  for  the  war,  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  propofals  made  to  him  for  ending  it. 
A  confiderable  army  which  ranged  near  the 
Appenines,  who  were  capable  of  fhutting  the 
paffage  of  thofe  mountains  to  the  enemy,  eager¬ 
ly  called  for  him;  he  went,  viewed  the  pafs, 
and,  terrified  with  the  military  difplay,  or  per¬ 
haps  at  the  thoughts  of  the  temperance  he  muft 
exert  there,  haftened  back  again  to  Rome. 

Here  the  wretched  emperor  found  himfelf  fo 
befiegedwith  negotiations,  that  he  fcarcely  found 
time  for  two  or  three  meals.  Primus,  Mucian,  Va¬ 
rus,  admiral  of  a  fleet,  in  fhort,  all  the  generals 
of  Vefpafian  afpired  to  the  honour  of  inducing 
Vitellius  to  yield  the  empire.  He  was  promif- 
ed  a  fecure  retreat,  and  money  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  appetite,  if  he  would  lay  down  his 
arms  and  abdicate  the  empire :  thefe  were  tempt¬ 
ing  offers,  and  he  treated  upon  them  with 
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Sabinus,  then  governor  of  Rome,  and  who, 
being  the  brother  of  Vefpafian,  was  more  ca¬ 
pable  than  the  reft  of  fecuring  the  performance 
of  thefe  promifes ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  the 
public  forum  to  make  his  renunciation,  his 
friends,  probably  more  officious  for  themfelves 
than  him,  engaged  the  people  not  to  receive  it. 

Several  of  the  fenators  believing  the  whole 
concluded,  had  already  ranged  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  Sabinus  ;  and  from  the  dread  of  fall¬ 
ing  again  under  the  power  of  Vitellius,  they 
engaged  Vefpafian’s  brother  to  demand  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  treaty.  By  their  advice  Sabinus 
retired  to  the  capitol.  In  this  fortrefs  the  fol- 
diers  of  Vitellius  befieged  him;  he  defended 
himfelf  bravely,  and  the  gates  being  forced,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  interior,  where  he  barricaded  him¬ 
felf  with  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  whatever 
elfe  he  could  find  to  defend  the  doors.  The 
irritated  foldiers  threw  their  burning  torches 
into  it.  The  flames  foon  enveloped  the  edifice, 
and  this  monument,  fo  dear  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  faireft  ornament  of  their  city,  was  confumed. 
Domitian  the  younger,  fon  of  Vefpafian,  ef- 
caped  in  a  prieft’s  habit ;  but  Sabinus  his  uncle 
was  taken  and  maflacred,  notwithftanding  all 
the  endeavours  of  Vitellius  to  fave  him. 

On  receiving  information  of  this,  '  Primus 
marched  haftily  againft  Rome.  The  partifans  of 
Vitellius  waited  him  there  with  firmnefs.  They 
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fought  at  the  gates,  and  afterwards  in  the  ftreetSj 
whilft  the  people  applauded  firft  one  party,  and 
then  the  other,  as  at  a  public  fhew.  When  any 
one  had  the  cowardice  to  fly  or  conceal  them- 
felves,  thefe  fpe&ators  demanded  with  loud  cries 
that  they  Ihould  be  drawn  forth, and  put  to  death. 
Rome  was  at  once  an  objeft  of  pity  and  ridicule ; 
for  whilft  on  one  fide  appeared  luxury  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  on  the  other  was  murder  and  blood- 
fired.  It  feemed  an  epitome  of  cruelty  and  diffo- 
lutenefs,  where  one  half  of  the  town  appeared 
mad,  and  the  other  furious.  At  length  the  foldiers 
of  Primus  gained  the  afcendancy.  They  purfued 
the  pretorian  guards  to  their  camp  ;  the  braveft 
made  a  courageous  refiftance,  but  overcome  by 
numbers,  they  were  all  flain  with  their  faces 
turned  toward  the  enemy. 

Vitellius,  whilft  they  were  fighting  for  him, 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  litter,  and  was  carried  to 
his  wife’s  palace,  from  whence  he  propofed 
going  to  Terracina,  where  his  brother,  nam¬ 
ed  alfo  Vitellius,  had  aflembled  an  army* 

This  was  the  wifeft  meafure  he  Could  have 

/ 

taken  j  but  fear,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  un¬ 
fettle  the  mind,  induced  him  to  return  to  his 
palace.  On  entering  it,  he  found  only  avail: 
folitude  ;  even  the  loweft  of  his  officers  avoided 
meeting  him.  He  endeavoured  to  enter  fome 
of  the  apartments,  but  finding  them  all  fhutj 
and  weary  with  wandering  about  fo  difgrace- 
fully,  he  concealed  hiffifelf  behind  a  bed  in  the 
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porter’s  apartments.  He  was  difcovered  there, 
and  demanded  to  be  guarded  till  the  arrival  of 
Vefpafian,  under  pretence  of  having  things  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  him  ;  but,  deaf 
to  his  entreaties,  the  foldiers  led  him  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  his  clothes  torn,  and  a 
cord  round  his  neck,  without  one  perfon  (hew¬ 
ing  for  him  the  fmalleft  compafliom  On  the 
contrary,  the  populace — ever  infolent  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  unfortunate — that  populace  who  had 
a  few  days  before  entreated  him  to  retain  the 
empire,  fcoffed  at  his  mifery,  and  infulted  him 
with  every  kind  of  outrage.  Thofe  who  Jed 
him  w?ere  even  fo  inhuman  as  to  prick  his  chin 
with  their  fwords  to  oblige  him  to  raife  his  head, 
and  fee  his  ftatues  overthrowm.  He  was  drag¬ 
ged  in  this  manner  to  the  common  dunghill, 
where  his  throat  was  cut  like  that  of  a  fatted 

pjg- 

The  army  of  Terracina  came  too  late  to  his 
aid.  Vitellius,  who  commanded  it,  was  (lain. 
The  death  of  the  two  brothers  terminated  the 
war  without  giving  peace  ;  for  the  vidlors  frill 
purfued  their  enemies,  and  killed  them  wher¬ 
ever  they  found  them,  even  at  the  feet  of  the 
altars.  The  houfes  of  private  perfons  were 
forced  open,  and  pillaged,  under  pretence  that 
pome  of  Vitellius’s  party  were  concealed  in 
them.  The  fenate  being  afiembled,  named  the 
younger  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  Caefar, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  reprefentative  of  his  father, 
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They  decreed  to  Vefpafian,  though  abfent,  all 
the  titles  and  privileges  which  had  till  then  be¬ 
longed  to  his  predeceflor;  and  Titus  his  eldeft 
fon  was  artociated  with  him  in  the  confular 
dignitv. 

Vefpafian  a  private  man,  and  Vefpafian  em¬ 
peror,  proved  two  very  different  perfons.  In 
the  private  man,  amongft  fome  praife-worthy 
aftions,  are  to  be  remarked  many  deferving 
of  cenfure.  In  the  emperor,  almoft  every  virtue, 
and  one  only,  but  weighty,  vice — the  love  of 
money.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Rieti,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  was  a  colledior  of 
the  imports.  His  father,  who  followed  the 
fame  profeffion,  was  fo  moderate  and  juft,  that 
the  contributors  raifed  a  ftatue  to  him  with  this 
infcription,  “  To  the  honeft  tax-gatherer.” 
He  enriched  himfelf  by  ufury,  a  mode  not  then 
difhonourable.  Vefpafian  was  nominated  in  his 
youth  a  fenator  by  Caligula,  at  a  time  when 
that  dignity  became  common,  afterwards  a  mi¬ 
litary  tribune,  quseftor  in  the  provinces,  aedile 
^  and  praetor  at  Rome.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
under  Claudius  in  the  Englifh  war;  became 
conful,  and  governor  of  Africa,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  flave,  who  bore  him  two  fons,  Titus  and 
Domitian. 

Had  he  parted  through  thefe  gradations  by 
honourable  means  alone,  this  prince  had  been 
highly  eftimable.  But  he  gained  the  favour 

both  of  the  emperors  and  their  favourites  by  the 
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moll  abje£t  flattery,  Amongfl:  others,  that  of 
Caligula,  to  whom  he  paid  the  molt  fervile  adu¬ 
lation.  He  affedted  to  declare  himfelf  the  ad¬ 
mirer  and  friend  of  this  monfter,  and  thanked 
him  in  full  fenate  for  the  favour  of  having  been 
invited  to  his  table.  The  infamous  Narciffus 
was  his  protefror,  which  confers  no  honour  on 
the  protected  He  condufied  himfelf  very  ill 
in  his  African  government,  and  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  toe  people  there  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  did  nor  birth  at  ufing  dis¬ 
honourable  means  for  his  fubfifrence,  fucb  as 
mingling  with  the  followers  of  m  millers,  and 
felling  his  credit  for  pecuniary  reward.  Twice, 
however,  notwithftancing  his  courteous  vigi¬ 
lance,  he  flept  during  the  founding  of  Nero’s 
lyre,  and  twice  was  nearly  expiating  by  death 
his  impolitic  drowfinefs. 

He  applied  himfelf  wholly,  when  become 
emperor,  to  reltore  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
grandeur.  He  refpe£ted  the  laws  himfelf,  and 
baufed  them  to  be  refpefted  by  others  He  pro¬ 
vided  for  general  and  private  good  j  prevented 
or  punifhed  opprefiion;  encouraged  virtue;  and 
appeared  to  have  no  other  aim  but  to  merit  and 
obtain  the  cfl\  £lion  of  his  people.  Even  the 
troops  which  had  affl fted  him  in  the  acquifition 
of  the  empire,  efcaped  not  his  feverity  when 
they  \vere  culpable  with  refpe£t  to  the  citizens. 
Luxury,  and  an  appearance  of  effeminacy,  were 
fo  difpleaflng  to  him  in  men  of  the  militaryprofef- 
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lions  that  he  broke  feveral  officers  on  this  ac- 

\ 

count  only.  From  the  fenate  he  deferved  no¬ 
thing  but  praife  for  his  attentions,  for  he  aflifted 
in  its  deliberations  without  expending  any  un¬ 
due  weight  in  its  decifions.  “  Speak,”  he 
would  fay  to  the  fenators,  “  fpeak  boldly  your 
“  opinion ;  I  have  not  called  you  together 
tc  blindly  to  approve  my  ideas,  but  to  receive 
(c  your  council,  and  to  follow  it.” 

Vefpafian  correftea  the  abufes  which  had 
crept  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  difplac- 
ed  the  bad  judges,  and  abridged  the  form  of 
procefs.  The  pleadings  took  place  before  him  ; 
his  tribunal  was  public ;  and  his  judgments 
obtained  almoft  general  applaufe.  The  cala¬ 
mities  which  Rome^ experienced  from  fires  and 
difafters,  were  the  objeTs  of  his  folicitude.  He 
provided  fbr  the  rebuilding  of  private  boufes, 
temples,  public  edifices,  and  the  capitol.  He 
fought  out  with  great  expenfe  the  Fafti  and 
Jaws  of  Rome,  which  had  before  been  engraved 
on  tables  of  brafs,  now  buried  among  ft  the 
ruins ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  fupplied 
what  were  loft.  Affable  to  all,  he  gave  free  ac- 
cefs  to  his  palace,  the  gates  of  which  were  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  he  was  feen  to  fhed  tears  over 
thofe  criminals  whom  his  juftice  prevented  him 
from  faving  from  punifhment.  He  defpifed  all 
titles,  and  accepted  with  modefty,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  well  deferved  it,  that  of  father  of  his  country. 
F  rom  the  fame  virtue  he  laughed  at  thofe  genea- 
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legifts  who  endeavoured  to  prove  him  of  an  il- 
luftrious  origin.  The  cynic  philofopher  Demetrius 
ventured  to  affront  him  in  public,  to  whom  Vef¬ 
pafian  was  contented  with  faying,  “  You  are  a 
“  true  cynic.”  Some  prejudice  was  endeavoured 
to  be  given  him  againft  a  man  who  was  repre- 
fented  as  afpiring  to  the  empire  ;  he  immediately- 
named  him  to  the  confulate,  and,  fmiling,  faid, 
“  I  hope  when  he  obtains  the  fovereign  autho- 
tl  rity  he  will  remember  this  piece  of  friendthip 
“  of  mine.”  To  conclude  :  having  fome  reafon 
of  complaint  againft  a  man  who  fomewhat  a- 
biffed  the  right  he  had  acquired  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  gratitude  by  the  fervices  he  had  done 
him,  Vefpafian  complained  of  him  to  a  common 
friend  ;  but,  as  if  he  had  repented  the  refentment, 
though  juft,  which  had  efcaped  him,  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  converfation  in  thefe  words,  “  How- 
“  ever,  I  am  but  a  man,  and  confequently  little 
“  free  of  blame  myfelf.” 

Vefpafian  is  accufed  of  an  immoderate  love 
of  money,  and  cf  having  renewed  fome  taxes  be¬ 
fore  abolithed,  as  well  as  of  having  eftablilhed 
new  ones;  one  even  upon  urine,  with  which 
his  fon  Titus  reproached  him.  The  father  took 
his  reproof  in  good  part,  only  holding  a  piece 
of  money  to  him  to  fmell,  he  faid,  “  The  fmell 
“  of  money  is  good,  my  fon,  come  from  where 
“  it- will.”  He  jefted  in  like  manner  with  the 
deputies  of  a  certain  town,  who  informed  him, 
that  tHeir  fenate  had  decreed  to  him  a  ftatue  of 
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gold,  which  would  coft  a  large  fura.  The  ern= 
peror,  holding  out  his  hand  to  them,  faid, 
“  Here  is  the  bafe  ;  you  need  only  place  the  mo 
<c  ney  for  your  ftatue  on  it.”  Had  he  only  fhewn 
his  inclination  for  money  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  it  had  been  wrong  to  blame  him  ;  but  it 
is  faid  that  he  gave  the  beft  governments  to 
thofe  whom  he  found  to  be  the  mod  able  pil¬ 
lagers,  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  their  rapa¬ 
city.  “  Thefe,”  faid  he,  “  are  fponges  whom 
“  we  wet  when  they  are  dry,  and  which,  when 
“  well  wetted,  we  can  fqueeze.”  And  if  it  be 
true  that  he  divided  with  his  minifters,  and 
even  with  his  domeflics,  the  profits  of  his  pro¬ 
tection,  he  cannot  be  excufed. 

It  is  true  he  found  the  empire  greatly  in 
debt ;  and  this  juflice  is  due  to  him,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  made  a  noble  and  generous  ufe  of  his  re¬ 
venues.  The  public  works  undertaken  by  him 
were  fuperb ;  his  prefents,  numerous;  and  the 
feafts  he  gave,  magnificent.  He  fupported  a 
great  number  of  poor  fenators.  By  his  care, 
many  towns  deftroyed  by  fire  or  earthquakes 
rofe  more  brilliant  from  their  ruins.  He  re¬ 
paired  the  public  ways  and  aqueduCts ;  pro¬ 
tected  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  was  the  firft  who 
gave  penfions  to  the  profeffors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  drew  to  that  city 
by  his  beneficence  the  moft  famous  poets,  and 
mod  able  workmen  of  the  time.  One  of  the 
latter,  an  excellent  mechanift,  having  offered, 
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by  machines  of  his  Invention,  to  tranfport  heavy 
burthens  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  the  emperor  paid 
him'magnificently  for  his  invention,  but  would 
not  make  ufe  of  it :  “  For,”  faid  he,  “  we 
“  mull;  give  the  means  of  living  to  the  lower 
“  claffes.” 

Two  military  exploits  gave  luftre  to  the  firffc 
years  of  Vefpafian’s  reign: — the  defeat  of  the 
revolted  Batavians,  under  their  leader  Civilis  ; 
and  the  taking  of  Jerufalem.  Civilis,  born  a 
Gaulifh  prince,  and  formed  in  the  camps  of  the 
Romans,  had  from  them  learnt  politics  and 
arms.  The  former  taught  him  to  fow  divifions 
amongft  their  legions,  and  the  latter  to  beat 
them.  He  had  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  eftablilh 
an  empire  in  Gaul  ;  but  it  proved  of  no  dura¬ 
tion,  from  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  allied 
towns,  and  by  the  eager  delire  of  each  to  be 
the  feat  of  this  empire.  1  he  league  foon  fepa- 
rated,  and  each  individual  made  peace  with  the 
Romans,  which  foon  gave  thefe  conquerers  the 
preponderance  in  Gaul.  Civilis  alfo  made  peace, 
and  as  advantagecuily  as  circumftances  would 
permit.  Similar  divilions  were  the  ruin  of  the 
jews,  who  were  attacked  by  Titus  under  the 
command  of  Vefpaiian.  The  father  and  foil 
triumphed  together  at  Rome  on  the  conqueft  of 
this  nation. 

It  was  time  for  them  to  repair  to  the  city, 
where  were  three  men  little  fitted  to  yield  to 
each  other — Mucianus,  Primus,  and  Domitian, 
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Mucianus  had  arrived  there  on  the  day  fucceed- 
ine:  that  of  the  death  of  Vitellius,  endowed  with 
unbounded  power,  which  the  emperor,  who 
owed  to  him  his  fovereignty,  had  confided  to 
him  on  his  departure  for  Italy.  The  fervices 
which  Primus  had  rendered  V.efpafian  are  al¬ 
ready  known,  and  the  return  he  expe&ed  fuf- 
fered  him  not  willingly  to  fee  any  one  fuperior 
to  him  in  the  abfence  of  the  emperor.  As  for 
Domitian,  ftimulated  by  his  courtiers,  he  looked 
upon  all  authority  claimed  by  the  others  as  an 
ufurpation  of  his  rights;  but  on  the  emperor’s 
arrival,  thefe  leffer  powers  became  eclipfed  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  alTociated  with  him  in  the  em¬ 
pire  his  eldeft  fon  Titus,  well  deferving  of  that 
honour. 

The  reign  ofVefpafian  paflfed  henceforward 
in  peace,  with  the  exception  only  of  fome  wars 
on  the  diftant  frontiers.  Amongft  thofe,  that 
of  England,  under  the  condufl  of  the  celebrated 
general  Cornelius  Agricola,  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  called  to  this  command  by  the 
public  voice,  which  is  not  always  miftaken, 
and  fometimes  direfts  the  choice  of  thofe  who 
govern.  Vefpafian  found  pleafure  in  yielding 
to  it ;  and  Agricola  fubdued  the  Englilh  even 
more  by  his  virtues  than  his  arms.  To  him  they 
owed  the  invaluable  benefit  of  an  exa£t  diftribu- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  a  wife  government,  ufeful 
to  the  people,  and  calculated  to  fupprefs  out* 
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rages  and  exaflions.  To  him  alfo  they  were  Iif-* 
debted  for  the  example  of  a  well-regulated 
houfehold,  in  which  was  no  dominion  of  freed¬ 
men,  no  infolence  of  fubalterns :  “  A  police,” 
fays  Tacitus,  ce  often  as  difficult  to  regulate,  as 
“  the  government  of  a  province,” 

In  the  extraordinary  ftory  of  Sabinus,  the 
ufual  clemency  of  Vefpafian  difappears.  Bora 
in  the  city  of  Langres  in  Gaul,  he  had  taken  up¬ 
on  him,  in  the  time  of  Viteflius,^  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Gauls ;  but  being  defeated,  he 
took  refuge  in  one  of  his  country  houfes,  to 
which  he  fet  fire,  that  it  might  be  believed  he 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  During  the  conflagration 
he  concealed  himfelf  in  a  fubterraneous  retreat, 
which  was  prepared  for  him  by  two  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  freedmen.  Sabinus  buffered  his  funeral  to 
be  performed  by  his  wife  Empona,  by  whom 
he  was  tenderly  beloved,  without  informing  her 
of  his  efcape,  that  the  reality  of  her  grief  might 
better  confirm  the  fuppofition  of  his  death  ;  but 
caufed  her  afterwards  to  be  informed  by  means 
of  one  of  the  freedmen  that  he  was  ftill  living, 
as  well  as  of  the  place  where  he  was  concealed. 
According  to  his  inftrudtions  fhe  fuppreffed 
her  joy  ;  and  whilft  in  the  day  fhe  lamented  Sa¬ 
binus  in  public,  fhe  pafled  a  part  of  the  night 
with  him.  At  length. growing  bolder,  fhe  con¬ 
trived,  under  various  pretences,  to  fpend  even 
whole  weeks  with  him.  For  nine  years  the  fe-» 
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cret  remained  undivulged,  during  which  fhe  be¬ 
came  a  mother  of  two  children,  born  and  reared 
almoft  in  the  grave,  till  her  more  frequent  ab- 
fences  excited  curiofitv.  She  was  followed,  Sa- 
binus  was  difcovered,  and  brought  with  his 
faithful  wife  to  Rome.  There  fhe  threw  herfelf 
at  the  emperor’s  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  raife 
his  pity  by  fupplications  and  tears.  Yefpafian 
could  not  refrain  weeping  at  this  affecting  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  his  emotion  of  pity  did  not  prevent 
him  from  condemning  herfelf  and  her  hufband 
to  death.  None  knew  the  motives  of  a  feverity 
apparently  fo  little  necelfary,  and  which  leaves 
a  blot  on  the  memory  of  Yefpafian. 

Notwithftanding  his  good  qualities,  a  con- 
fpiracy  was  raifed  againfi  him,  the  authors  of 
which  were  punilhed ;  and  a  man  named  Helvi- 
dius  Prifcus,  a  violent  republican,  endeavoured 
to  provoke  him  by  vehement  declamations,  and 
even  inveftives.  He  carried  his  audacity  fo  far, 
as  publicly  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of  Brutus 
and  Caflius,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  follow 
their  fteps.  Vefpafian  punithed  him  with  exile 
only ;  but  Helvidius,  from  the  place  of  his 
banifhment,  perfifted  in  fpreading  inve&ives 
againfi  the  emperor,  on  which  the  fenate  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death.  Yefpafian  countermand¬ 
ed  the  execution;  but  his  lenity  had  been  fore- 
feen,  and  fuch  fteps  taken  that  the  order  was 
already  fulfilled. 
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Vefpafian  died  at  fe'venty-two  years  of  age, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  He  continued  to 
expedite  affairs,  and  gave  audience  in  his  laft 
illnefs.  Feeling  himfelf  fainting  one  day.  Tie 
faid,  “  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  am  going  to  be- 
“  come  a  god.”  A  jeft  which  is  remarkable 
enough,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  wifhed  to 
pafs  for  a  worker  of  miracles  ;  for  being  at  Alex¬ 
andria  on  his  firft  mounting  the  throne,  he  fuffer- 
ed  the  Tick  to  be  brought  to  him  for  him  to  heal, 
and  he  allowed  it  to  be  reported  that  he  had  re- 
ftoredfieht  to  the  blind.  When  he  was  near  draw- 
ing  his  laft  figh,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  “  An  em- 
<c  peror  fhould  die  ftanding and  making  an 
effort  to  raife  himfelf,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
thofe  who  fupported  him.  He  was  univerfally 
lamented. 

Of  ten  fuccefhve  emperors,  he  was  the  firft 
who  died  a  natural  death.  Caefar  was  affaffina- 
ted  :  the  death  of  Auguftus  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  haftened  by  Livia  :  Tiberius  was  fmother- 
ed  by  his  favourite  Macronius  :  Caligula,'killed 
by  the  officers  of  his  guard :  Claudius,  poifoned 
by  his  wife  Agrippina  :  Nero  difpatched  himfelf 
with  a  poniard  :  Oalba  was  murdered  by  his 
foldiers :  Otho  died  by  his  own  hand  :  and  Vi- 
tellius  was  executed  like  the  commoneft  crimi¬ 
nal.  Vefpafian  was  the  firft  who  died  in  peace, 
and  had  his  fon  for  his  fucceffor.  The  obfequie;s 
which  Titus  performed  for  him  were  magnifi- 
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cent.  Such  was  the  rage  for  thews  at  Rome, 
that  they  made  a  part  even  of  the  funeral  pomp. 

The  charadter  and  actions  of  the  deceafed  were 
there  reprefented  ;  and  at  the  funeral  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  the  a£tor  who  played  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
peror  enquired  of  the  fuperintendants  how  much 
his  funeral  would  coft ;  they  anfwered  him  fuch 
a  fum ;  “  Give  me  the  money,”  faid  he,  “  and 
“  throw  me  into  the  Tiber  if  you  will.” 

Titus  has  been  called  the  delight  of  human  Titus,  a.d. 
kind.  “  The  gods,”  according  to  the  expreffion 
of  the  poet,  “  only  juft  fhewed  him  to  the  earth.” 

The  two  following  traits  are  fufficient  to  make 
him  known.  He  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf 
to  fend  any  one  away  difcontented,  at  leaft  with¬ 
out  hope,  though  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  what  the  excellence  of  his  heart  induced 
him  to  promife :  “  No  one,”  faid  he,  fhould 
“  go  forrowful  from  his  prince.”  Recollefting 
one  evening  that  he  had  given  nothing  that  day, 

“  My  friends,”  faid  he,  “  I  have  loft  a,  day.” 

His  military  talents,  of  which  he  gave  proof  in 
India,  are  well  known.  Similar  in  this  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  Vefpafian,  he  promifed  not  before  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne  all  the  virtues  which  he  fhow- 
ed  when  he  attained  it ;  more  particularly  in  the 
government  of  his  pafiions,  which  he  knew  how' 
to  fubjugate  to  his  duties.  It  coft  hirr!  much  to 
detach  himfelf  from  Berenice,  the  fifterof  Agrip- 
pa  king  of  Ituraea  ;  but  on  being  informed  of  the 
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wifhes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  facrificed  his 
tendernefs  to  the  majefty  of  his  rank,  and  fent 
her  back  to  her  brother  :  nor  did  fome  vices 
which  had  fullied  his  youth  ever  difgrace  his 
manners  after  his  elevation. 

He  (hewed  an  affeftion  for  his  brother  Dpmi- 
tian,  of  which  the  latter  rendered  him.felf  un¬ 
worthy  by  his  mean  jealoufy ;  and  proud  and 
ungrateful  as  he  was,  he  had  often  reconciled 
him  to  his  father.  No  prince  ever  governed 
with  more  wifdom,  moderation,  or  goodnefs. 
He  confirmed  without  entreaty  all  the  privileges 
of  the  towns,  and  abolifhed  the  law  entitled  lex 
majejlatis,  which  was  fometimes  put  in  force 
againft  thofe  who  fpoke  ill  even  of  the  deceafed 
emperors.  “  Since  my  predeceflors  are  gods,”  faid 
Titus,  “  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  punifh  the  infults 
“  they  receive :  as  for  me,  if  my  fubjefls  blame  me 
“  wrongfully  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  if  with  rea~ 
“  fon,  the  injuftice  of  punifhing  them  for  fpeak- 
“  ing  true  would  be  great  indeed.”  He  car¬ 
ried  his  clemency  fo  far  as  to  pardon  two  per- 
fons  convifled  of  confpiracy  ;  and  fending  for 
them  into  his  prefence,  faid  to  them :  “  Quit  fo 
ufelefs  a  defign,  for  the:  fovereignty  depends 
“  on  a  greater  power  than  that  of  men,  whofe  de- 
“  crees  your  efforts  cannot  change.”  Imagining 
the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  lived  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  Rome,  mud  be  uneafy  for  the  fate  of 
her  fon,  he  fent  a  courier  to  her  to  comfort  her. 
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The  public  miferies  gave  occafion  for  the  ex- 
ertion  of  Titus’s  benevolence.  Campania  fuf- 
fered  much  from  earthquakes,  and  an  eruption 
of  mount  Vefuvius,  which  fpread  defolation  in 
its  environs.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
entirely  buried  in  the  ftones  and  allies  it  threw 
forth,  and  other  towns  were  feverely  injured. 

Famine  was  felt  in  Rome,  and  followed  by  pefti- 
lence.  Titus,  inftead  of  levying  new  taxes,  or 
even  accepting  the  gifts  the  whole  empire  was 
willing  to  offer,  preferred  parting  with  his 
jewels,  and  even  the  ornaments  of  his  palace  ; 
not  only  for  the  rebuilding  the  public  edifices, 
but  to  afford  the  wretched  fufferers  every  alle¬ 
viation  which  his  truly  paternal  tendernefs  could 
procure  them.  He  enjoyed  for  two  years  only  the 
pleafure  of  being  ufeful  to  others,  and  died  at 
forty-one  years  of  age,  regretting  nothing  of  his 
fovereignty  but  the  power  of  making  mankind 
happy,  turning  as  it  is  thought  an  eye  of  pity 
on  his  fubje&s  condemned  to  fall  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  brother  Domitian. 

Domitian  emperor,  in  nothing  differed  from  Domitian, 
Domitian  Caefar.  He  had  been  feenimmerfedfrom 
his  youth  in  the  mo  ft  deteftable  vices  ;  and  in 
the  interval  in  which  he  had  waited  for  his  fa¬ 
ther  at  Rome,  with  almoft  the  whole  power  in 
his  hands,  had  added  to  thofe  vices  fome  a£fs  of 
cruelty,  which  rendered  his  reign  dreaded.  At 
firft  the  people  found  themfelves  agreeably  de- 
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ceived,  for  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  af¬ 
fections  by  conduft  worthy  a  great  prince.  He 
made  wife  laws,  refufed  fuch  inheritances  as 
were  offered  him  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legal 
heirs  ;  and  appeared  not  only  free  from  avarice, 
but  liberal.  He  repaired  the  public  buildings, 
adorned  the  capitol,  and  employed  confiderable 
fums  in  procuring  copies  of  manufcripts  to  be 
made  to  furnifh  anew  the  libraries  which  had 
fuffered  by  fire.  He  watched  over  juftice  and 
manners,  and  what  might  have  infpired  dif- 
trufl,  carried  virtue  to  an  excefs,  fince  to  give 
himfelf  the  appearance  of  mildnefs,  and  ex¬ 
emption  from  all  cruelty,  he  forbad  the  facri- 
ficing  of  oxen,  or  any  other  animal ;  but  he  had 
his  near  relation  Sabinus  affaffinated,  becaule 
the  public  cryer,  inflead  of  proclaiming  him 
conful,  had  by  miftake  proclaimed  him  em¬ 
peror.  This  murder  removed  the  mafk  from 
Domitian. 

He  fhut  hitnfelf  up  every  day  at  a  certain 
hour,  in  order  that  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  but  he 
really  amufed  himfelf  in  this  interval  in  killing 
flies  with  a  bodkin,  from  whence  arofe  his  cham¬ 
berlain’s  jeff,  when  being  afked  if  any  one  was 
with  the  emperor,  he  anfwered,  “  Not  even  a 
fly.”  He  wifhed  alfo  to  be  thought  warlike, 
though  he  had  no  talents  for  war,  neither  as  a 
general  from  his  love  of  eafe,  or  a  foldier  from 
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his  fear  of  danger:  his  father,  who  knew  him 
well,  had  refufed  him  all  military  command. 

He  had  when  emperor  an  ample  field  of  laurels 
to  reap,  had  he  been  willing  to  divide  with 
Agricola  thofe  which  he  continued  to  gather  in 
Britain.  This  general  had  penetrated  to  the 
extremities  ot  that  ifland,  and  the  conqueft  of 
the  Caledonians,  a  people  fituated  oppofite  the 
Irifh  coaft,  was  alone  wanting  to  complete  its 
reduction.  The  leader  of  this  people,  eloquent 
as  brave,  was  named  Galgacus.  In  the  fpeech 

he  made  his  foldiers  the  moment  betore  the  de- 

/ 

cifive  battle  with  the  Romans,  he  fhewed  them 
he  was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  ambi¬ 
tious  conquerors.  “  We,”  faid  he  to  them, 

“  placed  at  the  extremity  of  our  ifle  as  in  a  fanc- 
“  tuary,  have  not  even  our  eyes  difgraced  with 
“  feeing  the  flavery  of  the  Gauls.  This  fpot  is 
“  the  end  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  laft 
“  retreat  of  liberty.  We  have  been  till  this 
“  day  unknown  to  fame  ;  now  behold  us  un- 
“  veiled  before  her.  On  one  hand  is  the  enemy, 

“  on  the  other,  the  ocean.  By  flight  we  cannot 
“  efcape,  and  let  us  not  hope  to  do  fo  by  fub- 
“  million.  The  Romans,”  he  continued, C£  are  the 
“  general  robbers  of  all  lands,  und  the  pirates 
“  of  all  feas.  The  eafl  and  weft  united  have 
<f  not  been  fufficient  to  fatiate  their  avarice  5 
“  when  rich  they  are  mifers,  when  poor,  am- 
“  bitious.  To  kill,  to  revenge,  and  maflacre  is  in 
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“  their  language  to  reign ;  and  what  they  call 
sc  peace  is  eternal  flavery.  Nature  has  planted 
(r  in  all  men  the  love  of  their  offspring,  but  they 
“  take  from  us  thefe  objects  fo  tenderly  che- 
“  rifhed,  to  make  them  their  mercenaries  and 
“  the  inftruments  of  their  dominion  in  other 
“  lands.  Our  wives  and  daughters  who  re- 
<c,  main  are  the  prey  of  their  violence,  and  be- 
come  in  peace  the  vidtims  of  their  deteftable 
cc  feduction.  All  our  pofleffions,  under  divers 
pretences,  become  theirs:  our  money  for 
e(  their  taxes,  our  corn  for  their  fubfiflence;  and 
“  our  hands  and  bodies  labour  to  till  the  earth 
only  to  enfure  our  flavery.” 

He  then  reprefented  to  them  what  they  who 
had  neither  treafures  nor  riches  to  redeem  them 
from  the  perfonal  labour  which  the  conquerors 
would  impofe  on  them  muft  have  to  fuffer  from 
the  Romans  if  once  fubdued,  and  that  to  refill 
their  efforts  they  had  only  to  remain  united. 
“  They  have,”  faid  he,  “  built  their  empire  on 
our  diflenfions,  and  have  penetrated  to  the 
“  ends  of  Britain  rather  by  its  vices  than  their 
“  own  valour.”  Galgacus  then  reprefented  to 
the  Caledonians,  that  were  the  Romans  once 
conquered,  the  mercenaries  and  forced  allies 
whom  they  dragged  along  with  them  would  be 
feen  immediately  to  abandon  them.  “  After 
“  this  battle,”  he  faid,  “  there  is  no  more  to  fear. 
“  Their  fortreffes  are  unguarded  ;  their  colo- 
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“  nies  full  of  the  aged  ;  their  towns,  by  the  op- 
“  preflion  of  the  one  party  and  difobedience  of 
<e  the  other,  ill  fecured.  Here,”  faid  he,  point¬ 
ing  to  his  army,  “  here  is  falvation  and  peace. 
Here,”  fhewing  them  the  Romans,  “  the  mines 
“  we  fhall  have  to  dig,  the  tortures,  taxes,  and 
“  every  other  attendant  on  the  flavery  we  (hall 
ee  have  to  fuffer.  Soldiers,  it  is  for  you  to  end 
“  it  or  make  it  eternal :  march  then  with  the 
“  paft  and  the  future  before  your  eyes,  your 
“  anceftors  and  your  pofterity.” 

Agricola’s  harangue  to  his  foldiers  was  lefs  ani¬ 
mated, but  better  feconded  by  the  difcipline  of  his 
legions  than  that  of  Galgacus  by  the  valour  of  his 
followers.  A  terrible  carnage  of  the  iflanders  en- 
fued.  Seeing  their  valour  fubdued  by  (kill,  the 
unfortunate  viftims  uttered  fcreams  of  defpera- 
tion :  fome  dragging  away  the  wounded ;  others 
calling  back  thofe  who  were  loft ;  fome  burning 
their  houfes  after  their  defeat  before  they  quit¬ 
ted  them ;  others  abandoning  their  firft  retreats, 
to  feek  fuch  as  were  more  fecure :  fome  in  mu¬ 
tual  confultation  gathering  hope,  and  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  others  awakened  at  the  fight  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  whilft  in  the  wildnefs  of 
defpair  fome  killed  them  with  their  own  hands, 
to  refcue  them  from  the  infolence  of  the  com 
querors.  Thofe  fent  on  the  purfuit  faw  only 
their,  fmoking  houfes  from  far,  but  met  no 
inhabitants.  No  found  was  heard  along  the 
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vallies,  a  deep  filence  reigned  every  where  j  till 
Agricola,  finding  they  made  no  endeavour  to 
rally,  led  back  his  army  into  the  centre  of  the 
ifland,  which  he  endeavoured  to  civilize. 

Was  it  with  a  view  to  the  happinefs  of  thefe 
favages,  who  were  before  contented  with  their 
lot,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  adopt 
the  Roman  manners,  cuftoms,  and  even  drefs  ? 
Were  we  to  judge  of  the  motive  by  the  effe£t, 
we  fhould  fay  that  Agricola  endeavoured  to  ef¬ 
feminate  them  by  luxuries  and  fuperfluities.  He 
affifted  them  in  building  houfes,  conftrufting 
temples,  and  ornamenting  public  and  other 
places  of  affembly.  He  had  their  chiefs  in- 
flru£ted  in  literature,  who  foon  learnt  the  vices 
of  their  mailers ;  grew  accuftomed  to  baths,  to 
walking  in  the  porticos,  and  the  idlenefs  of  great 
cities.  They  began,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  to 
talk  of  that  politenefs  and  civility,  which  made 
a  part  of  their  flavery. 

Jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  Domitian 
recalled  him,  and  received  him  very  coldly.  The 
conqueror  of  England,  unwilling  to  give  um¬ 
brage,  condemned  himfelf  to  a  very  retired  life. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  fick;  and  by  the 
emperor’s  attention,  in  fending  hourly  to  vifit 
him,  and  enquiring  attentively  concerning  the 
health  of  a  man  whom  he  had  fo  much  neglefled 
before,  it  has  been  conje£lured  that  A.gricola 
died  by  poifon. 
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A  revolt  took  place  in  Africa,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebels ;  but  the  war 
againft  the  Dacians  terminated  lefs  fortunately. 
Domitian  himfelf  repaired  to  the  frontier,  but  faw 
the  enemy  at  a  diltance  only  ;  and  with  the  pre- 
fumptuoufnefs  ufual  to  the  ignorant,  refufed 
reafonable  conditions  to  their  leader  Decebalus: 
but  when  his  generals  had  been  beaten,  he 
pafl*ed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  Ihame- 
fully  fubmitted  to  a  tribute.  He  fent  a  forged 
letter  from  Decebalus  to  the  fenate,  in  which 
this  prince  owned  himfelf  conquered,  and  fub¬ 
mitted  to  pay  tribute.  By  means  of  this  auda¬ 
cious  falfehood,  Domitian  impudently  triumphed 
over  the  Dacians  in  Rome. 

No  one  was  deceived;  but  no  one  pretended 
to  beotherwife;  and  even  in  fecre  fcarce  dared 
the  Romans  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
each  other :  the  emperor  had  re-eflablilhed  the 
law  called  lex  majejlatis  which  had  been  abo- 
lithed  by  his  brother,  whofe  government  and 
conduft  he  continually  ftudied  to  difcredit.  By 
fuch  tyrannic  ftepshe  got  rid  of  the  great,  againft 
whom  he  feemed  to  have  fworn  eternal  hatred. 
If  a  man  of  high  birth  was  popular,  he  courted 
the  people’s  affeftion,  and  gave  room  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  civil  war  ;  if  he  lived  retired,  he  was 
defirous  of  fame,  by  affeQing  to  fly  the  world: 
were  his  manners  fpotlefs,  it  was  fome  new 
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Brutus,  who  by  his  condufif  tacitly  cenfured 
that  of  the  emperor;  the  ignorant  and  ftupid 
concealed  under  that  appearance  fome  fan- 
guinary  defign  :  the  aflive  and  lively  were  of 
a  reftlefs  difpofition.  Every  citizen  who  was 
rich,  was  too  much  fo  for  a  fubjeft  ;  and  it  was 
fufficient  to  be  poor  fo  be  capable  of  the  moft 
defperate  enterprizes.  Thus  the  prifons  and 
places  of  exile  became  filled  by  fufpicion,  and 
were  emptied  only  by  the  executioner. 

The  chriftians,  regular  in  their  morals,  re¬ 
tired  in  their  lives,  united  like  brethren,  and 
making  a  myftery  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
could  not  fail  to  attra<T  the  attention  of  fo  dif- 
truftful  a  tyrant;  andDomitian  perfecuted  them 
throughout  his  whole  empire.  His  cruelty  broke 
forth  particularly  againft  thofe  of  diftinguifhed 
rank,  and  fome  even  of  his  own  family.  Nor 
can  any  thing  of  this  kind  be  furprizing  in  a  man 
who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  called  Lord  and  God, 
and  altars  to  be' raifed  and  victims  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  his  ftatues.  Thefe  barbarifms  were 
united  with  magnificent  fhews  and  fplendid  fes¬ 
tivals,  which  he  gave  the  people.  He  advanced 
the  fecular  games,  which  were  to  have  taken 
place  after  a  centenary  revolution  of  tho  em¬ 
pire  only  ;  and  invented  the  capitoline  games, 
inftituted  to  celebrate  his  virtues.  They  were 
originally  intended  to  be  renewed  every  five 
years,  which  took  place  afterward,  though  the 
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bafe  intent  of  their  origin  was  excluded,  and 
they  formed  a  new  epecha. 

A  jeft  of  this  prince’s  is  preferved,  which 
could  be  invented  by  none  but  a  man  of  his 
character.  He  invited  the  chief  fenators  and 
knights  to  fupper.  From  the  gate  of  the  palace 
they  were  conduced  into  an  apartment  hung 
with  black,  where  every  thing  feemed  to  por¬ 
tend  death  :  by  the  glimmering  of  the  lamps 
they  perceived  as  many  coffins  as  there  were 
perfons,  with  the  name  of  each  infcribed  in 
large  characters.  A  number  of  naked  men,  whofe 
Ikins  were  blackened,  carrying  a  fword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flambeau  iti  the  other,  then  entered 
the  room,  and  danced  round  them  in  menacing 
attitudes;  when  at  the  moment  that  their  fear 
was  at  the  height,  a  meffenger  from  the  gracious 
emperor  comes  to  inform  them  that  they  may 
retire.  It  is  not  faid  whether  he  enjoyed  the 
pleafure  of  this  fight,  but  it  may  be  conjectured 
he  was  not  a  man  who  would  willingly  deprive 
himfelf  of  it. 

Domitian  was  perhaps  defirous  to  make 
others  feel  the  terrors  he  himfelf  underwent. 
Every  thing  gave  him  offence,  and  he  believed 
himfelf  inceffantly  furrounded  with  aflaffins.  He 
had  the  gallery  he  ufually  walked  in  crufted 
over  with  a  ftone  which  reflected  objeCts  like  a 
mirror,  that  he  might  fee  thofe  who  fhould 
defign  to  attack  him  from  behind.  Many  other 
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precautions  fhew  his  dread.  He  had  a  fixed  idea* 
no  one  knows  why,  of  a  particular  day  which  he 
dreaded  more  than  any  other,  and  even  of  the 
hour  that  was  to  be  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  there  was 
no  premeditated  defign  againft  him,  and  a  trifling 
chance  caufed  his  death. 

A  child  whom  he  had  in  his  chamber  to 
amufe  him  with  teaching  it  to  talk,  faw  a  paper 
drop  from  behind  his  pillow  whilfl  he  was 
afleep,  which  he  took  up  and  carried  away  as  a 
plaything.  The  wife  of  Domitian,  the  emprefs 
Domitia,  meeting  the  child,  took  the  paper  from 
his  hand  without  defign,  and  reading  it  was 
aftonifhed  to  find  it  a  lift:  of  profcribed  perfons, 
with  her  own  name  at  the  head.  The  perfons 
whom  it  pointed  out  being  haftily  aflembled, 
found  there  was  no  fafety  for  them  but  in 
the  tyrant’s  death.  It  was  immediately  con¬ 
cluded  on,  for  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft, 
fince  the  emperor  might  mifs  the  paper.  A 
freed  man,  Stephanus  by  name,  fteward  to  the 
emprefs,  ftrong  and  robuft,  took  upon  himfelf 
to  ftrike  the  blow :  he  was  introduced  un¬ 
der  fome  pretence  to  the  chamber  of  Domi¬ 
tian,  and  prefented  him  a  paper,  which  whilft 
he  read  with  attention,  Stephanus  ftabbed  him 
in  the  belly  with  a  poniard.  He  ftruggled,  and 
the  reft  came  in  and  ended  him.  With  equal 
quicknefs  his  ftatues  were  overthrown  in  the 
cities,  his  images  trodden  under  foot,  and  his 
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name  effaced  from  the  magnificent  monuments 
he  had  caufed  to  be  ere&ed.  Nothing  was 
left  remaining  but  what  could  not  leffen  the 
opprobrium  due  to  his  memory.  He  lived  forty- 
four  years,  of  which  he  reigned  fifteen,  and  was 
the  laft  of  thofe  emperors  who  have  been  called 
the  twelve  Caffars  :  among!!  whom,  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  humanity,  two  only  were  good,  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Titus,  and  thefe  two  were  the  only 
ones  who  died  a  natural  death. 

Under  Domitian  appeared  an  extraordinary 
man,  Apollonius,  ufually  ftyled  Thyaneus,  from 
his  being  of  the  town  of  Thyana  in  Cappa¬ 
docia.  At  fourteen  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
do&rine  of  the  metempfychofis  and  other  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy.  At  fixteen 
he  profeffed  to  pra&ife  its  mortifications,  ab- 
ftaining  from  wine  and  animal  food  of  all  kinds, 
going  barefoot,  fuffering  his  hair  to  grow,  and 
wearing  linen  apparel  only,  that  he  might  be  in¬ 
debted  for  nothing  to  animals.  In  a  temple  of  iEf- 
culapius  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  difeafes 
and  their  cure.  Proud  of  his  virtue,  he  cenfured 
with  bitternefs  the  vices  of  mankind,  yet  he  has 
not  efcaped  the  fufpicions  of  being  too  much 
attached  to  his  difciples.  Many  of  them  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  travels  through  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Greece  ;  to  the  brachmans  of  India  and 
the  magi  of  Perfia :  he  boafted  that  he  under- 
flood  the  languages  of  all  thefe  nations.  Palling 
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through  Babylon,  he  learned  from  the  Chal- 
deans  to  explain  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  Ting¬ 
ing  of  birds  ;  and  feemed  to  traverfe  the  world,  to 
bear  away  the  follies  of  each  particular  country. 

Apollonius,  engaged  in  other  things  bedde 
philofophy,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  appear¬ 
ed  not  beneath  his  attention.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confpiracies  againd  Nero  and 
Domitian,  and  encouraged  the  accomplices.  Vef* 
pafian  confulted  him,  and  Apollonius  predicted 
for  Vefpafian.  Various  miracles  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  fuch  as  having  difappeared  from 
before  Domitian,  whofe  anger  he  feared,  and 
having  raifed  a  girl  from  the  dead  ;  however, 
authors  fay,  it  was  believed  fhe  was  not  perfectly 
dead :  but  the  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  miracles  is 
his  revelation  of  the  death  of  Domitian,  which  is 
thus  related. — The  prophet  was  haranguing  to  a 
numerous  audience  at  Ephefus,  when  fuddenly 
his  voice  faltered  as  if  druck  with  apprehendon. 
He  continued  his  difcourfe,  though  dill  weakly, 
and  as  if  attentive  to  fomething  elfe  :  on  a  bid¬ 
den  he  dopt,  ceafed  to  fpeak,  and  cading  his 
eyes  down,  after  a  moment’s  paufe,  cried  aloud  : 
<e  Courage,  brave  Stephanus,  courage,  drike  the 
tc  tyrant!”  All  prefent  dood  motionlefs  with 
amazement;  Apollonius  then  refumed :  “  Rejoice, 
“  for  the  tyrant  is  dead,  he  has  this  moment  ex- 
“  pired.”  On  examining  into  circumdances 
and  dates,  it  appears  that  thefe  words  were 
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pronounced  the  very  day  and  hour,  in  which 
Domitian  received  from  Stephanus  the  mortal 
blow. 

Judging  of  Apollonius  by  his  manners,  his 
intrigues,  and  his  vanity ;  and  examining  the 
memorials  of  his  life  with  attention  to  the 
character  of  Damis,  who  has  collected  them,  and 
who  was  extremely  credulous  and  entirely 
devoted  to  his  mailer;  as  well  as  on  reflecting 
on  the  whole  texture  of  his  hillory  tranfmitted 
by  Philollratus,  who  collected  it  long  after  the 
event,  with  an  intention  of  making  a  wonderful 
man  of  his  hero;  obferving,  in  fhort,the  erroneous 
dates,  falfe  defcriptions,  and  faults  of  all  kinds, 
with  which  this  work  abounds,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  whole  to  be  a  tiffue  of  fables 
and  falfehoods,  which  never  has  had  and  never 
can  have  any  authority,  but  with  thofe  who 
would  wifh  to  weaken  the  conviction  of  the 
moll  facred  truths,  by  drawing  a  parallel  be-  ' 
tween  them  and  the  illufions  of  falfehood. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Domitian  made  Now,  9fc 
public,  than  Nerva  was  named  to  the  purple 
by  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army.  An¬ 
toninus,  his  ancient  friend,  congratulating  him 
in  the  fenate,  faid  he  rejoiced  lefs  for  him  at  his 
advancement  to  the  throne  than  he  did  for  the 
people,  whofe  happinefs  he  was  on  the  point- of 
caulzng ;  and  at  the  fame  time  addreffed  to  him 
that  remarkable  prediction  which  other  princes 
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have  found  true,  that  his  elevation  would  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  hatred  of  friends  and  enemies " 
“  particularly,”  faid  he,  “  to  that  of  the  for- 
4t  mer,  who  will  not  fail  to  hate  you  as  foon  as 
ts  you  fhall  refufe  a  fingle  favour  they  fhall  alk 
«  you,” 

Nerva  had  parted  through  the  offices  of  praetor 
and  conful.  He  cultivated  letters  and  was 
diftinguifhed  for  his  talent  for  poetry.  When 
raifed  to  the  fovereign  authority,  he  united 
liberty  with  abfolute  power,  and  under  his 
government  the  Romans  tailed  the  fweets  of  the 
one  without  feeling  the  inconveniences  of  the 
other.  He  began  by  liberating  the  prifoners  of 
ilate  from  their  irons,  and  recalling  the  exiled ; 
yet  he  punirtied  informers  even  mere  feverely 
than  Titus  who  detefted  them  had  done,  and  by 
the  fame  edi£l  forbad  all  profecution  for  offend¬ 
ing  againft  the  lex  majejlatis.  The  chriftians  en¬ 
joyed  fome  refpite,  and  he  engaged  himfelf  by 
an  oath,  which  he  fulfilled,  to  put  no  fenator  to 
death.  By  his  orders  the  proprietors  of  effedls 
taken  from  them  when  in  prifon  or  in  exile, 
came  even  into  the  palace  to  take  what  was 
their  due.  He  diminithed  the  imports,  forbad  the 
erecting  of  all  gold  or  filver  ftatues  to  him,  and 
retrenched  all  fuperfluous  expenditure. 

That  has  been  attributed  to  his  generofity, 
which  was  perhaps  but  the  refult  of  policy  he 
purchafed  lands  at  his  private  expence,  which 
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he  ordered  to  be  divided  amongft  the  poor  of 
Rome.  Some  have  thought  he  took  this  means 
of  difcharging  from  the  capital  the  populace 
whom  their  idlenefs  rendered  always  dangerous. 
For  this  end,  he  fold  a  confderable  part  of  his 
gold  and  filver  plate,  and  furniture,  and  even 
his  houfes  and  gardens,  which  he  converted  into 
divifible  lands  5  nor  was  he  difficult  as  to  the 
price,  willing  that  both  buyers  and  fellers 
ffiould  equally  make  their  profit  by  him. 

A  private  perfon,  who  had  found  a  confider- 
able  treafure  in  his  houfe,  coming  to  inform  the 
emperor,  and  receive  his  orders  refpe&ing  it : 
“  Ufe  it,”  faid  the  prince  ;  but  the  man  fearing 
the  fearch  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  re- 
prefented  to  him  that  the  amount  was  too  great 
for  a  man  in  his  ftation  ;  “  Well  then,”  anfwered 
the  prince,  <c  abufe  it.”  No  blame  has  attached  to 
this  good  emperor  but  that  of  a  little  too  much 
indulgence  for  the  wicked ;  he  admitted  Veiento 
to  his  table,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  but  who 
had  rendered  himfelf  odious,  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  by  his  informations.  At  a  repaft 
where  he  was,  the  converfation  happening  to 
turn  on  a  famous  informer  named  Catullus,  who 
lived  under  that  emperor  ;  “  What,”  faid  Nerva, 
“  would  Catullus  do  now  ?”  One  of  the  sjuefts, 
named  Mauricus,  anfwered  bluntly,  “  I  know 
“  what  he  would  do,  he  w^ould  be  at  table  with 
“  us.” 
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Notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  this  prince — ■ 
and,  perhaps,  even  in  confequence  of  it — the  pre- 
torian  guards  raifed  fome  difturbance  in  the  city, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian.  They  furrounded  Nerva  in  his  palace,  call¬ 
ing  aloud  for  the  execution  of  thofe  who  had  maf- 
facred  the  emperor;  but  Nerva,  who  fhewed  on 
this  occafion  a  becoming  firmnefs,  ftretching  out 
his  neck  to  the  enraged  foldiery,  protefted  he 
would  fooner  perifh  than  give  up  thofe  who  had 
procured  him  the  empire  :  he  was,  however, 
conftrained  to  abandon  them,  and  even  to  be- 
flow  marks  of  his  approbation  on  their  affaffins. 
This  violence  induced  him  to  take  a  colleague, 
whofe  vigour  might  fecure  him  from  fuch  at¬ 
tempts,  and  affift  him  to  fupport  the  burden  of 
empire.  Though  he  had  relatives,  his  choice 
fell  on  Trajan,  the  moft  able  man  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Nerva  died  a  ffiort  time  after¬ 
wards,  lefs  regretted  in  the  provinces  than  at 
Rome,  from  the  advantage  taken  of  his  lenity 
by  the  governors  to  defpoil  the  people :  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  do  good.  He  lived  feventy 
years,  and  reigned  only  fixteen  months. 

S8.  When  Trajan  took  the  reins  of  empire  he 
was  but  forty-two  years  old,  an  age  equally 
removed  from  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  the 
indolence  of  advanced  age.  He  was  born  in 
Spain,  of  a  family  more  ancient  than  illuftrious, 
and  paffed  through  all  the  military  gradations 
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to  the  rank  of  general,  and  commanded  the 
Germanic  legions.  On  Nerva’s  affociating  him 
in  the  empire,  he  learned  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
his  adoption  and  the  death  of  his  benefa&or. 
His  wife  Pompeia  Plotina  was  worthy  of  him ; 
as  flie  walked  up  the  fleps  of  the  palace  at 
Rome,  flie  faid  aloud,  turning- toward  the  peo_ 
pie — cc  I  hope  to  come  out  from  hence  as  I 
“  enter.”  And  her  conduct  was  always  irre¬ 
proachable. 

Trajan  was  of  a  robuft  make,  and  accuftomed 
to  fatigue ;  his  air  was  noble,  and  his  manners 
engaging :  brought  up  in  camps  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  he  had  not  the  advantages  of  ftudy  ;  but 
he  favoured  the  learned,  and  encouraged  others 
to  acquire  that  in  which  he  was  himfelf  defici¬ 
ent.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  greateft  com¬ 
mander  of  his  time,  and  comparable  to  the 
moft  illuftrious  generals  of  antiquity-^  vigilant 
and  indefatigable,  he  marched  on  foot  even  when 
emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  in  that 
manner  pafied  over  vaft  trafts  of  country,  with¬ 
out  ufing  car  or  horfe  :  there  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  drefs  and  food  and  that  of  the 
commoneft  foldiers.  He  performed  the  military 
exercifes  with  them,  affifted  them  when  fick, 
never  entered  his  own  tent  till  he  had  vifited  the 
others,  and  was  always  the  laft  who  went  to 
reft.  He  knew  all  the  old  foldiers,  whom  he 
addreffed  by  their  names,  and  recollected  all 
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their  great  actions,  which  he  failed  not  to  praife* 
though  he  kill  maintained  a  ftrift  difcipline. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne,  he  publicly 
declared  he  believed  himfelf  not  lefs  obliged  to 
the  obfervation  of  the  laws  than  the  lowed; 
citizen.  Other  emperors  had  held  the  fame 
language ;  but  what  Trajan  promifed  to  be  he 
was  :  he  feemed  only  to  retain  his  rank  to  pre¬ 
vent  anarchy :  and  whenever  his  authority  or 
prerogatives  were  in  oppofition  with  the  intereft 
of  the  people,  he  diminifhed  them.  Convinced 
that  pride  conciliates  neither  affe&ion  or  efteem, 
and  that  condefcenfion  can  be  well  allied  to 
dignity,  he  lived  with  his  people,  not  like  a 
monarch  with  his  fubje&s,  but  as  a  father  with 
his  children.  His  palace  was  open  to  people  of 
all  denominations ;  he  likened  with  patience, 
corre&ed  with  gentlenefs,  and,  like  Titus,  wifhed 
no  one  to  go  difcontented  from  his.  prefence. 
In  private  as  in  public  life,  he  was  exempt  from 
all  artifice,  and  looked  upon  fubtlety  and  cun¬ 
ning  in  affairs  as  the  tricks  of  mock  capacity 
and  wifdom.  No  one  was  ever  condemned  on 
fufpicion,  however  apparently  well-founded,  in 
his  reign.  “  It  is  better,”  he  faid,  “  a  thoufand 
criminals  fhould  efcape,  than  to  have  to  re- 
“  proach  one’s  felf  with  the  death  of  one  in- 
“  nocent  perfon.”  His  words  on  prefenting  the 
fword  to  a  pretorian  prefect  are  commemorated 
as  the  effufion  of  a  pure  and  noble  foul:  "  Make 
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Cf  life  of  it,”  faid  he,  <c  for  me  if  I  do  my  duty  3 
“  if  I  do  it  not,  againf  me.” 

Thofe  niftorians  who  have  fought  for  vices  in 
Trajan,  have  found  only  defe£ts.  He  per¬ 
haps  loved  the  table  too  well,  indulged  in 
wine,  and  fometimes  yielded  to  idlenefs ;  the 
latter  of  which  charge  applied  to  his  writ¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  letters  by  a  fecre- 
tary.  He  willingly  gave  in  to  pleafure,  but 
never  to  the  negleSI  of  public  affairs.  It  is  with 
greater  juftice  that  a  man  of  fo  gentle  a  difpofi- 
tion  is  blamed  for  permitting  the  perfecution  of 
the  chriftians.  Had  he  only  fuffered  the  ufual 
facrifices  to  his  flatues,  and  the  people’s  fwear- 
ing  by  his  life  and  his  eternity,  he  might  Hand  ex- 
cufed  as  yielding  only  to  the  cultoms  eflablifhed 
by  his  predeceffors  3  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  exceflive  vanity  if  he  liften- 
ed  in  full  fenate  to  the  praifes -bellowed  on  him 
to  his  face  by  Pliny,  in  a  panegyric  which 
laffed  feveral  hours: — How  fupport  for  fo  long 
a  time  a  dire£l  eulogium?  It  is  to  be  wifhed, for 
the  honour  of  Trajan,  that  the  panegyrift  had 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  ffatue,  and  not  the  per- 
fon  there  prefent.  The  fenate  gave  him  the 
furname  of  Optimus ,  or  Bell.  It  is  found  infcribed 
on  his  medals,  and  on  the  numerous  edifices  this 
prince  caufed  to  be  rebuilt  or  conftrubted  under 
him.  This  affe£lation  procured  him  the  fur- 
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name  of  Parius  (pellitory) ;  a  plant  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  nature^  of  clinging  to  walls. 

Trajan  had  a  favourite,  or  rather  minifter, 
Licinius  Sura,  who  was  of  the  greateft  ufe  to 
him  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ;  and  had,  in¬ 
deed,  induced  Nerva  to  adopt  him.  The  empe¬ 
ror  repayed  this  fervice  by  the  molt  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  from  whence  arofe  an  exceffive 
jealoufy  amongft  the  courtiers,  who  haraffed  the 
emperor  with  accufations  againft  Sura,  whom 
they  even  charged  with  the  defign  of  affaffinat- 
ing  him.  Tired  with  thefe  accufations,  Trajan 
went  without  invitation  to  fup  with  this  mini- 
fter,  fent  away  his  own  attendants,  and  called 
for  Sura’s  furgeon  to  apply  fome  remedy  to  his 
eyes.  He  was  then  fhaved  by  his  barber  ;  and, 
after  bathing,  fat  down  to  his  table  without 
the  leaf:  diftruft.  The  next  day  he  faid  to  thofe 
who  were  accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  him  of  Seja- 
nus :  <£  If  he  had  any  defign  to  kill  me,  he 
“  would  have  done  it  yefferday.” 

Under  Trajan,  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Roman 
legions  was  reanimated.  He  led  them  himfelf  a- 
gainli  theDacians,  and  triumphed  twice  over  De- 
cebalus,  who  had  impofed  a  tribute  on  Domitian. 
The  fame  defire  of  glory  carried  him  into  Alia, 
where  he  fubdued  nations  whofe  names  were  ' 
before  unknown  at  Rome  :  he  made  a  point  of 
over-running  the  countries  conquered  by  Alex-  ! 
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ander,  and  carrying  his  vi&ories  even  beyond 
them.  Like  the  conqueror  of  Afia,  he  con¬ 
ceived  great  projects  ;  and  if  he  founded  not,, he 
repaired  many  cities.  The  earthquakes,  which 
were  very  frequent  in  his  reign,  gave  him  but  too 
frequent  opportunity  to  exert  his  tafte  for  build¬ 
ing.  The  Euphrates  would  then  have  been  united 
to  the  Tigris,  had  it  not  been  apprehended  that 
one  of  thefe  rivers,  higher  than  the  other,  might 
ruth  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  reftrained,  and 
convert  a  vaft  country  into  a  lake  by  its  waters. 

Though  from  the  time  he  began  his  warlike 
exploits  he  inhabited  Rome  and  Italy  by  inter¬ 
vals  only,  and  they  even  fihort  ones,  he  did  not 
the  lefs  attend  to  the  embellithment  of  this  part 
of  his  empire.  Through  the  midft  of  feverai 
barbarous  nations  he  caufed  a  road  to  be  made 
from  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea,  to 
Gaul.  <c  The  god  of  the  Danube,”  fays  a  poet, 
“  afliamed  of  feeing  his  waters  confined  by  a 
“  bridge,  hid  his  head  among  the  reeds-.”  Tra¬ 
jan  founded  likewife  feverai  libraries,  raifed  a 
theatre  in  the  Campus  Martius,  enlarged  the 
circus,  caufed  clear  and  wholefome  waters  to 
pour  through  the  public  fquares ;  and  levelling 
an  irregular  fpot,  founded  the  fquare  which  bore 
his  name,  of  which  the  foie  remaining  monu¬ 
ment  of  its  tafte  and  magnificence,  the  Trajan 
column,  teaches  us  to  regret  what  we  have  loft. 

Beneath  this  column  Trajan  was  -interred. 
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Others  fay,  that  the  allies  of  this  great  man 
were  contained  in  a  golden  apple  held  by  a  fta- 
tue  which  furmounted  it.  He  was  carried  off 
by  a  flux  in  a  few  days  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia, 
at  fixty-eight  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  nine¬ 
teen  and  a  half.  By  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  death,  almoft  all 
his  conquefls  in  Alia,  from  which  he  had  hoped 
a  crown  of  immortal  glory,  had  already  eluded 
his  grafp ;  whilft  chriftianity,  which  he  withed 
to  deftroy,  continued  to  triumph  and  is  pre- 
ferved. 

Adrian, n7.  The  intentions  of  Trajan  with  regard  to  a 
fucceffor  are  not  certainly  known  :  fome  au¬ 
thors  fay  he  meant  to  name  ten  perfons  of  thofe 
whom  he  thought  moft  worthy  of  the  empire  to 
the  fenate,  that  from  amongff  them  they  might 
choofe  one  ■,  others  believe  that  he  hefltated  be¬ 
tween  three  men  ■,  the  one  an  able  civilian,  the 
fecond  a  good  general,  and  the  third  honoured 
for  his  virtues,  by  his  particular  efteem.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  paffed  for  certain,  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  death  he  adopted  Adrian,  a  Spa¬ 
niard  like  himfelf,  fon  of  his  firft  coufin,  and 
huflband  to  Julia  Sabina  his  grand-niece.  This 
marriage  had  been  contrasted  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  emprefs  Plotina,  who  greatly 
loved  Adrian,  and  to  whom  Trajan  rather  gave 
his  confent  than  his  approbation.  He  never 
fficwed  atiy  mark  of  diftinStion  to  either  of  them. 
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whofe  union  was  rather  the  effect  of  policy  than 
inclination,  as  was  apparent  from  the  cold  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  lived  together ;  as  far  from 
conjugal  tendernefs  on  the  one  fide  as  on  the 
other. 

If  certain  dark  rumours  may  be  believed,  PIo- 
tina  concealed  the  death  of  her  hufband  a  few 
days,  during  which  time  file  took  her  meafures 
with  Tatianus,  a  Spaniard,  and  formerly  tutor  to 
Adrian  ;  fent  for  this  prince,  then  abfent  at  fome 
diftance,  and  placed  a  man  in  Trajan’s  bed, 
who  imitating  the  voice  of  the  dying  emperor, 
adopted  him  as  his  fuccefior.  If  there  is  no  flat¬ 
tery  in  the  account  of  cotemporary  hiftorians, 
Adrian  was  a  prodigy.  His  memory  ferved  him 
at  all  times  fo  exaftly,  that  he  could  recal,  with¬ 
out  confufion,  not  only  the  names  of  his  prefent 
foldiers,  but  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  long  fince 
under  him  ;  if  he  took  up  a  book  and  read  it, 
he  knew  it  by  heart :  and,  trained  in  almofi:  every 
fcience,  he  was  the  mod  eloquent  orator,  and 
greatefi:  poet  of  his  time  ;  he  could  paint,  en¬ 
grave,  fing,  and  play  on  all  inftruments  with 
a  fuperiority  which  furprized  the  greatefi:  maf- 
ters.  Befide  cultivating  philofophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics  with  fuccefs,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  and  the  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  herbs  and  metals.  He  was  obferved 
to  diftate  to  feveral  fecretaries  at  once,  and  to 
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regulate  affairs  of  importance  at  the  fame  au¬ 
dience  with  feveral  minifters. 

Adrian  honoured  men  of  letters  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  vvith  his  particular  protection;  he  reckoned 
amongft  his  pleafures  that  of  employing  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  his  poets  in  extempore  verfes.  Delicate 
in  exprefffon,  he  was  fond  of  hearing  his  re¬ 
marks  adopted.  Having  cenfured  one  day  an 
expreffion  of  Favorinus,  which  that  gramma¬ 
rian  might  have  defended  by  various  authorities; 
his  friends  expreffing  their  furprize  that  he  did 
not :  “  Do  you  think,”  faid  he,  “  I  will  dif- 
“  pute  a  literary  queftion  with  one  who  has 
f£  thirty  legions  at  his  command  ?” 

The  contradictions  obfervable  in  the  conduCt 
of  Adrian  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  influence  of  two  different  minifters. 
His  tutor,  Tatianus,  a  harfh  and  fevere  Spaniard, 
advifed  him  to  fome  aCts  of  cruelty,  particularly 
the  getting  rid  of  fome  fenators,  on  fufpicion 
only;  which  he  allowed  himfelf  to  do:  whilft 
Similis,  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  conciliating  na¬ 
ture,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  efteem 
of  Trajan,  gave  his  fucceffor  the  councils  of 
peace  and  indulgence,  which  he  fo  often  fol¬ 
lowed.  To  the  honour  of  Trajanus,  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  he  difgraced  Tatianus,  and  even 
deflgned  to  punifh  him  more  feverely.  Similis 
voluntarily  retired  at  feventy  years  of  age,  and 
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living  feven  more,  caufed  the  following  in- 
fcription  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb :  “  I  was 
“  feventy-feven  years  on  earth,  out  of  which  I 
“  lived  feven.” 

Affable  to  all,  and  familiar  with  his  friends, 
Adrian  vifited  even  his  freedmen  when  tick. 
He  avenged  himfelf  on  none  of  thofe  who  had 
been  his  enemies  before  his  acceffion.  Having 
met  one  of  them,  he  faid  to  him,  “  You  are 
“  fafe  now.”  He  gave,  however,  too  much 
credit  to  informers,  many  of  his  courtiers  be¬ 
came  the  vi£lims  of  his  credulity,  and  his  favour 
was  never  certain.  He  was  liberal  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  yet  an  exatf  obferverof  military  difcipline, 
of  which  he  fet  the  example  in  his  own  perfon. 
He  lived  like  a  common  foldier  amongft  the  ar¬ 
my;  walked  on  foot  bare-headed,  and  in  the  fame 
drefs,  on  the  frozen  fummits  of  the  Alps,  as  in 
the  burning  defarts  of  Africa.  His  uprightnefs 
in  the  diflribution  of  juftice,  and  his  refpeft  for 
the  fenate,  have  been  celebrated.  He  never  un¬ 
dertook  any  thing  without  the  advice  of  the  fe- 
nators,  at  whofe  meetings  he  regularly  afiifted, 
went  to  the  confulswhen  hewifhed  to  advife  with 
them,  and  fuffered  no  appeal  from  their  fentences 
to  him.  This  eflimable  condu£f  was  tarnilhed 
by  an  indifcreet  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the 
affairs  of  others,  the  lownefs  of  debauch,  and 
the  rage  of  fuperftition.  Adrian,  by  giving  up 
the  conquefts  of  Trajan,  delivered  himfelf  from 
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a  great  burden.  He  was  defirous  even  to  end 
the  war  with  the  Dacians,  and  other  nations  on 
the  frontiers,  by  fimilar  ceflions,  had  it  not  been 
reprefented  to  him  that  thefe  barbarians,  ftill 
advancing,  would  alfo  ftill  maintain  a  perpetual 
war,  which  it  was  better  to  keep  at  a  diftance.  He 
yielded  to  thefe  reafons,  but  he  drove  them  not 
far  back,  remaining  only  on  the  defenfive.  The 
tranquillity  he  thus  obtained  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fatisfy  his  inclination  for  travelling; 
he  faid,  “  That  as  the  fun  enlightens  every  re- 
tc  gion  of  the  earth  without  confining  his  rays  to 
“  any  particular  fpot,  an  emperor  ought  to  vifit 
“  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  that  he  might 
“  not  be  necefiitated  to  believe  the  reports  of 
“  thofe  who  governed  them.”  It  is  poflible 
Adrian  might  be  aftuated  by  this  laudable 
motive ;  but  when  we  obferve  the  eagernefs 
and  perfeverance  with  which  he  purfued  his 
journeys,  without  depriving  him  of  this  idea  of 
utility,  we  muff  believe  he  was  alfo  powerfully 
led  on  by  curiofity: — Who  would  not  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  it;  able  as  he  was  to  travel  like  an  emperor, 
and  to  furprize  nature,  in  the  moft  fecret  retire¬ 
ments,  where  fire  conceals  her  myfteries ;  and 
to  admire  her  beauties,  as  well  as  to  call  forth 
all  the  magnificence  of  art  ?  But  one  fo  ele¬ 
vated,  fees  not  mankind  through  all  the  pomp 
of  his  retinue,  nor  can  experience,  like  the  foli- 
tary  traveller,  the  obfcure  peace  of  mediocrity 
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in  cities,  or  innocence  and  chearfulnefs  in  the 
cottage.  Thus  all  things  are  balanced. 

In  the  courfe  of  feventeen  years,  Adrian  paffed 
through  the  two  Gauls,  England,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Mauritania,  Africa,  Lybia,  Sicily,  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Cappadocia,  Phry¬ 
gia,  Alia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Moefia,  and  Dal¬ 
matia.  In  Gaul  he  vifited  the  principal  Roman 
fortreffes,  leaving  every-where  behind  him  the 
marks  of  his  generofity.  .  He  remained  fome 
time  in  Germany,  where  were  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  troops,  to  reftore  their  difcipline.  As  the 
Caledonians  thought  not  proper  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  laws,  he  took  meafures  that  they  thould 
not  molelt  the  Englifh  who  adopted  them,  and 
clrcumfcribed  thefe  barbarians  within  the  limits 
of  their  country  by  a  ftrong  wall,  the  remains  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Thefe  noble  monu¬ 
ments  marked  his  return  and  abode  with  the 
Gauls  :  a  magnificent  palace  at  Nimes  for  Plo- 
tina,  the  widow  of  Trajan  ;  the  amphitheatres  in 
the  fame  town ;  and  the  Pont  du  Gard  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

He  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Auguftus  founded 
by  Tiberius  at  Tarragona  in  Spain,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  his  native  country  with  great  privileges. 
From  Rome  he  paffed  to  Sicily  and  Greece  ; 
adorned  many  towns,  temples,  public  places, 
and  other  edifices  j  and  returning  to  Rome, 
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celebrated  with  magnificence  the  obfequies  of 
Plotina.  He  built  there  a  temple  to  Venus, 
and  one  to  the  Fortune  of  Rome.  On  thefe  two 
works  he  wifhed  for  the  approbation  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  the  architect  of  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
whom  he  ought  to  have  confulted  beforehand. 
Lefs  complaifant  to  the  mafter  of  thirty  legions 
than  the  grammarian  before  cited,  the  architect 
pronounced  the  roofs  to  be  too  low,  and  the 
ftatues  too  high.  “  When  the  gods  and  god- 
cc  defies,”  faid  he,  “  fhall  chufe  to  rife  and 
“  come  out,  they  will  not  be  able.”  But,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  emperor,  he  payed  for  the 
jefi  with  his  life. 

Whilft  pafling  from  one  province  to  the  other, 
Adrian  negletted  not  to  obferve  whatever  of 
agreeable  or  terrible  nature  offered.  Fine  fixa¬ 
tions,  finding  profpefts,  the  majeftic  rifing  of 
the  fun  from  the  higheft  mountains,  the  burftings 
of  the  ftorm,  the  treacherous  calm  of  the  fea,  or 
the  horrible  grandeur  of  its  tempefts.  Charac¬ 
ters  and  cufiorns  efcaped  not  his  obferving  eye. 
He  remarks,  in  -one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  at  Alexandria  all  men,  even  the 
blind,  followed  forne  trade.  “  Pagans,”  favs  he, 
<c  Chriftians,  Samaritans,  and  Jews.”  He  might 
have  faid  all  thefe  adore  but  one  god — their  in- 
terefi.  He  embellifhed,,  enriched,  and  endow¬ 
ed  the  mufe'um  of  Alexandria,  that  noble  efta- 
blifhment  founded  by  the  JPtolemies  in  their 
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palace  ;  where  men  of  letters  were  magnificently 
lodged  and  maintained  in  different  focieties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fe£t  they  followed,  or  the  fcience 
they  profeffed.  To  him  the  empire  was  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  Perpetual  Edift,  a  vaft  cohesion  of 
all  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  praetors.  He 
wifhed  alfo  to  eftablifh  an  uniform  code  through¬ 
out  the  empire. 

Whilft  he  was  in  Egypt,  Adrian  loft  Anti- 
nous,  a  young  man  of  great  beauty,  whom  he 
/lamented,  fay  authors,  “  like  an  adored  wife 
a  companion  which  explains  the  nature  of  his 
attachment.:  The  feafts  he  inftituted  in  his  ho-* 
nour,  and  the  temples  he  dedicated  to  him, 
fhew  with- what  effrontery  in  enlightened  ages 
man  isfometimes  fullied  with  the  moft  difgrace- 
ful  paffions.  The  emperor  not  only  paffed 
through  Athens,  but  returned  to  that  city,  and 
laid  down  there  his  imperial  pomp  and  took 
pleafure  in  appearing  in  the  habit  of  an  ar- 
chon.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  (hewed  his  liberality  to  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  -  •  n: 

It  was  nearly  at  the  time  he  was  thus  amufing 
himfelf  that  his  generals  fpread  defolation  over 
Judea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  revolted 
under  the  conduct  of  Barchocab,  who  gave  him¬ 
felf  out  to  be  the  Meftiah.  The  impoftor  drew 
together  a  vaft  multitude,  who  would  -not  be 
murdered  with  impunity.  The  war  w^as  for 
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three  years  difaftrous  to  the  Romans,  who  gain¬ 
ed  at  length  a  complete  victory.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  took  and  razed  fifty  towns  and  caftles,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  villages,  and  maffacred 
more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  men.  The 
number  of  thofe  who  perifhed  by  famine  and 
fire  were  incalculable.  Almoft  all  the  furviving 
Jews  were  fold  in  the  fairs  at  the  fame  price 
with  their  horfes  ;  whilft  fuch  who  could  not  be 
fold  were  tranfported  into  Egypt,  where  they 
perifhed  w-ith  hunger,  or  under  the  blows  of  a 
people  who  held  them  in  execration.  They 
were  forbidden  to  enter  Jerufalem  on  pain  of 
death,  or  even  to  inhabit  thofe  places  where  they 
could  fee  it.  Adrian  altered  the  city,  fo  that  it 
may  be  faid  it  was  no  longer  the  fame.  He  gave 
it  a  new  inclofure  ;  put  without  the  wall  what 
was  before  within  ;  and  even  deprived  it  of  its 
name  Jerufalem,  to  give  it  that  of  JElia.  Capito¬ 
lina,  which  it  long  bore.  He  caufed  a  hog  to 
be  placed  over  the  principal  gate,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  Jews,  who  abhor  this  animal. 
But  this  did  not  deter  them  from  going,  as 
foon  as  they  could,  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  ancient  country.  This,  and  another  a- 
gainft  the  Alani,  who  were  fubdued,  are  the 
only  wars  worthy  of  remark  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  An  illnefs  obliged  him  to  chufe  a  fuc- 
ceffor,  and  he  adopted  Commodus  Verus,  whom 
he  Survived.  This  prince  was  well  informed. 
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and  had  a  majeftic  appearance ;  but  a  feeble 
conftitution,  which  he  reduced  ftill  more  by  the 
exceffes  of  debauchery.  He  paffed  whole  days 
and  nights  with  proftitutes.  His  wife  afking  a 
preference,  at  leaft  ;  he  anfwered  her,  “  The 
ct  name  of  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  and  not  of 
“  pleafure.”  After  his  death,  Adrian  adopted 
Antoninus,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  adopt 
Verus,  afterwards  Marcus  Aurelius.  Adrian 
had  lived  wdth  Sabina  his  wife  in  a  manner  to 
expedt  no  children ;  and  fhe  herfelf  boafted  of 
having  repelled  his  endearments.  cc  Nothing 
“  but  a  monfter,”  faid  ihe  ingenuoufly,  “  could 
“  have  been  born  of  them.”  When  file  was 
dead,  he  placed  her  in  heaven,  where  he 
loved  her  much  better  than  on  earth.  She  left 
behind  her,  her  brother-in-law  Salvianus,  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  a  grandfon  of  Salvianus’  aged 
eighteen.  The  emperor  put  them  both  to  death 
for  a  real  or  pretended  confpiracy.  The  dis¬ 
agreement  in  their  ages,  and  the  want  of  power 
refulting  from  it,  gave  an  odium  to  their  murder 
never  to  be  effaced.  Salvianus,  when  dying,  call¬ 
ed  heaven  to  witnefs  his  innocence,  and  wifhed 
that  Adrian,  as  a  reward  of  his  injuftice,  might 
defire  death,  and  not  obtain  it. 

The  imprecation  was  heard  ;  he  was  attacked 
with  a  difeafe,  whofe  wearifomenefs  and  pain 
appeared  infupportable  to  him.  He  was  fur- 
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rounded  with  quacks,  and  had  recourfe  to  ma¬ 
gic  without  obtaining  any  relief.  His  temper 
became  foured,  and  he  condemned  feveral  fe- 
liators  to  death.  Antoninus  was  faved,  or  con¬ 
cealed.  The  emperor  wifhed  one  of  his  flaves 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  once  himfelf  plunged 
the  deel  in  his  bread ;  but  the  poniard  was 
torn  from  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  live 
fome  time  longer,  notwithftanding  his  defire  of 
death.  He  obtained  it  at  lad  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
two  years,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one.  If  he 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  may 
be  conjectured  by  fome  verfes  of  his  which  re¬ 
main,  he  could  not  die  after  his  debaucheries 
and  cruelties,  without  fome  uneafinefs  as  to  the 
future.  So  great  a  builder  could  not  forget  his 
own  tomb.  He  had  one  condrufied,  called  the 
Mole  of  Adrian  ;  but  lefs  refembling  a  tomb 
than  a  fortrefs,  for  which  latter  it  has  ferved, 
and  ferves  at  prefent  under  the  name  of  the 
Caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  T  he  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
was  his  work  alfo.  He  gave  way  to  a  perfecu- 
tion  againd  the  chridians,  which  was  fufpended 
by  the  perfuafive  apologies  prefented  to  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  author,  he  even  defigned  to  raife  a 
temple  to  Jefus  Chrid,  and  to  place  him  amongd 
the  gods.  The  oracles  which  he  confulted  on  the 
occafion  anfwered,  “  If  the  emperor  permits 
<c  the  god  of  the  chridians  to  have  temples. 
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**  thofe  of  the  other  gods  will  be  deferred.”  A 
menace  or  prediction  which  put  an  end  to  the 
projeCf. 

Antoninus,  called  Pius,  from  his  attachment  to  Antoninus, 
religion,  and  his  refpeft  for  Adrian,  who  adopt¬ 
ed  him,  holds  one  of  the  firft  ranks  amongft  the 
fmall  number  of  fovereigns  who  have  efcaped 
the  dangers  of  power,  and  made  ufe  of  it  only 
for  the  good  of  others.  His  family,  originally 
of  Nifmes,  was  ancient,  but  not  long  ennobled. 

He  was  himfelf  born  in  Italy.  The  fweetnefs 
of  his  manners  from  his  childhood  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  which  happy  character 
as  he  ftill  fupported,  he  made  himfelf  beloved 
in  every  flation  which  he  filled.  The  general 
efteem  induced  Adrian  to  adopt  him,  after  hav¬ 
ing  experienced  his  ability  in  the  governments 
he  entrufled  him  with,  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
in  council.  Hiftory  pourtrays  him  as  one  of  the 
belt  princes  who  ever  lived ;  affable,  acceflible, 
hearing  with  patience,  magnificent  without  lux¬ 
ury,  economical  wdthout  avarice,  more  defirous 
to  be  loved  than  praifed,  neither  flattering  nor 
fuffering  flattery,  full  of  equity  and  deference 
to  the  fenate,  regularly  attending  the  public 
ceremonials  and  aCts  of  religion,  and  fhewing 
the  moft  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity ; 
to  which  general  outline  we  will  add  a  few 
particular  anecdotes. 
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On  bis  going  as  proconful  into  Afia,  he  was 
placed  at  Smyrna  in  the  houfe  of  Polemon  the 
fophift,  who  was  not  at  the  time  at  home.  The 
fophift  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
offended  at  the  proconful  having  intruded  there 
in  his  abfence,  made  fuch  an  uproar,  that  the 
gueft  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  houfe  in  the 
night.  With  the  arrogance  of  a  philofopher,  he 
had  afterwards  the  affurance,  on  hearing  that  An¬ 
toninus  was  emperor,  to  come  to  Rome  to  falute 
him,  whofe  only  revenge  was  faying,  “  Let 
“  Polemon  have  an  apartment,  out  of  which  let 
“  nobody  be  bold  enough  to  drive  him  even  by 
day.”  The  liberty  the  fophift  had  taken  with 
a  procpnful,  he  thought  he  was  authorized  to 
take  with  a  comedian,  one  of  whom  he  drove 
from  the  theatre  at  noonday.  The  comedian 
came  to  complain  to  Antoninus,  who  faid  to 
him,  “  Pie  drove  me  out  at  midnight,  and  1 
“  did  not  complain.”  Another  philofopher, 
equally  haughty,  whom  Antoninus  had  lent  for 
to  Rome  from  Chalcis,  to  be  preceptor  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  took  great  offence  at  his  fending 
for  him  to  his  palace  to  put  his  pupil  into  his 
hands ;  “  It  is  the  fcholar's  bufinefs,”  anfwered 
the  preceptor,  “  to  come  to  the  maffer,  and 
“  not  the  mailer’s  to  attend  his  pupil.”  The 
emperor,  finding,  faid,  “  Does  Apollonius  think 
<c  it  a  more  troubiefome  journey  to  come  Rom 
“  his  houfe  to  the  palace,  than  from  Chalcis  to 
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**  Rome  ?’’  The  pedagogue  and  his  attendants 
'  would  have  been  rightlypunifhed  for  his  furlynefs 
had  the  emperor  taken  him  ferioufly,  and  fent 
him  back  again  ;  for  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  difciples,  all,  according  to  the  phrafe 
of  the  fophiff  Lucian,  Argonauts,  well  difpofed 
to  feek  for  the  golden  fleece. 

But  Antoninus  knew  how  to  appreciate  things 
and  perfons.  He  received  as  it  deferved,  and 
without  being  hurt,  the  fpeech  of  one  Omulus,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  faw  fome  magnificent  porphyry 
pillars:  "  Whence  hadyou  them?”  faid  theprince. 
“  In  the  houfe  of  another,”  anfwered  Omulus, 
“  you  muft  be  deaf  and  dumb.”  In  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  fituations  this  gentlenefs  of temper  never 
deferted  him;  he  is  reckoned  amongft  the  number 
of  complaifant  hufbands ;  not  that  he  authorized 
the  diforders  of  his  wife  Faullina,  but  he  fuffer- 
ed,  and  did  not  punifli  them.  Every  thing 
which  evinced  goodnefs  of  heart  pleafed  him, 
which  his  courtiers  experienced  on  their  blaming 
his  fon’s  weeping  at  the  death  of  him  who  had 
brought  him  up,  as  if  fuch  tendernefs  were  un. 
worthy  a  prince.  “  Let  him  weep,”  faid  he,  “  and 
“  allow  him  to  be  a  man;  for  neither  philofophv, 
“  nor  imperial  dignity,  ought  to  extinguifh  in 
“  us  the  fentiments  cf  nature.” 

Yet  fo  excellent  a  prince  faw  a  confpiracy 
formed  again!!  him.  The  fenate  executed  juf- 
tice  on  the  two  leaders  ;  but  the  emperor  would 
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fuffer  their  fearch  to  go  no  farther.  tc  I  am  not 
“  defirous,”  faid  he,'  “  to  make  known  how 
<c  many  people  hate  me.”  He  never  undertook 
war  when  he  could  obtain  peace,  and  often 
faid,  “  I  had  rather  fave  the  life  of  one  citizen, 
“  than  exterminate  a  thoufand  enemies.”  Thus, 
during  his  reign,  there  was  very  little  war.  He 
enjoyed  univerfal  efteem.  All  nations,  diftant 
or  neighbouring,  foreign  or  allied,  had  equal 
trufl  in  his  probity  and  fincerity ;  and  when 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  a  disturbance,  a 
letter  from  him  was  better  than  twenty  legions. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-three,  he  left  to  Marcus  Aurelius  a 
fceptre  unftaired  with  the  blood  of  friends  or  of 
enemies  He  did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  concluded  a  letter  written 
to  a  governor  of  a  province  in  thefe  words: 
“  Should  any  one  in  future  moled  the  chriftians, 
tc  and  accufe  them  as  fuch,  let  the  accufed  be 
“  fent  back  abfolved,  whether  chiiftian  or  not, 
<c  and  the  accufer  punilhed  according  to  the 
“  rigor  of  the  law's.” 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  adopted,  was 
alfo  named  Annius,  with  the  addiiion  of  Vorus ; 
the  finueie  Antoninus  called  him  VeriJJivius ,  vujl 
fincere  :  and  Imcerity  is  a  virtue  which  h  in  fo- 
citty  the  ba' s  of  every  other.  !  :e  was  alfo  call¬ 
ed  Philofophus,  the  philofopher  in  the  bed  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  or  lover  of  wifdom.  It  is 
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matter  of  fome  furprize,  that  he  thought  him- 
felf  incapable  of  governing  hispaflions,  without 
inflidting  on  himfelf  bodily  mortifications  ;  and 
that  the  philofophical  feverities  which  he  prac- 
tifed  from  his  earlielt  youth  injured  his  conftitu- 
tion,  notwithftanding  it  was  naturally  ftrong. 
His  chief  ftudies  turned  on  the  philofophic  fyf- 
tems  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  j  and  on  ethics, 
of  which  his  writings  and  his  life  were  a  con¬ 
tinual  precept.  As  his  reverence  for  thofe  who 
had  inculcated  thefe  principles  was  extreme,  he 
had  bufts  of  his  mailers  in  his  clofet,  which 
he  looked  on  with  tendernefs,  and  fometimes 
went  to  llrew  flowers  over  their  tombs. 

According  to  the  engagement  entered  into  by 
Antoninus,  and  ratified  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 

4 

took  Lucius  Verus  for  his  colleague,  fon  of  the 
Verus  adopted  by  Adrian  ;  and  even  when  em¬ 
peror,  continued  much  attached  to  his  wife 
Fauttina,  an  offspring  worthy  Fauftina  and  An¬ 
toninus.  On  being  advifed  to  repudiate  her  for 
her  irregularities,  which  were  fo  notorious  as  to 
be  reprefented  on  the  theatre,  he  anfwered, 
“  I  mull  then  reftore  the  empire  I  received  from 
“  her  father  as  her  portion  alfo.”  In  one  part  of 
his  works  he  praifes  the  opennefs  and  franknefs 
of  her  character,  as  well  as  her  fincerity  and  ex¬ 
treme  attention  to  him. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  underwent 
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every  trial  which  can  affeft  a  good  heart,  or  difturb 
an  enlightened  mind.  In  his  reign  happened 
plagues,  famines,  internal  wars,  revolts,  general 
fhocksof  the  empire,  of  which  his  great  qualities 
alone  prevented  the  diffolution.  The  Tiber  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks  to  an  excefs  the  mod  alarming, 
fo  that  the  difficulty  of  its  navigation  caufed  a 
famine,  and  the  ftagnation  of  the  waters  a  pefti- 
lence.  Several  provinces  were  afflifted  with  earth¬ 
quakes.  Disturbances  arofe  in  Armenia,  and 
the  Parthians  declared  open  war.  Againft  the 
latter  he  fent  his  colleague  Verus,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage. 
He  hoped  for  comfort  from  this  prince,  who 
proved  on  the  contrary  his  torment,  by  that 
bad  condu£t  which  led  him  early  to  the  tomb. 
The  emperor  fullered  fo  many  vexations  and 
contradiflions  from  Verus,  that  fome  perfons 
have  imagined  he  poifoned  him  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  a  fufpicion  as  unjuft  as  injurious  to  fo 
humane  and  patient  a  prince.  The  Egyptians 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  many  fanguinary  battles  that 
the  Romans  fucceeded  in  fubduin?  them.  The 
Moors  invaded  Spain  ;  but  a  war  (till  more  dan¬ 
gerous  was  that  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  people  of 
German1-'  *. 

Marcus  Aurelius  undertook  h’mfclf  the  con- 
du£t  of  this  war,  in  which  he  Shewed  the  intre- 
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pidity  of  a  hero,  with  the  abilities  of  a  general. 
But  as  the  chance  of  arms  is  uncertain,  after  fe- 
veral  vidtories,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fee 
himfelf  (hut  up  by  the  enemy  in  a  difadvanta- 
geous  fituation,  and  totally  deprived  of  water. 
The  Romans,  covered  with  wounds  and  fainting 
with  thirft,  unable  to  attack,  or  even  to  defend 
themfelves,  were  reduced  to  a  mod  dreadful 
extremity ;  when  the  clouds  arifing  from  all 
parts,  difcharged  an  abundant  fhower,  which 
reftored  their  hopes,  and  courage,  and  preferved 
their  lives.  As  foon  as  it  began  to  rain,  they 
lifted  up  their  faces  to  receive  the  water  in  their 
mouths ;  and  afterwards  extended  their  veffels 
and  fhields  to  heaven  for  it,  as  they  are  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Antonine  column  at  Rome,  the  monu¬ 
ment  which  tranfmits  to  us  this  famous  event. 
Whilft  the  Romans  were  employed  in  quenching 
their  thirft,  the  barbarians  ruftied  on  them  ;  and 
divided  between  the  eagernefs  for  drinking,  and 
the  neceflity  for  fighting,  they  yielded  to  that 
which  was  moft  preffing  ;  and  were  on  the  point 
of  being  every  one  put  to  the  fword,  when  the 
thunder  and  rain  came  to  their  affiftance,  which 
beating  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  fparing 
the  Romans,  reduced  the  former  to  .extremity. 
This  rain  was  looked  on  as  miraculous,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  a  chrifi- 
tian  legipn.  In  the  letter  in  which  the  emperor 
informed  the  fenate  of  this  victory,  it  is  with 
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great  circumfpefition  that  he  implies  his  belief 
of  owing  it  to  the  chriftians:  but  he  renewed 
at  lead:  the  order  of  Antoninus  in  their  favour, 
not  to  bring  them  to  trial  as  chriftians,  and 
added  the  penalty  of  death  againft  their  ac- 
cufers. 

As  the  public  treafury  was  exhaufted  by  this 
war,  the  emperor,  unwilling  to  load  the  people 
with  new  taxes,  fold  the  furniture  of  his  palace, 
his  gold  and  filver  veftels,  the  pictures  and  fta- 
tues  belonging  to  the  crown,  his  wife’s  robes 
richly  ornamented  w  ith  gold,  and  a  rare  collec¬ 
tion  of  pearls  which  Adrian  had  purchafed  in 
his  travels.  The  fale  lafted  tw7o  months,  and 
produced  lb  immenfe  a  fum,  that  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  furnilhing  provi- 
fions  for  the  people  during  a  dearth,  and  paying 
the  expenfes  of  a  five  years’  war.  He  impofed 
conditions  on  the  Marcomanni  andQuadi*,  ad¬ 
vantageous  indeed  to  the  vittor,  but  not  too  fe- 
vere  on  the  vanquilhed :  and,  had  he  not  been 
recalled  by  the  revolt  of  Avidius  Cafiius  in  the 
eaft,  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 
ftate  which  wrould  have  removed  all  dread  of 
their  future  incurfions. 

This  man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  defeendant 
of  the  famous  republican  Cafiius,  one  of  Caefar’s 
murderers,  faid  he  defired  the  empire  to  reftore 
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its  liberty.  No  general  ever  mainained  difci- 
pline  by  more  rigorous  means.  verv  foldier 
who  robbed  was  crucified;  oth  ms  who  had 
comn  itted  ftill  greaier  violences,  he  caufed  to 
be  burnt  alive,  or  thrown  chained  into  the  Tea: 
he  had  the  hands  and  feet  of  defirters  cut  off, 
faying,  That  the  fight  of  a  criminal  thus  mu- 
“  tilated  made  a  more  lively  imprefiion  than 
“  that  of  the  fa  ne  man  expiring  by  a  fingle 
<c  blow.”  When  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  againft  the  armatians,  Cafiius  gave  a 
terrible  example  of  feverit v.  Some  of  his  troops 
having  pafied  the  Danube  without  orders,  killed 
three  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  returned 
loaded  with  booty,  d  heir  centurions,  who  had 
animated  them  to  the  enterprize,  flattered  them- 
felves  wi  h  the  expectation  of  reward  ;  but  their 
inflexible  general,  fearing  the  danger  of  ex¬ 
ample,  had  the  centurions  crucified,  without 
pit v ,  like  flaves.  This  a£l  of  atrocious  feverity 
difgufted  the  whole  army:  but  Cafiius,  firm  and 
cool,  appeared  unarmed  in  the  midft  of  tne  irri¬ 
tated  multitude  ;  and  faid  with  a  loud  voice, 
tc  K.W1  me,  and  add,  if  \ou  dare,  to  the  forget- 
<£  fulnefs  of  your  duty,  the  murder  of  vour  ge- 
<c  neral.”  His  quiet  intrepidity  calmed  the  fol- 
diers,  who  returned  in  filence  to  their  tents;  and 
the  -Sarmatians,  when  they  heard  the  circum- 
fiance,  defpairing  of  conquering  an  army  com¬ 
manded  by  fuch  a  leader,  fued  for  peace. 
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The  emperor  had  nominated  him  governor  of 
Syria  in  reward  for  his  fervices,  where,  by  de¬ 
crying  both  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus  who 
were  then  living,  he  found  means  to  bring  over 
to  him  the  neighbouring  governors  and  people. 
He  amaffcd  confiderable  treafures,  and  con¬ 
demning  all  which  was  done  by  the  two  em¬ 
perors,  reprefented  the  one  as  a  wild  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  other  as  a  debauched  libertine. 
Verus  informing  his  father-in-law  of  the  circum- 
fiance,  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  he  incur¬ 
red  for  himfelf  and  his  children,  by  placing  his 
confidence  in  fuch  a  man  :  Marcus  Aurelius  thus 
anfwered  him  ;  “  I  have  read  your  letter  in 
“  which  I  have  remarked  more  folicitude  than 
“  is  becoming  an  emperor :  if  fate  decrees  the 
“  empire  to  Caffius,  we  fhall  in  vain  oppofe 
“  him.  You  know  the  expreffion  of  your 
“  grandfather  Adrian : — no  man  kills  his  fuc- 
“  ceffor.”  He  then  proceeds  to  reprefent  the 
injuftice  there  would  be  in  treating  a  man  as 
criminal  whom  nobody  had  as  yet  accufed : 

In  cafe  of  treafon,  even  wThen  the  crime  is 
“  proved,  one  willies  to  believe  the  accufed  may 
“  be  in  fome  way  excufable.  Let  Caffius 
“  purfue  his  way  :  he  is  an  excellent  officer,  and 
“  an  ufeful  man  to  the  ftate.  As  to  my  children, 
“  to  whofe  fecurity  you  would  have  me  facrifice 
“  him,  if  he  better  deferves  to  be  beloved  than 
“  they,  if  his  life  promifes  greater  advantages. 
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“  live  Avidius  Caffius,  and  perifh  the  children  of 
“  Marcus  Aurelius.” 

Caffius,  as  Verus  had  forefeen,  affumed  the 
title  of  emperor ;  Marcus  Aurelius  propofed 
marching  againft  him,  with  an  intention,  as 
hiftorians  have  faid,  of  yielding  to  him  the  em¬ 
pire,  if  the  gods  wifhed  him  to  reign  in  his 
dead;  “  for,”  faid  this  excellent  prince,  “  if  I 
“  expofe  myfelf  to  the  dangers  of  war,  if  I 
“  refolve  to  bear  fo  much  pain  and  labour,  it  is 
<f  neither  from  ambition  or  intereft  :  I  defire  no- 
“  thing  but  the  happinefs  of  my  people/’  As 
he  was  advancing  toward  Afia,  and  the  troops 
which  were  fent  before  were  exerting  themfelves 
againft  Caffius,  the  rebel  was  killed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  centurion,  nobody  knows  how,  nor  from 
what  motive.  The  emprefs  Fauftina,  who 
could  judge  from  herfelf  of  her  hufband’s  indulg¬ 
ence,  fearing  he  would  exert  it  too  much  on 
this  occafion,  prefled  him  by  letter  to  have  the 
accomplices  feverely  puniffied :  he  anfwered 
thus,  “  I  have  read  your  letter,  my  dearFauftina  : 
“  I  look  upon  the  advice  you  give  me  in  it,  as  a 
<c  proof  of  your  love  for  me  and  our  children  : 
‘c  but  permit  me,  my  dear  Fauftina,  to  fpare 
“  thofe  of  Caffius,  his  wife  and  fon-in-law,  and 
<c  to  write  to  the  fenate  in  their  favour.  I  am. 
“  even  forry  for  the  death  of  Caffius  himfelf, 
“  whom  I  would  1  could  reftore  to  life  ;  be  then 
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tc  eafy,  neither  yielding  to  tear  nor  a  fpirit  of 
“  revenge  ,  the  gods  protect  Marcus  Aurelius.”’ 

He  wrote,  alfo,  in  the  following  terms  to  the 
f.  nate  :  ‘k  1  entreat  you,  confcript  fathers,  not  to 
“•  puniffi  the  guily  with  too  much  feverity : 

but  have  regard  to  your  character  and  none. 
“  l  et  no  fenator  fuffer  death,  nor  the  blood 
“  of  any  perfon  of  diftinflion  be  fpilt.  Let 
“  thofe  who  have  been  banifhed,  return  and 
tc  enjoy  their  property.  Vengeance  is  beneath 

an  emperor  ;  you  will  therefore  pardon  the 
<c  children,  fon-in-law,  and  wife  of  Caffius. 
<c  Pardon,  do  I  fay  !  Alas,  what  crime  have  they 
“  committed  ?  Let  them  live  in  fecurity,  and 
4‘  poffefs  what  belonged  to  Caffius;  fuffer  them 
“  to  go  and  refide  in  whatever  place  they  ffiall 
“  prefer,  as  monuments  of  your  clemency  and 
<c  mine.  I  require  alfo  befide,  that  every  fenator 
“  and  Homan  knight  who  have  ffiared  in  this  re- 
<{  bellion  may,  bv  your  authority,  be  exempted 
“  from  buffering  death,  profcription,  or  infamy; 
iC  in  fine,  any  fort  of  puniffiment.  May  it  be 
“  faid  to  your  honour  and  mine,  that  this  re- 
“  bellion  coft  no  man  his  life,  excepting  in  the 
<c  firff  tumults  of  war.”  It  appears  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  amnefty  that  the  rebellion  was  not 
inconfiderable. 

By  thefe  a£ls  of  clemency,  a  life  of  labour 
"Was  glorioufly  terminated  ;  but  Marcus  Aure- 
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lias  in  leaving  his  crown  to  Commodus,  a  Ton 
unworthy  fuch  a  father,  had  not  the  confolation, 
when  expiring,  of  hoping  that  his  endeavours 
for  the  public  welfare  would  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  In  feeking  for  the  fault  of  this  emperor 
we  find  none  but  his  too  great  indulgence  for 
Faiiftina,  whom  he  honoured  even  with  the 
title  of  goddefs,  as  well  as  for  Commodus,  of 
whofe  vices  he  could  fcarcely  be  ignorant.  Be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  faw  him  married,  and  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  his  friends,  whom  he  entreated  to 
affift  him  with  his  advice.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  of  a  contagious  diftemper.  The  laft 
time  the  tribune  attended  him  to  receive  the 
word,  he  faid  to  him,  “  Go  to  the  rifing  fun,  for 
“  my  part  I  am  fetting.”  He  was  fifty-nine 
years' of  age,  of  which  number  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  after  the  death  of  AntoninusPius.  Some 
fragments  of  a  moral  work,  which  do  honour 
to  his  head  and  heart,  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us.  His  love  for  the  fciences  increafed  the 
number  of  philofophers  in  his  reign,  to  whom  he 
allowed  penfions,  though  often,  fay  hiftorians, 
they  had  no  title  to  being  philofophers  beyond 
their  cloak  and  long  beard. 

After  the  Caligulas,  Neros,  and  Domitians, 
we  expeft  not  to  find  a  monfler  equal  to  them 
in  vice  and  cruelty  :  but  we  now  come  to  one, 
who  even  exceeds  them,  and  reigned  thirteen 
years.  Commodus  took  pleafure  in  having 
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perfons  tortured  in  his  prefence.  He  cut  a  man  in 
two  to  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  and  to  fee  the 
entrails  fall  out.  For  his  amufement  he  tore  out 
one  eye  from  thofe  whom  he  met  in  the  ftreets  in 
the  night ;  or  to  give  employment  to  the  abilities 
of  a  furgeon,  caufed  one  of  their  feet  to  be  cut  off: 
and  of  thofe  w?ho  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  him,  he  cut  off  the  nofe  and  ears.  If  a  man 
-was  well  drdfed,  he  killed  him;  if  he  w‘as  ill, 
the  fame.  Affuming  the  name  and  attributes  of 
Hercules,  a  lion’s  fkin  on  his  fhoulders,  and  a 
club  in  his  hand,  he  knocked  down  men  whom 
he  had  firft  caufed  to  be  difguifed  as  monfters. 
Of  his  palace  he  made  an  infamous  refort  of  pro- 
fiitutes,  nor  was  the  other  fex  fafe  from  his 
purfuit.  He  debauched  all  his  filters,  and  {tab¬ 
bed  one  of  them,  Lucilla,  after  he  had  violated 
her.  He  fold  permits  for  affaffmation,  which  no 
tyrant  had  before  done.  His  bodily  ftrength 
was  prodigious,  for  he  pierced  an  elephant  with 
one  Itroke  of  his  fpear ;  and  killed  a  hundred 
lions  in  the  amphitheatre  in  one  day  at  a  lingle 
ftroke  each.  His  addrefs  equalled  his  Itrength. 
No  one  rivalled  him  in  drawing  the  bow,  and 
he  fought  feven  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  in 
the  amphitheatre,  without  ever  being  vanquifh- 
ed,  though  he  chofe  out  the  ftrongelt  of  the 
athletae  for  his  competitors.  From  his  vices, 
the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and  the  morals 
of  pauftina  his  mother,  Commodus  has  been 
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believed  not  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  of  fome  vigorous  wreftler. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  employed  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  reducing  the  Germans,  who  had 
again  taken  up  arms.  Commodus  was  imme¬ 
diately  acknowledged  by  the  army,  amongft 
which  he  diftributed  vaft  fums ;  and  profiting 
by  his  father’s  vi£Iories,  made  peace,  when  he 
might  have  put  it  for  ever  out  of  the  power  of 
this  people  to  attack  the  empire  more.  But  he 
was  in  hafte  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  Rome, 
where  he  was  bafely  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
little  deferved,  with  the  title  of  piles,  and  other 
marks  of  diftin£lion,  difgraced  by  being  bellowed 
on  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  fuch  as  he 
was;  imprudent,  unjuft,  and  fanguinary.  The 
officers  and  magiftrates  who  had  been  employed 
under  Aurelius,  were  not  fuch  as  would  fuit 
Commodus :  he  removed  them  all,  and  put  the 
companions  of  his  vices  in  their  places.  Com¬ 
plaints  arofe,  which  he  expefiled  to  filence  by 
punilhment,  exile,  and  death.  The  complaints 
became  more  urgent,  and  the  number  of  the  dif- 
contented  increafed.  Lucilla  his  filler  appeared 
at  their  head.  After  being  left  a  widow  by  Verus, 
lire  married  Pompeianus,  ftill  preferving  the 
rank  and  honour  of  erftprefs,  though  after  Crif- 
pina  the  reigning  emprefs.  Weary  of  the  fe- 
cond  place,  it  is  faid  Ihe  afpired  to  the  firft,  not 
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to  raife  her  hufband,  but  a  lover  the  preferred 
to  him.  Her  hufband’s  fon,  Pompeianus,  whom 
fhe  had  betrothed  to  her  daughter,  was  to  ftrike 
the  firft  blow  ;  but  inltead  of  ftriking,  he  only 
glanced  the  poniard  before  the  eyes  of  Commo- 
dus,  uttering,  “  This  is  the  prefent  which  the 
t(  fenate  fends  thee.”  The  guards  had  time  to 
obferve  and  flop  him  ;  and  the  confequences  of 
this  ill-concerted  plot  was  the  death  of  the  ac¬ 
complices,  and  LuciMa  herfelf,  who  after  being 
banifhed,  was  killed  in  exile. 

A  number  of  innocent  perfons  were  included 
in  the  fufpicions  this  conlpiracy  gave  rife  to, 
which  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  the  emperor  to  get 
rid  of  thofe  whom  he  dilliked  or  fufpe&ed.  Corn- 
modus  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  that  good  fortune 
which  has  attended  other  princes,  of  having 
his  cruelties  attributed  to  his  minifters  ;  fo  that 
to  remain  fecure  himfelf,  he  had  only  to  facri- 
fice  them  to  the  public  hatred.  It  was  at  this 
time  they  began  to  be  called  prefers  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  guards.  The  firft  known  under  this  title  is  , 
Perennis,  to  whom  two  cotemporary  writers 
give  a  direflly  oppofite  charafter:  the  one  re- 
prefenting  him  as  a  flagitious  villain,  the  corrupter 
of  his  youthful  mailer,  mitigating  every  crime, 

'  and  conniving  at  every  tranfgreflion,  to  keep 

himfelf  in  place ;  and  the  other  attributing  to 
him  morals,  wifdom,  and  a  real  defire,  as  well  as 
endeavour,  to  correct  the  bad  propenfities  of 
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the  emperor.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  favourite  and  confidential  minifter  of  Corn- 
modus  could  be  virtuous.  If  he  was  fo,  he  fuf- 
fered  the  punilhment  of  having  attached  himfelf 
to  fo  bad  a  man.  A  powerful  cabal  was  formed 
againft  him  :  complaints  were  procured  from 
all  the  provinces.  The  army  prefented  their 
remonftrances  with  the  manners  of  an  irritated 
foldiery  ;  and  the  trembling  emperor  abandoned 
his  minifter,  who,  w’ith  his  filter,  his  wife,  and 
two  fons,  was  torn  in  pieces. 

This  commotion  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  Oleander,  who  afpired  to  the  place  of 
praetorian  prefedi,  which  he  obtained,  and  kept 
a  confiderable  time,  in  defiance  of  the  general 
indignation  which  his  haughty  and  arbitrary 
government  infpired.  Forefeeing  an  attack,  he 
had  the  precaution  of  furrounding  himfelf  with 
troops.  The  people  and  a  part  of  the  army  pre¬ 
fented  againft  him  the  fame  complaints,  and 
with  the  fame  formalities  as  they  had  done 
againft  Perennis.  The  minifter  repulfed  the  com¬ 
plainants  by  a  body  of  cavalry  he  had  taken  into 
pay,  whilft  the  emperor  remained  a  quiet  fpec- 
tator  of  the  combat.  But,  on  one  of  his  filters 
reprefenting  to  him  that  the  iflue  might  be  fatal 
to  himfelf,  he  caufed  his  minifter’s  head  to  be 
cut  off;  whi.ch  thrown  amidft  the  multitude, 
operated  like  a  talifman,  in  fufpending  their  % 
fury  ;  and  the  malcontents  had  free  liberty  to 
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exercife  their  revenge  on  the  wife,  children,  and 
friends  of  Oleander,  who  were  all  maffacred. 

Commodus  {hewed  the  fame  indifference  to 
what  happened  in  the  provinces,  as  to  what  paff- 
ed  under  his  eyes  in  Rome.  He  left  the  generals 
and  governors  to  manage  the  wars  and  revolts  as 
they  could.  It  was  no  longer  the  nations  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  frontiers,  or  the  nations  which 
were  fubdued,  that  rofe,  the  one  againft  the  ar¬ 
mies  that  were  their  boundary,  or  the  other 
againft  their  oppreffors  ;  the  Roman  legions 
themfelves  difdained  to  ferve  under  the  enfigns 
of  fuch  an  emperor.  Several  deferters  formed 
themfelves  into  an  army  which  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  difperfed.  Whole  camps  offered  the  em¬ 
pire  to  their  leaders,  who  refufed  it;  whilft  during 
this  confufion  Commodus  decided  on  the  faftions 
of  the  circus,  or  the  combats  of  the  gladiators, 
of  which  he  himfelf  made  a  part. 

So  great  was  his  predilection  for  this  ferocious 
band,  that  he  had  an  apartment  fitted  up  for 
himfelf  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  gla¬ 
diators,  which  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  defigned  to  convert  into  his  palace. 
From  thence  he  meant,  for  the  future,  to  appear 
furrounded  with  the  confular  and  imperial  fafces; 
naked  or  armed  in  the  manner  of  the  gladia¬ 
tors,  and  guarded  by  them  alone,  to  proceed 
in  pomp  to  the  lifts. 

His  miftrefs  Martia,  to  whom  he  communh 
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cated  this  ridiculous  projed,  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  him  from  it.  Her  advice  difpleafed 
him ;  and  determining  to  rid  himfelf  of  all 
who  fhould  trouble  him  with  their  cenfures, 
he  put  her  at  the  head  of  the  condemned : 
a  de/ign  which  is  faid  to  have  been  difco- 
vered  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  fimilar 
one  of  Domitian’s.  A  child,  whilft  he  flept, 
took  up  by  chance  the  writing  which  contained 
the  names  of  thofe  he  meant  to  put  to  death. 
Martia,  like  Domitia,  met  the  child,  and  like 
her  communicated  the  writing  to  the  profcribed 
perfons.  In  a  council  held  by  them,  Martia  un¬ 
dertook  to  poifon  her  execrable  lover:  he  took 
the  poifon  on  leaving  the  bath,  and  fell  afleep. 

The  vomiting,  which  enfued,  awakened  him, 
and  fufpecting  the  fa£t,  he  began  to  threaten, 
when  a  vigorous  athletic,  Narcilfus  by  name, 
was  let  in,  who  finding  him  weakened  by  the 
operation  of  the  poifon,  eafily  firangled  him. 

He  was  thirty-one  years  old  at  his  death. 

In  fearching  for  the  defeSis  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  we  find  but  one  ;  if  we  feek,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  good  qualities  of  his  fon,  we  dis¬ 
cover  not  any.  If  he  had  any  children  by  his 
wife  Crifpina,  they  died  in  their  infancy.  She 
who  had  allowed  herfelf  to  imitate  the  vices  of 
her  hufband,  was  exiled  by  him  to  the  ifland  of 
Capua,  where  {he  was  alfaflinated  by  his  order. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Ecle&us  and  La> 
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tus,  the  former  high-chamberlain,  and  the  latter 

captain  of  the  guards,  reforted  to  the  houfe  of 

Ke!vid ins  Pertinax,  who  was.  amongft  all  the 

fenators,  the  perfon  whom  they  ijdged  moft 

worth?  of  the  empire.  The  ni^ht  was  far  ad- 

varsced  ;  and  on  beine  informed  of  their  arrival, 

he  believed,  as  every  boneit  man  had  a  right  to 

expect,  that  they  came  trom  the  emperor  to  put 

him  to  death  :  sordid  he  think  fcimfelf  fecure 

till  f  me  friends,  whom  he  fen:  for  the  purpofe, 

allured  him  they  had  ieen  the  dead  bodv  of 
/  * 

Commodus. 

The  father  of  Pertinax  was  a  Have,  who  fold 
charcoal  in  a  little  village  of  Montferrat.  The 
ion.  when  become  rich,  ornamented  his  country 
with  beautiful  buildings ;  but  would  not  fuffer 
his  father’s  little  fhop,  which  was  furrounded 
with  noble  edifices,  to  be  taken  down,  or  in  the 
leaft  altered.  Though  his  father  had  given  him 
an  education  above  his  rank,  he  perfifted  a  long 
time  in  following  his  paternal  profefiion,  which 
obtained  him  the  name  of  Pertinax.  or  the  ebjzi- 
note.  Wh  en  he  did  cat: it,  it  was  to  open  a  gram¬ 
mar  fchool  at  Rome  ;  but  not  finding  this  bu- 
finefs  ar.fwer  his  expectations,  he  embraced  the 
profeffion  01  arms.  From  a  common  foldier  he 
became  a  centurion, a  commander  ot  the  cohorts, 
admiral  ci  a  fiee-,  general  of  an  army,  fenator, 
conful,  infpettbr  of  the  armies  for  the  reftoration 
of  difeipline,  proconful  of  Africa,  overleer  of  the 
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government  of  feveral  provinces,  regulator  of 
the  provifions  of  Rome,  and,  laftly,  governor  of 
that  capital,  which  was  the  poft  he  filled  at  the 
death  of  Commodus. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  he  mounted  the  throne 
by  compulfion  ;  but  it  only  appears  that  he  feat- 
ed  himfelf  there  with  diffidence,  and  would  have 
preferred  the  not  filling  it.  He  offered  in  the 
fenate  to  defeend  from  it,  and  yielded  to  remain 
there  only  in  compliance  with  the  folicitations 
of  the  fenate,  and  the  wifhes  of  all  good  men. 
It  was  not  with  the  like  fatisfaftion  that  the  prae¬ 
torian  bands  faw  him  armed  with  the  fceptre. 
Unaccuftomed  to  difcipline,  from  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  they  feared  the  weight  of  it  would  fall  on 
them;  for  though  he  had  bellowed  on  them  the 
ufual  donative,  fome  expreffons  as  to  reform 
dropt  from  him  in  his  firft  harangue,  which  gave 
the  alarm  to  thefe  affuming  cohorts. 

Pertinax  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  an 
habit  of  application  to  bufinefs ;  he  was  grave 
without  fullennefs,  prudent  without  guile,  gentle 
without  indolence,  frugal  vyithout  avarice,  and 
great  without  pride.  He  is  called  by  one  hifto- 
rian,  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  a  fincere 
adherent  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
He  was  not  more  happy  in  his  wives  than  the 
two  good  emperors,  Antoninus  and  Aurelius ; 
but  he  could  not  fuffer  at  leaft  that  his  fhould 
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receive  the  honours  of  which  (he  was  unworthy, 
Pertinax  had  a  fon  yet  in  his  infancy,  whom 
he  fent  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  to  be  brought 
up  free  from  the  dangerous  indolence  of  a  court, 
and  whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  remain  in  the 
imperial  palace.  It  was  not  long  that  he  ftayed 
there  himfelf. 

From  the  moment  of  his  taking  pofleffion  of 
it,  few  days  palled  without  fome  intrigue  in  the 
praetorian  camp,  the  foldiers  of  which,  idle  and 
contentious,  were  employed  only  in  deviling 
the  .  means  to  better  their  condition;  that  is, 
to  chufe  an  emperor  who  would  fatisfy  their 
avarice,  and  not  oppofe  their  pleafures.  With 
this  view,  they  call  their  eyes  fometimes  on 
one  leader,  fometimes  on  another.  Pertinax, 
informed  of  thefe  cabals,  removed,  though  not 
without  punilhment,  the  conful  Falco,  whom 
they  wifhed  to  head  them,  not  diftrufting  his 
captain  of  the  guards,  Laetus,  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  This  man,  who  had  expend¬ 
ed  immenfe  rewards,  found  not  thofe  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  proportioned  to  his  eftimation  of  the  fer- 
vice  he  had  performed.  The  rank  he  held  in  the 
praetorian  army  gave  him  the  means  of  foment¬ 
ing  this  difcontent,  which  he  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  by  making  ufe  of  the  emperor’s  name 
and  authority  in  the  fevere  punifhments  he  in- 
fli£ted  on  fuch  foldiers  as  were  found  guilty. 

This  perfidious  artifice  fucceeded,  and  after  a 
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chaftifement  of  this  kind,  inflicted  amidft  the 
murmurs  of  the  foldiers,  three  hundred  quitted 
the  camp, and  traverfing  the  ftreetsof  Rome  with 
drawn  fwords.  made  toward  the  palace.  Laetus, 
contented  with  having  excited  them  to  this 
violence,  efcaped  with  concealment,  and  was 
fought  for  in  vain  to  give  orders  as  chief  of  the 
guards.  The  terrified  courtiers  would  have 
perfuaded  the  emperor  to  make  his  efcape, 
perfuaded  that  the  people  would  foon  come  to 
his  affiftance  ;  but  Pertinax,  fcorning  the  mean- 
nefs,  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  ha¬ 
rangued  them  with  fo  much  energy,  that  feveral 
returned  their  fwords  to  the  fheath,  and  retired 
in  filence  ;  till  one  from  amongft  them  threw  his 
javelin  at  him,  crying  aloud  :  “  This  is  what  the 
“  foldiers  fend  you.” 

The  enraged  multitude  at  this  fignal,  feized  on 
him,  pierced  him  with  a  thoufand  wounds,  and 
cut  offhis  head,  which  they  then  bore  in  triumph 
through  the  town.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
prefs  the  defpair  of  the  people,  and  the  fenate, 
at  the  fight  of  this  horrible  objeft.  After  the 
dreadful  reign  of  Commodus,  they  loft  at  the  end 
of  three  months  an  emperor  from  whom  they 
had  entertained  the  moft  fanguine  hopes.  Pie 
was  heard  when  expiring  to  call  on  heaven  to 
avenge  his  death.  Ecleftus  his  chamberlain, 
who  as  well  as  Laetus  had  contributed  to  his 
elevation,  did  not  defert  him,  and  after  having 
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wounded  two  or  three  foldiers,  expired  with  his 
matter,  under  the  fword  of  the  rebels.  Pertinax 
lived  fixty-fix  years,  and  r.eigned  eighty-feven 
days.  . 

Whilft  three  hundred  murderers  maffarred  the 
emperor,  his  father-in-law,  Sulpicianus,  whom  he 
had  deputed  to  the  camp,  was  endeavouring  to 
appeafe  the  tumult  which  agitated  the  praetorian 
guards.  On  hearing  of  his  fon-in-law’s  death, 
he  did  not  blufh  to  beg  the  empire  of  his 
affaffms  and  offer  them  money ;  but  the  rebels, 
emboldened  by  this  crime,  publifhed  on  the 
ramparts  of  Rome,  that  the  empire  was  to  be 
fold  to  the  higheft  bidder.  It  chanced  that  on 
this  day,  Didius  Severus  Julianus,  one  of  the 
richeft  citizens  of  Rome,  gave  an  entertainment 
to  one  of  his  friends  ;  and  as  there  will  always 
be  found  in  a  great  city  fome  whom  public 
events  but  little  affedl,  amid  the  mirth  of  the 
table,  the  guefts  advifed  Julianus  not  to  negledl 
the  propofed  purchafe :  on  which  rifing  from 
table,  he  haftened  to  the  camp,  and  (landing  on 
the  ramparts  made  his  propofals  to  the  praetorian 
guards.  Sulpicianus  made  his  wuthin,  of  which 
the  bed  -part  was  efteemed  the  money  offered 
by  the  two  competitors.  A  real  auction  took 
place,  and  at  every  bidding  the  foldiers  uttered 
fhouts  of  joy.  At  length  from  five  thoufand 
drachmas  per  man,  promifed  by  Sulpicianus, 
Julianus  rifing  to  fix  thoufiand  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  empire  was 
his  !  ! 

The  prstorian  guards  led  him  in  warlike 
array  to  the  fenate.  The  people  did  not  oppofe 
their  march,  but  no  acclamation  was  heard- 
Julianus  was  little  efteemed  when  he  began  to 
reign  ;  he  was  even  defpifed,  notwithftanding 
his  extreme  mildnefs,  though  he  was  not  defli- 
tute  of  abilities.  He  had  governed  Belgium,  and 
made  war  with  honour  ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
gn  the  origin  of  his  wealth,  which  was  very 
great,  as  well  as  with  refpect  to  his  morals. 
They  were  rather  thofe  of  opulent  luxury,  than 
downright  debauchery.  Like  others,  on  the 
ftrength  of  a  good  table,  which  aflfured  him 
applaufe,  he  would  ufe  expreflions  the  moft 
extravagant.  Games  of  chance,  and  the-  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators,  were  his  favourite  amufe- 
rnents.  Temperance  was  not  his  virtue,  and 
when,  on  entering  the  palace,  he  fawthe  fupper 
prepared  for  Pertinax,  he  laughed  at  the  mode- 
ratenefs  of  the  repad,  and  ordered  a  fumptuous 
one,  of  which  he  ate  heartily,  though  not  with¬ 
out  fome  uneafy  reflections  on  the  fate  of  his 
predeceflor,  whofe  dead  body  had  obftrufted 
his  fteps.  He  had  him  honourably  interred, 
but  the  thoughts  to  which  the  funeral  gave  rife 
followed  him  to  his  chamber,  and  haunted  him 
in  his  dreams. 

As  the  praetorian  guards  took  on  them  the 
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right  of  difpofing  of  the  empire,  there  was  no 
reafon  the  provincial  legions  fhould  not  do  the 
fame.  Thofe  of  Britain  offered  it  to  Clodius 
Albinus,  their  general ;  who  accepted  it  with  the 
intention,  as  he  faid,  to  reftore  the  republic  ; — a 
declaration  which  endeared  him  to  the  fenate. 
He  was  a  native  of  Africa,  where  he  had  gone 
through  his  ftudies  with  fuccefs.  His  reafon 
inclined  him  to  cultivate  the  fciences ;  his  tafte, 
which  he  himfelf  treated  as  a  folly,  -  engaged 
him  to  follow  the  profefifion  of  arms  ;  he  had, 
however,  no  caufe  to  repent  his  choice,  as  he 
palled  through  the  military  gradations  and 
governments  with  all  the  dangers  accompanying 
thofe  honours  under  Commodus.  Albinus  car¬ 
ried  his  feverity  in  the  maintenance  of  difcipline 
to  an  extravagant  excefs.  He  was  unjuft  to  his 
fervants,  infupportable  to  his  wife,  ill-humoured 
to  every  one  ;  clean  in  his  drefs,  but  if  not  a 
glutton,  at  leaft  not  temperate.  Is  it  credible 
that  a  man  could  poffibly  devour  at  his  break- 
faft  five  hundred  figs,  a  hundred  peaches,  ten 
melons,  a  hundred  beccaficos,  and  four  hundred 
oyfters  ?  yet  this  is  related  of  him.  It  is  faid 
alfo  that  fometimes  he  drank  wine  to  excefs, 
and  at  other  times  he  refrained  from  it ;  and  that 
though  deficient  in  chaftity  himfelf,  he  punilhed 
feverely  the  want  of  that  virtue  in  others. 

If  we  feek  for  further  contradictions,  they 
will  be  found  in  Pefcennius  Niger,  who  was 
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named  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Syria.  One 
author  reprefents  him  as  a  model  of  morality, 
another  as  immerfed  in  debauchery,  and  a  third, 
who  moft  probably  is  lead  diftant  from  the 
truth,  as  neither  deferving  the  praife  nor  the 
cenfure  bellowed  on  him.  A  fourth  writer 
calls  him  a  valiant  foldier,  an  excellent  officer, 
an  experienced  general,  an  illuftrious  conful, 
but  an  unfortunate  emperor.  No  general  was 
ever  perhaps  more  harffi  to  his  foldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  notwithftandins  adored,  for  he  save 
them  an  example  of  patience  in  military  labours, 
and  marched  always  on  foot  and  bare-headed,  in 
all  weathers,  in  the  firft  rank.  He  obliged  his 
fervants  to  carry  burthens,  that  they  might  not 
appear  attending  only  for  his  perfonal  gratifica¬ 
tion,  whilft  the  foldiers  had  their  arms  and 
baggage  to  carry.  When  the  orator  on  his  being 
faluted  emperor  began  the  cuftomary  panegyric 
he  interrupted  him,  faying,  Give  us  the 
“  eulogium  of  Marius  or  Hannibal,  or  fome 
“  famous  general  who  is  dead.  Tell  us  what 
**  they  did  worthy  of  being  imitated  ;  to  praife 
“  the  living,  and  more  efpecially  a  living  em- 
“  peror  who  can  reward  and  puniffi,  is  the 
“  bufinefs  of  a  bafe  flatterer.  For  my  part  my 
“  defire  is  to  pleafe  the  people  whilft  I  live,  and 
“  when  I  am  dead  you  may  praife  me  if  I  de- 
t{  ferved  praife/’  The  family  from  which  Niger 
fprung,  was  that  of  a  knight  only.  He  had  but 
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little  learning  ;  the  Romans  would  have  wifhed 
him  to  govern  them,  but  he  met  with  a  formida¬ 
ble  antagonift  in  Septimius  Severus,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  the  mo  ft  intimate  friendlhip. 

This  latter  general,  who  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  by  the  Illyrian  troops,  from  his  proximity 
to  Italy,  found  a  greater  facility  than  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  fecuring  the  right  they  had  conferred 
on  him.  The  legions  of  Gaul  acknowledged  him? 
and  in  order  to  leave  all  fecure  behind  him  as 
he  advanced  towards  Julianus,  who  vegetated  at 
Rome,  he  wrote  a  conciliating  letter  to  Albinus, 
whom  he  exprefled  a  defire  of  adopting,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  CaTar, which  he  accepted, though 
he  had  been  already  proclaimed  emperor.  Severus 
was  efieemed  the  lroli  adive  and  intelligent  man 
of  the  empire.  A  conftant  friend  and  a  dangerous 
enemy,  being  equally  violent  in  his  friendfhip 
as  his  hatred;  penetrating  to  difcern  the  future* 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  means,  and  not  fo  deli¬ 
cate  as  to  afpire  to  a  fpotlefs  reputation,  he  fa- 
crificed  every  thing  to  ambition.  He  was  avari¬ 
cious,  yet  ft  ill  lefs  fo  than  cruel ;  an  enemy  to  pa¬ 
rade;  eating  little,  yet  fometimes  yielding  to  in¬ 
temperance  in  wine  amongft  his  foldiers,  whofe 
fevereft  labours  he  partook  with  them.  He  was 
born  in  Africa,  and  retained  always  the  accent 
of  the  country.  He  had  ftudied  eloquence  and 
philofophy ;  and  excelled  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
jurifprudence,  which  latter  he  ftudied  under 
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Papinian.  He  neglected  neither  medicine  nor 
judicial  aftrology,  by  which  latter  pretended 
fc  ence  he  regulated  his  life.  Such  was  his  be¬ 
lief  in  predictions,  that  after  the  death  of  bis 
firft  wife,  he  married  Julia,  a  lady  of  Emefla  in 
Syria,  becaufe  her  horofcope  announced  that 
fhe  ihould  be  the  wife  of  a  fovereign. 

When  Julianus  was  informed  that  Severus  was 
advancing  again!!  him,  he  addrefled  hirnfelf  to 
thofe  guards  whom  he  had  fo  amply  paid  for  the 
empire,  and  began  to  train  and  exercife  them; 
but  they  appeared  to  him  fo  enervated  with 
idlenefs,  that  he  judged  them  incapable  of  any 
refiftance.  He  then  defired  the  fenate  to  declare 
his  rival  a  traitor,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
which  they  did.  He  afterwards  conjured  them 
to  affociate  Severus  with  him  in  the  empire, 
which  they  alfo  did.  Julianus  then  fending  this, 
diploma  of  his  title  to  Severus,  he  put  the  bearers 
of  it  to  death,  alleging,  what  might  polTibly 
be  true,  that  they  came  to  aflaffinate  him.  Ju¬ 
lianus  then  took  all  fort  of  ridiculous  refolutions, 
fuch  as  to  defend  hirnfelf  with  the  gladiators, 
to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  murder  the  fena- 
tors.  During  the  uncertainty  of  thefe  delibe¬ 
rations,  the  fenate,  fully  confidering  the  fate  of 
affairs,  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
fubmit  to  Severus,  who  was  advancing'  at  the 
head  ot  a  powerful  and  well-difciplined  army. 
Io  render  their  homage  more  agreeable  to  their 
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new  mailer,  the  confcript  fathers  fent  to  defire 
Julianus  to  die.  The  executioners  found  the 
unhappy  monarch  melting  in  tears  ;  he  offered 
to  refign  the  empire,  or  to  retire  to  whatever 
place  they  would  appoint,  or  comply  with  any 
conditions,  fo  he  might  but  live.  He  entreated 
in  the  fame  manner  that  they  would  plead  with 
Severus  in  his  favour.  “  Alas  !”  faid  he  for- 
rowfully,  “  what  ill  have  I  done  l  I  never  de- 
“  prived  any  one  of  life.”  But  his  fate  was  not 
to  be  avoided  ;  and  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  like 
a  lamb  for  the  daughter,  at  fixty  years  of  age, 
after  a  reign  of  two  months  and  fome  few  days. 

A  hundred  fenators,  wrho  were  fent  to  meet 
Severus,  found  him  armed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  were  not  admitted  into  his  prefence 
till  they  had  been  thoroughly  fearched ;  when, 
without  deigning  any  other  anfwer  than  a  pre- 
fent  which  he  made  them,  he  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  return  inftantly  to  Rome,  or  to 
go  there  flowly  with  him.  Before  his  arrival  in 
the  city  he  caufed  the  murderers  of  Pertinax  to 
be  executed.  He  had  demanded  them  from  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  fent  them  to  him.  To 
them  alfo  he  fent  orders  to  come  to  him  unarm¬ 
ed,  with  fuch  habiliments  only  as  they  wore 
when  accompanying  their  prince  at  public  fo- 
lemnities.  As  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  camp, 
they  were  furrounded  by  troops  who  had  before¬ 
hand  received  the  emperor’s  orders.  Severus 
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appeared  on  bis  tribunal  with  an  angry  look,  and 
reproached  them  with  the  death  of  Pertinax  ; 
the  fcandal  of  their  having  publicly  fold  the 
empire  to  the  bell;  bidder ;  and  their  faithleff- 
nefs  to  Julian,  whom,  after  they  had  themfelves 
chofen  him,  they  did  not  defend.  “  I  am  will- 
cc  ing,”  he  continued,  “  to  fpare  vou  the  tortures 
“  you  deferve.: — Take  from  them  their  horfes 
“  and  military  infignia,  of  which  they  are  un- 
“  worthy.  Fly  far  from  Rome,  for  he  amongft 
“  you  who  fhall  approach  it  even  within  thirty 
<c  miles  fhall  be  punithed  by  the  mod:  cruel 
“  death.”  Struck  dumb  by  this  difcourfe,  they 
fuffered  their  horfes -to  be  taken  from  them, 
their  very  tunics  to  be  Hripped  off,  and  retreat¬ 
ed  in  lilence,  covered  with  the  lhame  which  thev 
deferved.  The  horfe  of  one  of  them  would  fol¬ 
low  his  mafter,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
flop  him:  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  himfelf  afterwards,  on  the  body  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  animal. 

Severus  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  fur- 
rounded  by  his  armed  troops,  having  the  prasto- 
rian  flags  inverted.  At  the  gate  he  quitted  his 
arms,  and  affumed  the  robe.  The  fenators 
bearing  branches  of  laurel  accompanied  him, 
and  the  people,  clothed  in  white,  teflified' 
the  excefs  of  their  joy.  Garlands  of  flowers 
and  magnificent  hangings  decorated  the  city, 
which  breathed  perfumes.  The  emperor,  after 
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Severus, 
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having  facrificed  in  the  temples,  retired  to  his 
palace,  leaving  the  foldiers  to  lodge  themfelves 
as  thev  chofe,  and  take  whatever  thev  chofe, 
without  payment;  threatening  even  to  take  more 
if  any  refinance  were  made.  But  after  having 
terrified  the  Romans  by  fhewing  what  he  could 
do,  he  reftored  all  things  to  order,  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  fenate,  yet  uncertain  of  its  fate, 
by  a  fpeech  full  of  wifdom.  lie  formed  another 
corps,  inftead  of  the  praetorian  guard  which  he 
had  difbanded  and  broken  :  the  foldiers  which 
£ompofed  it,  he  chofe  from  amongft  the  braveft  of 
his  army  ;  and  he  regulated  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  admififion  into  it  became  a  fubjedt  of 
emulation,  and  a  reward  of  good  condudt  and 
valour  united.  The  title  of  Caefar,  which  he 
had  conferred  on  Albinus,  he  made  the  fenate 
confirm,  and  prepared  to  attack  Pefcennius 
Niger. 

Severus  had  never  mentioned  this  rival  from 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  Rome  ;  nor  was  his 
thinking  of  him  otherwife  apparent  than  by  his 
detaining  his  children,  and  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
manders  attached  to  him,  as  hoftages.  From  the 
knowledge  of  Niger’s  character  for  firmnefs  and 
ability,  this  war  appeared  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration  ;  but  it  was  terminated  in  a  few  months, 
and  by  three  battles,  in  which  Severus  was  not 
with  his  troops.  The  head  of  his  competitor 
was  brought  to  him  near  Byzantium,  which  he 
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took  and  razed,  after  a  fiege  of  fome  continu¬ 
ance.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch  alfo  felt 
the  feverity  of  this  terrible  conqueror.  All  the 
partizans  of  Niger,  public  or  private,  felt  the 
effedts  of  his  wrath  ;  the  emperor  making  no 
diftindtion  between  thofe  who  had  voluntarily 
followed  him,  and  thofe  whom  the  forms  of 
faction  had  borne  away  with  the  torrent.  He 
fpared  neither  men,  women,  or  children;  whole 
families  perifhed  ;  and  he  (hewed  favour  only  to 
one  Itatue  eredted  in  Rome  to  his  rival,  wdth  an 
infcription,  recapitulating  the  great  qualities  of 
this  unfortunate  man.  Severus  ordered  that  this 
fhould  be  preferved :  £C  I  wrould,”  faid  he, 
“  have  the  vyorld  know  what  an  enemy  I  have 
tf  fubdued.” 

To  be  the  foie  light  of  the  Roman  world,'  no¬ 
thing  now  was  neceffary  but  the  eclipfe  of  Ah 
binus,  w'hofe  beams,  though  weak  and  bounded, 
affedfed  the  jealous  eyes  of  Severus :  and  the 
more  fo,  as  he  knew  that  the  Caefar  of  England 
was  beloved  at  Rome.  The  withes  of  the  fe* 
nate,  harfhly  ufed  by  Severus,  called  him  there, 
Whether  Albinus  fhewed'any  defign  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  their  defires,  or  whether  Severus  only 
feared  that  he  might,  he  fent  fome  villains  with 
a  letter  to  him,  apparently  on  important  bull- 
nefs,  but  in  reality  charged  only  wdth  aiTafiinat- 
ing  him.  The  affociated  Csefar  difcovered  the 
plot,  which  he  obliged  the  emiffaries  to  ac- 
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knowledge.  The  publicity  which  he  gave  to 
this  deteftab'le  treachery,  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends,  and  almoft  all  the  Gauls  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour. 

The  perfidy  of  Severus  thus  raifed  a  war 
againft  him,  which  in  its  beginning  gave  him 
much  uneafinefs.  It  is  faid,  that  on  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  eaft,  where  his  generals  had  con¬ 
quered  Niger,  before  he  marched  toward  the 
Gauls,  he  caufed  a  young  virgin  to  be  immolat¬ 
ed,  that  by  the  infpetiion  of  her  entrails  he  might 
forefee  the  event.  One  battle  only  took  plac® 
near  Lyons,  where  the  life  of  Severus  was  ill 
danger;  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and 
his  army  fcattered,  till  throwing  himfelf  before 
the  fugitives,  he  brought  back  victory  to  his 
ltandards.  Albinus,  mortally  wounded,  was 
brought  to  expire  in  the  prefence  of  his  rival. 
Severus,  in  the  excefs  of  his  tranfport,  yielded 
to  his  natural  character,  in  oppofition  to  com¬ 
mon  decency.  He  fpurred  his  horfe  on  the  body 
of  this  dead  enemy,  which  he  ordered  to  remain 
expofed  till  the  dogs  devoured  it,  and  fent  his 
head  to  the  fenate.  The  wife,  children,  and 
relatives  of  Albinus,  all  who  could  be  difcover- 
ed  to  have  been  his  friends  or  partifans,  were 
maffacred.  Whole  towns  had  to  mourn  the 
lofs  of  their  moft  worthy  citizens;  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  were  rich,  in  whom  their  wealth  too 
frequently  fupplied  the  place  of  guilt.  Severus, 
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by  means  like  thefe,  am  a  Ted  immenfe  treafures, 
and  by  his  largeffes  attached  his  foldiery  to  him. 

His  return  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  vi6to- 
rious  armv,  fpread  terror  through  the  city 
He  had  written  to  the  fenators  with  Albinus’s 
head:  ££  I  fend  you  this,  that  you  may  know  you 
t£  have  offended  me,  and  obferve  the  effefls 
£c  of  my  refentment.”  A  dreadful  expreffion  ; 
and  he  failed  not  to  fulfil  the  apprehenfions  to 
which  it  gave  rife.  In  his  next  day’s  harangue 
to  the  fenate,  he  affefted  to  praife  Commodus, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  this  auguft  body  ;  and  to 
infult  it  farther,  ordered  this  tyrant  to  be  placed 
amongft  the  gods.  He  applauded  the  cruelties 
of  Svlla,  Marius,  and  Auguftus,  as  neceffary 
precautions  only ;  and  attributed  the  death  of 
Pompey  and  Caefar  to  their  ill-judged  clemency. 

On  his  return  to  his  palace,  he  fpread  carnage 
through  the  town  ;  and  in  a  few  days  forty-two 
fenators  of  confular  or  praetorian  dignity  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  his  revenge.  According  to  a  cotem¬ 
porary  hiftorian,  he  put  to  death  all  thofe  whofe 
birth,  merit,  or  riches,  gave  them  confequence 
in  the  city  or  the  provinces.  But  during  thefe 
maffacres,  he  was  extremely  attentive  to  the 
wants,  and  even  the  pleafures,  of  the  people, 
which  he  never  quitted  Rome  without  having 
provided  for. 

Severus,  in  his  march  toward  Niger,  beheld 
the  Euphrates,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Arabia. 
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When  provoked  by  the  Parthians,  he  return¬ 
ed  again  to  the  eafl,  and  coalting  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  took  Babylon  in  his  way,  which,  as  well 
as  Seleucia,  he  found  abandoned.  From  Ctefi- 
phon,  where  the  Parthian  monarchs  held  their 
court,  he  met  with  fome  refinance ;  but  the 
king  himfelf  flying,  the  city  experienced  the 
cruelty  of  the  conqueror.  The  men  were  all  put 
to  the  fword,  and  the  women  and  children,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  thoufand,  fold  as 
Haves.  After  this  exploit,  by  which  Severus 
obtained  a  triumph,  and  the  title  ot  Partitions ,  he 
aflociated  his  eldelt  fon,  Baflianus,  known  under 
the  name  of  Caracalla,  with  him  in  the  empire. 
This  latter  word  fignifled,  in  the  language  of  the 
Gauls,  a  loofe  fort  of  coat  which  this  prince 
ufually  wore.  His  father  efpoufed  him  to  Fulvia 
Plautilla,  the  daughter  of  Plautianus,  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  is  a  Angularity  in  the  life  of  Severus. 

How  he  obtained  the  great  influence  which 
he  enjoyed  is  not  known.  The  emperor’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  him  was  fuch,  that  not  only  in 
common  converfation,  but  in  his  fpeeches  to 
the  fenate,  he  bellowed  on  him  more  praifes 
than  even  Tiberius  had  on  Sejanus.  Yet  Plau. 
tianus  was  neither  warrior,  ftatefman,  nor  of  an 
elevated  birth.  His  power  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  honours  paid  him  by  the  fenate,  the 
number  of  ftatues  erefled  to  him  by  its  decree, 
and  the  difgraceful  flattery  of  this  body  in  or- 
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daining  facrifices  to  him,  and  fwearing  “  by  his 
<£  fortune,”  as  by  that  of  the  emperor.  His 
table  was  better  ferved  than  that  of  princes,  and 
his  equipage  more  magnificent.  The  portion 
he  gave  his  daughter  would  have  fufficed  for 
fifty  queens.  He  abufed  the  confidence  of  his 
mafter  fo  far  as  to  put  even  illuftrious  perfons 
to  death  without  confulting  him,  and  even 
without  his  knowledge.  He  maintained  fpies 
upon  Severus,  by  whom  he  had  all  he  laid  re¬ 
peated  to  him,  whilft  the  emperor,  at  eafe  as  to 
the  conduft  of  his  favourite,  informed  himfelf  of 
nothing  concerning  him,  and  continued  to  load 
him  with  honours. 

This  blind  confidence  had  laded  dill  longer, 
but  for  the  reprefentations  of  Geta,  the  brother 
of  Severus,  who  being  near  dying,  fent  for  the 
emperor;  and  in  a  long  converfation,  unveiled 
to  him  the  condufl  of  his  detectable  mini  Iter. 
Whether  he  went  fo  tar  as  to  awaken  his  fears 
on  the  defign  of  which  Plaut-ianus  was  fufpeft- 
ed,  the  murdering  him  and  his  fori,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  their  place,  is  not  known. 
It  does  not  appear,  at  lead,  that  Severus  gave 
credit  to  it ;  though  he  believed  enough  to  make 
him  think  it  proper  to  redrain  the  power  of  his 
family.  And  he  ordered  his  datues  to  be  taken 
down,  under  pretence  that  the  honours  paid  to 
him  wrere  exceffive.  This  appearance  of  dis¬ 
grace  fufficed  to  overthrow  in  a  moment  the 
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authority  of  the  minifter.  But  his  fon- in-law 
Caracalla,  not  thinking  him  fufficiently  punifh- 
ed,  found  means  to  quarrel  with  him  in  the 
very  chamber  of  the  emperor,  and  had  him 
killed  in  his  fight.  Severus,  in  relating  this 
fadt  to  the  fenate,  contented  himfelf  with  pity¬ 
ing  the  lot  of  men  :  “  Of  whom  fome,”  faid  he, 
“  love  too  much,  and  others  abufe  the  affedtion 
<!  which  is  borne  to  them.” 

What  he  experienced  foon  after  may  ferve  to 
confirm  this  refledlion.  A  revolt  took  place  in 
Britain,  whither,  notwithftanding  a  fort  of  pre¬ 
mature  old  age,  brought  on  by  his  labours, 
Severus  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  reftore  or¬ 
der.  He  took  his  two  fon s,  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
with  him.  Victory  followed  his  tlandard,  and 
he  oppofed  a  fec.ond  wall  to  the  incurfons  of 
the  Caledonians,  after  having  obliged  them  to 
pafs  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  that  of  Antoni¬ 
nus,  which  he  fortified  anew  againft  them.  It 
was  whilft  treating  with  thefe  barbarians,  and 
receiving  their  arms  as  the  pledge  of  their  obe¬ 
dience,  that  on  a  cry  of  horror  arifing,  Severus 
turned  round,  and  beheld  Caracalla  in  the  adt  of 
advancing  with  his  drawn  fword  to  fab  him. 
The  cry  ftopt  the  arm  of  this  unnatural  fon  ;  and 
the  father,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  (hewing 
the  leaft  furprize,  continued  the  treaty. 

Severus,  on  his  return  to  his  tent,  fent  for  his 
ion,  and  in  the  prefence  of  Papinianus  the  captain 
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of  his  guards,  and  Caftor  his  chamberlain,  re¬ 
proached  him  with  the  heinoufnefs  of  his  crime. 
Then  prefenting  him  a  drawn  fword  he  faid  : 
“  If  the  third:  of  empire  impels  you  to  ftain 
“  your  hand  with  your  father’s  blood,  rather  in 
“  this  tent  fatisfy  your  defire,  than  in  the  view 
“  of  friends  and  enemies.  If,  however,  nature 
“  yet  fpeaks  in  your  heart,  order  but  Papinianus 
“  to  pierce  mine,  and  you  are  the  emperor:  he 
“  will  obey  you.”  Thefe  dreadful  words  pro¬ 
duced  no  emotion  of  remorfe  in  Caracalla  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  perfifted  in  his  deteftable  inten¬ 
tion,  and  feduloufly  circulated  amongfl  the 
foldiery  that  it  was  .unworthy  of  them  to  obey 
an  infirm  old  man  incapable  of  commandii’ig 
them.  By  which  means  he  excited  a  revolt 
of  that  part  of  the  army  of  which  his  father, 
too  indulgent,  had  given  him  the  command. 
Severus,  affembling  the  legions,  caufed  the  heads 
of  his  accomplices  to  be  cut  off  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  but  Hill  fpared  his  fon.  Afterwards  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  whole  army  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  but  majeftic  air,  “  Is  it  the  head,”  faid 
he  “  that  governs,  or  the  feet  ?” 

He  fell  fick,  and  refleftion  on  his  fon’s  crime 
increafing  his  fufferings,  he  found  his  davs 
drawing  to  their  clofe.  His  ftrength  decaying, 
he  called  his  fons  to  his  bed-fide,  and  left  the 
empire  between  them,  exhorting  them  to  mutual 
concord,  and  giving  them  as  the  principal  rule  of 
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government  the  favourite  maxim  of  all  tyrants, 
“  To  attach  the  foldierv  by  gifts,  and  to  fet  the 
“  reft  at  defiance.”  A  fliort  time  before  he  ex¬ 
pired,  he  faid  aloud,  “  I  have  been  all  things, 
“  and  all  things  are  nothing.”  Having  the  urn 
brought  to  him,  which  was  to  contain  his  allies, 
he  apoftrophized  it  in  thefe  terms  :  “  You  will 
“  contain  him  for  whom  the  whole  earth  was 
“  too  little.”  On  his  pains  increafmg,  he  call¬ 
ed  for  poifo'n ;  but  nobody  daring  to  procure  it 
him,  he  took  fo  great  a  quantity  of  the  moft 
fqlid  food,  that  he  was  fuffocated  with  it,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-fix,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
leaving  behind  him  the  dhara&er  of  a  great 
man,  but  not  that  of  a  good  emperor. 

Severus  had  been  little  regretted,  had  he  not 
been  fucceeded  by  one  of  the  moft  ferocious 
monfters  that  ever  fullied  a  throne.  Scarcely 
was  he  feated  on  it,  before  his  attempts  on  the 
life  of  his  brother  Geta,  fhewed  his  intention  of 
filling  it  alone.  The  characters  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  w^re  direftly  oppofite.  Their  amufements 
in  childhood  conftantly  degenerated  into  quarrels, 
and.they  hated  as  foon  as  they  knew  each  other. 
Caracalla  attempted  his  brother’s  life,  even  be¬ 
fore  their  departure  from  England ;  and  during 
their  journey  to  Rome,  when  bearing  the  aihes  of 
their  father,  and  accompanied  by  Julia  their  mo¬ 
ther,  their  diftruft  and  hatred  prevented  them 
from  either  lodging  or  eating  together.  They  had 
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each  feparate  houfes  and  guards.  Geta  hating 
a  life  of  fnch  conftraint,  afleed  his  brother  to 
give  up  Afia  and  Egypt  to  him,  and  would  have 
left  to  him  the  reft,  and  lived  peaceably  at 
Alexandria,  but  Julia  oppofed  this  partition  of 
the  empire.  <c  Divide  me  alfo  between  you,” 
faid  (lie  to  her  children;  but  fhe  had  reafon  to 
repent  not  having  acq-uiefced  in  the  propofal. 

Caracalia,  lofing  all  patience  at  finding  his 
brother  fo  well  guarded  that  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  him,  demanded  an  interview,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  reconciliation,  in  their  mother’s  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  that  fhe  fhould  be  the  only  witnefs  of 
it.  Geta  repaired  thither  unarmed,  when  Ca«- 
racalla  attacked  and  ftabbed  him  in  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  arms,  who  was  herfelf  wounded.  Then 
ruffling  out  of  the  apartment  like  a  madman, 
cried  out  that  his  brother  had  endeavoured  to 
afiafiinate  him,  and  haftening  to  the  camp  where 
the  flags  which  were  an  afylum  were  kept,  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  preferved 
him  from  the  danger  he  pretended  to  have  run. 
The  foldiers  collefled  round  him.  He  increafed 
their  pay,  and  gave  each  individual  a  confidera- 
ble  prefent,  with  leave  to  fetch  it  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury,  and  was  faluted  foie  emperor.  He 
appeared  next  day  at  the  fenate,  with  a  cuirafs 
under  his  robe,  renewing  the  accufation  asrainft 
his  brother,  and  citing  Romulus  in  jufrification 
of  his  fratricide.  He  was  liftened  to  and  ap- 
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plauded,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the 
magnificent  obfequies  of  him  whom  he  had 
murdered. 

After  the  commiffion  of  this  crime,  he  may¬ 
be  compared  to  a  tiger,  who  having  once  tafted 
blood  can  no  more  abftain  from  it.  He  is  faid  to 
have  wept,  on  hearing  his  brother’s  name,  or 
feeing  his  ftatues  ;  but  his  perfidious  tears  did 
not  prevent  him  from  exterminating  every  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  Geta,  without  diftinclion  of 
age,  fex,  or  quality.  He  begun  the  maffacre 
amongft  his  domeftics,  who  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand,  and  extended  it  to  the  knights  and 
fenators,  whom  his  father  or  his  brother  had 
e (teemed.  Having  found  his  mother  in  the 
palace,  weeping  with  fome  ladies  on  the  death 
ot  her  fon,  he  became  fo  enraged  that  he  was 
near  deftroying  them  all.  His  mother  he  fpared, 
but  the  reft  fell  fucceflively  by  the  fteel  of  the 
affaffin.  The  uttering  the  name  alone  of  Geta 
was  a  crime  worthy  of  death;  and  it  being  one 
that  was  common  amongft  the  (laves  introduced 
on  the  theatre,  it  was  obliged  to  be  changed. 
The  emperor  gave  orders  that  all  the  coin 
which  bore  this  dreadful  name  (hould  be  melt¬ 
ed  down,  and  infcriptions  of  every  kind  which 
cor  ui  :d  it  effaced.  Yet  not  daring  to  flatter 
1  ••  elf.  that  all  the-fe  precautions  could  oblite- 

e  the  remembrance  of  his  crime,  he  wifhed  to 
ve  it  j  affined  s  and  charged  the  great  civilian 
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Papinian,  who  had  been  his  father’s  friend,  to 
write  an  apology  for  it;  but  this  great  man 
anfwered  :  ‘£  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  fratricide 
as  to  commit  it :  and  to  defame  the  innocent, 
“  after  having  robbed  them  of  life,  is  to  commit 
<c  it  a  fecond  time.”  The  emperor  had  his 
head  immediately  cut  off. 

A  fon  ol  the  emperor  Pertinax  paid  with  his 
life  for  a  fevere  jell  which  efcaped  him  on  the 
infamous  adulation  of  the  fenate  ;  who  for  fome 
trifling  exploits  bellowed  on  Caracaila  the  titles 
of  Sarmaticus  and  Partitions :  “  That  o f  Geticus,” 
faid  the  rallier,  “  ought  to  be  added  to  them.” 
The  expreflion  was  capable  of  two  interpre¬ 
tations,  as  the  emperor  had  juft  gained  fome 
advantages  over  the  Getaj :  but  Caracaila  took 
it  in  the  fevereft,  and  puniflied  it  with  death.  He 
put  alfo  fome  veftals,  who  had  pitied  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  to  death,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
Plautilla  his  W’ife.  Nor  did  Plautillus  her  bro¬ 
ther,  or  any  of  their  relatives,  efcape  his  dagger. 
The  Romans  were  never  treated  with  more 
barbarity.  He  ordered  all  who  at  the  circen- 
flan  games  had  laughed  at  the  aukwardnefs  of 
a  driver  whom  he  protefiled-,  to  be  murdered 
for  the  infult ;  but  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  diftin- 
guiih  the  offenders,  the  foldiers  fell  on  all, 
fparing  none  but  thofe  who  purchafed  their  lives 
by  the  lofs  of  their  property.  The  prince  had  his 
fhare  of  the  pillage,  and  fpent  it  as  he  acquired. 
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His  mother  one  day  reproaching  him  with  his 
prodigality,  told  him  he  ought  to  fear  wants 
but  thewing  her  his  fword,  he  faid,  “  So  long 
“  as  I  have  this,  I  fhall  want  for  nothing/’  The 
treafury  being,  however,  exhaufted  with  his  ex¬ 
travagance,  he  made  bafe  coin,  and  was  the 
firit  fovereign  who  gave  this  dangerous  ex¬ 
ample. 

Hiftorians,  intent  on  relating  his  cruelties,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  forgotten  his  debaucheries ;  for 
it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  him  guiltlefs  of  them, 
furrounded  as  he  was  with  the  vilefr  wretches, 
whom  he  preferred  to  the  higheft  dignities  of 
the  empire.  Thus,  he  entrufted  the .  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome  to  the  eunuch  Sempronius,  a 
phyfician  and  poifoner  by  profeffion,  whom 
Severus  had  exiled  to  a  defert  ifland.  He  creat¬ 
ed  Theocritus,  orimnallv  a  have,  afterwards  a 
dancing  mafter  and  buffoon,  captain  of  his  guard. 
Epagathus,  another  freed  Have,  governed  with 
them  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  felling  the 
decrees  of  juftice,  and  the  blood  of  the  inno¬ 
cent.  It  was  under  thefe  minifters,  fo  little  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Rome,  that  the  law  wras  eftabliflied 
or  promulgated,  which  declared  all  the  free  fub- 
jecls  of  the  empire  Roman  citizens  j  by  which 
means,  the  privileges  of  thofe  who  inhabited  the 
city  became  lefs  valuable,  as  more  extended.. 

It  was  alfo  the  intention  of  Caracalla  to 
impoverilh  this  opulent  city,  by  depriving  it  for 
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fome  time  of  the  prefence  of  the  imperial  court. 
He  began  his  travels  through  the  Gauls,  where 
he  maffacred  fo  many  that  he  was  even  Hill 
more  abhorred  there  than  in  Rome,  not  even 
fparing  the  phyficians  who  had  attended  him 
in  a  dangerous  licknefs,  every  one  of  whom  he 
condemned  to  death.  The  motive  of  this  cruelty 
is  unknown,  but  they  deferved  their  fate,  for 
having  laved  fuch  a  monfter.  The  Allemanni 
and  Celts  made,  at  this  time,  their  firft  incurlions 
into  the  territories  of  the  empire.  Caracalla 
fliewed  himfelf,  on  this  occalion,  a  valiant  foldier 
and  a  bad  general.  He  killed  in  fmgle  combat 
one  of  them  who  defied  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  conclude  with  them  a  difgraceful  peace.  But 
he  had  at  lead  the  pleafure  of  knowing,  that 
the  German  women,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
choice  of  death  or  flavery,  had  killed  themfelves 
and  their  children  in  preference  to  being  fold. 
From  this  war,  he  took  the  title  of  Germanicus, 
or  Allemanicus. 

He  pafied  into  Alia  with  feveral  of  the  richelt 
Senators,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  asrainll 
iheir  confent,  and  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table, 
obliging  them  to  pay  the  expenfes  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  to  adorn  the  circufes,  amphitheatres, 
ind  other  public  buildings,  of  the  towns  he  pall¬ 
id  through.  In  Gaul  he  had  taken  the  habit  of 
hat  country  ;  in  Germany,  that  of  the  Germans, 
the  ruins  of  Troy  he  turned  Achilles,  imi- 
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tating  his  combats  in  the  public  games :  in 
Macedonia  he  copied  the  air,  countenance, 
drefs,  and  manner  of  Alexander,  inclining  his 
head  on  his  (boulder  like  him.  He  called  a 
legion  a  phalanx,  and  gave  to  his  officers  the 
names  of  thofe  of  the  conqueror  of  Ada.  The 
kings  of  Armenia  andOfrohoene,  who  had  trufted 
themfelves  to  him  under  his  promife  of  royal 
treatment,  were  thrown  in  prifon  3  and  forced 
into  a  treaty,  which  their  fubje&s  would  not 
ratify.  The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  who 
were  noted  for  raillery,  fuffered  his  vengeance 
for  fome  fatyrical  expreffion  they  let  fall  on  the 
death  of  Geta.  There  are  few  examples  of  any 
city  being  fo  ill  treated  :  he  ordered  a  general 
maffacre,  which  took  place  during  the  night, 
and  which  he  caufed  to  be  continued  in  the 
day,  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  the  hreets  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  and  flowing  with  blood. 
Before  he  left  this  feene  of  his  rage,  he  defpoiled 
the  city  o(  all  its  privileges,  fupprefled  the 
celebrated  aflemblies  of  men  of  letters,  drove 
out  the  Grangers,  and  had  every  flreet  blocked 
up  by  a  wall  guarded  by  foldiery,  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Alexandrians  might  not  be  able  to  fee 
each  other  without  permiffions,  which  wTere  to! 
be  dearly  bought. 

The  pretended  exploits,  which  obtained  for 
Caracalla  the  epithet  Parthicus,  of  which  we 
have  before  made  mention,  are  varioufly  related 
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by  writers  who  yet  agree  in  their  cataflrophe. 
Whether  he  demanded  the  daughter  of  Artabanes, 
king  of  Parthia,  in  marriage,  or  vt  hether  impelled 
by  confidence,  or  forced  by  fear,  the  monarch 
laid  open  his  country  to  Ins  future  fon-in-law  ; 
as  the  emperor  approached  Ctefiphon,  with  an 
efcort  which  might  almoft  be  called  an  army> 
Artabanes  went  to  meet  him,  accompanied  with 
the  firft  nobility  of  his  kingdom  without  arms, 
and  magnificently  drefled.  When,  on  a  fignal 
agreed  on  by  the  treacherous  Caracalla,  his 
foldiers  fell  on  the  Parthians,  whom  they  robbed 
and  murdered.  The  king  was  faved,  and  the 
emperor,  irritated  at  his  efcape,  deftroyed  every 
place  with  fire  and  fword  as  he  returned. 

The  tyrant  faw  Rome  no  more  ;  and  the- 
magic  in  which  he  believed  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death.  He  had  given  orders  to  Flavius  Mater- 
nianus,  the  commander  of  the  military  at  Rome, 
to  feek  out,  by  every  mean,  even  that  of  magic, 
if  any  one  afpired  to  the  empire.  Maternianus 
difcovered  that  an  African  diviner  publicly 
promTed  the  empire  to  Macrinus  their  praetorian 
prefect.  The  emperor's  agent  fent  him  imme¬ 
diately  this  difcovery.  The  letter  reached  his 
mother  Julia,  then  at  Antioch,  who  fent  it  on  to 
■her  fon  at  Edeffa.  The  packet  arrived  whilft 
he  was  driving  a  car  at  the  public  games,  and 
the  prince  delivered  it  unopened  to  Macrinus, 
who  flood  near  him  to  learn  from  him  its  con- 
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tents.  In  the  news  of  the  African  prediction, 
Macrinus  faw  his  certain  fate,  and  fuborned 
fome  malcontents  whom  he  had  probably  gained 
over  beforehand.  One  of  them,  Julius  Martialis 
by  name,  approached  the  emperor,  when  every 
one  had  retired  to  fome  diltance,  whilft  he 
attended  the  neceffary  calls  of  nature,  plunged 
the  poniard  in  his  throat,  and  killing  him  with 
a  tingle  blow,  mingled  immediately  in  the 
crowd  ;  and  had  the  murderer  ufed  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  throwing  away  his  poniard,  he  would 
never  have  been  known.  A  guard  obferving  it, 
he  was  inflantly  maffacred, and  with  Martialis  the 
fecret  of  Macrinus  remained  buried.  Caracalla 
was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  had  reigned  fix. 

Macrinus,  The  elevation  of  Macrinus  to  the  throne  may 
teach  every  one  neither  to  defpair  of  his  fortune, 
nor  to  trull  too  much  to  it.  He  was  of  ignoble 
birth  of  Caefarea  in  Mauritania,  now  Algiers, 
but  the  benignity  and  gentlenefs  of  his  manners 
effaced  the  difgrace  of  his  birth.  He  had  gained 
fome  reputation  by  his  knowledge  of  the  lawsj 
and  became  intendant  to  fome  man  of  high  rank. 
Afterward  exiled  by  Severus  to  Africa,  without 
it  being  known  why,  he  there  gained  his  liveli¬ 
hood  by  pleading,  had  an  employment  in  the 
ports,  and  returning  to  Rome  under  Caracalla, 
obtained  the  place  of.  counfellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  from  which  he  paffed  to  that  of  prae¬ 
torian  prefect,  which  he  filled  with  the  exaClefl 
juftice.  The  reputation  of  the  woman  he  mar- 
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tied  was  not  unfullied  :  a  circumftance  which, 
probably,  in  fuch  a  court  as  Caracalla’s,  obtained 
him  protection.  That  Macrinus  had  great  credit 
there,  appears  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
found,  on  a  fudden,  confpirators  againft  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  an  executioner  of  his  plot.  The 
part  he  took  in  it  was  not  known,  and  the  army, 
aftonithed  at  the  blow,  remained  fume  days  in 
uncertainty.  Macrinus  caufed  his  name  to  be 
whifpered  along  the  ranks,  and  he  was  eleCted, 
lefs,  perhaps,  through  efteem,  than  from  the 
wrant  of  competitors,  and  the  effeCt  of  the 
money  which  he  beftowed  or  promifed. 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  more  deli¬ 
beration  in  the  fenate,  to  whom  Macrinus  thus 
wrote  :  “  Caracalla  has  fuffered  the  fate  he 
“  feemed  to  deferve.  The  army  has  chofen 
“  me  in  his  place  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that  you, 

“  confcript  fathers,  will  confirm  the  choice  of 
“  the  foldiers.”  He  did  not  flatter  himfelf  in 
vain.  The  fenate,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
the  legions,  declared  him  emperor,  accumulated 
cn  him  all  the  honours  of  his  moil  illuftrious 
predeceflors;  whilfl,  in  confequence  of  the  enthu- 
flafm  which  filled  every  mind,  on  the  news  of 
;  the  tyrant’s  death,  they  had  all  the  ftatues  of 
gold  and  filver  melted,  and  annulled  all  his 
-  edifts.  This  excefs  of  zeal  was  not  pleating 
to  the  foldiers  attached  by  interefl:  to  Cara- 
calla.  They  called  aloud  for  his  apotheofis, 
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to  which  Macrinus  was  forced  to  confent.  And 
the  fenate,  obliged  to  obey  the  emperor,  who 
himfelf  obeyed  the  foldiery,  decreed  divine  ho¬ 
nours  to  the  barbarian  Caracalla.  His  afhes  were 
fent  to  his  mother  Julia,  who  fulfered  herfelf  to 
expire  for  want  of  food. 

Macrinus  continued  the  war  againft  the  Par¬ 
tisans,  which  the  perfidy  of  his  predeceflor  had 
provoked,  but  wTas  not  fortunate  in  it ;  and  ter¬ 
minated  it  by  an  uncertain  peace.  This  em¬ 
peror,  who  might  be  faid  to  be  taken  from, 
the  dull:  of  the  bar,  underflood  laws  better  than 
battles.  His  regulations  in  the  former  are  ap¬ 
plauded,  .as  well  as  the  order  he  introduced  in 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  -exactnefs  in 
making  it  obferved.  He  muft,  however,  have 
been  allowed  to  be  fomewhat  fevere  if  he  treat¬ 
ed  all  crimes  as  rigidly  as  adultery.  The  tranf- 
greiTors,  of  whatever  condition,  were,  on,  con¬ 
viction,  burnt  alive.  Macrinus  found  not  the 
docility  he  endeavoured  to  exaCt  in  his  attempt 
to  reflore  the  troops  to  difcipline,  then  become 
exceffively  relaxed.  Under  Caracalla,  the  fol- 
diers  quartered  in  towns  had  led  the  mod  licen¬ 
tious  lives.  Macrinus  encamped  them  under 
tents  in  the  country,  forbidding  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  any  town ;  a  rigour  which  appeared 
more  infupportabie  to  them,  from  the  emperor 
himfelf  yielding  to  the  pleafures  of  an  effeminate 
life  at  Antioch,  whilft  they  fometimes  wanted 
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common  neceffaries.  They  began  to  regret 'Ca- 
racalla,  and  hate  the  very  name  of  Macrinus, 
whom  they  reproached  with  the  bafenefs  of  his 
origin.  And  learning,  at  length,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  death  of  Caracalla,  they  chofe  an¬ 
other  emperor. 

This  revolution  was  the  wotk  of  Maffa,  filler 
of  the  deceafed  emprefs  Julia  ;  a  woman  who, 
according  to  hiltorians,  to  the  cunning  of  the  one 
fiex  joined  the  courage  of  the  other.  She  had 
lived  with  her  filler  at  court  in  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla ;  and  had,  with  great 
wealth,  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  bufinefs. 
Macrinus  left  her  in  poffeffion  of  her  riches,  but 
exiled  her  to  her  native  city  Emefa  in  Phoenicia. 

Here  die  fettled  with  her  two  daughters  and 
two  grandfons,  Julia  Soaemis,  mother,  of  Avi- 
tus  Baffianus,  aged  thirteen,  and  Julia  Mamma, 
mother  of  Alexianus,  aged  nine.  The  grand¬ 
mother  confecrated  her  twm  children  to  the  fun, 
who  was  adored  there  under  the  name  Eleao-a- 
balus.  Avitu$  became  the  high-prieft;  and,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  called  Heliogabalus.  As 
the  temple  of  the  fun  without  the  walls  of  Eme¬ 
fa  was  not  far  diftant  from  Macrinus’s  princi¬ 
pal  camp-,  the  Roman  foldiers  had  more  than 
once  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  it,  and  admiring 
the  young  pontiff,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
beauty  and  his  manners,  to  which  w'as  annexe^ 

[]  £  character  the  moll  amiable. 
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Msefa  obferved  with  pleafure  the  riling  difpo- 
fition  in  the  hearts  of  the  foldiers  in  favour  of  her 
grandfon.  She  cultivated  it,  and  ardently  fpread 
the  report,  that  the  young  high-prieft  was  the 
fon  of  Caracalla,  whilft  (lie  made  a  (hew  of  her 
wealth,  of  which  fhe  diftributed  one  part,  and 
promifed  another.  The  intrigue  was  fo  well 
conducted,  that  the  foldiers  called  Helio’gabalus 
to  the  camp,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor,  be¬ 
fore  a  fufpicion  arofe  in  Macrinus.  He  treated 
this  rebellion,  the  work  of  a  woman  and  a  child, 
with  contempt,  thinking  it  fufficient  to  recal 
the  foldiers  to  obedience,  to  fend  and  harangue 
them.  But  his  orator  was  ill  attended  to,  and 
killed.  The  emperor  then  gathering  all  his 
troops  together,  marched  againft  the  rebels, 
who  were  ftrengthened  by  new  accomplices. 
The  battle  which  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  equally  experienced,  was  bloody.  That 
of  Macrinus  had  at  firft  the  advantage  ;  but 
the  courage  of  Heliogabalus  and  his  mother 
Soasmis  brought  the  foldiers  back  to,the  charge, 
and  wrefted  the  victory  from  Macrinus,  who  fled 
and  was  flain.  He  had  reigned  only  fourteen 
months,  and  lived  fifty-four  years.  His  firft  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  promifed  an  equitable  go¬ 
vernment,  made  him  regretted  by  the  fenate  ; 
though  he  efcaped  not  the  reproach  of  placing 
freed  men,  and  others  of  low  extraction,  in  places 
till  then  filled  only  by  fenators. 


Heliogabalus,  on  mounting  the  throne  at  Heiiogaba 
tourteen,  was  prepared  for  every  excefs  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  and  every  vice;  the  moft  immoderate 
luxury,  and  prodigality  almoft  incredible.  All 
the  meats  of  his  table  were  brought  from  the 
moft  diftant  countries.  The  way  to  the  chamber 
in  which  he  fiept  was  ftrewed  with  gold  duft,  as 
if  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  touch  the  earth. 

He  never  put  on  the  fame  drefs  twice,  nor  wore 
twice  the  fame  rings  and  jewels.  His  clothes 
went  every  day  to  his  attendants,  and  his  jewels 
to  thofe  about  him  ;  as  in  like  manner  his  veffels 
of  gold  and  filver  to  the  guefts  of  his  table.  He 
made  his  palace  an  abode  of  proftitution  of  every 
kind,  however  deteftable  ;  placed  in  it  the  moft 
infamous  debauchees  of  Rome  ;  and  renewed, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  monftrous 
marriages  of  Nero.  He  received  fix  fuccef- 
five  wives  to  his  bed,  amongft  the  reft  a  veftal, 
which  was  a  moft  heinous  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans.  He  fent  her  away,  and  then  re¬ 
called  her.  “  She  a  prieftefs,”  faid  he,  and  I 
tf  a  prieft,  we  fhall  have  a  pofterity  worthy  the 
<f  gods !” 

In  contemplating  nothing  but  his  horrible  ir¬ 
regularities,  we  pronounce  Heliogabalus  a  mon- 
fter :  but  in  attending  to  circumftances,  th-e 
monfter  in  fome  manner  difappears;  and  we 
fee  with  fome  fort  of  pity,  an  unfortunate  young 
pian,  given  up  without  reftraint  to  a  turbulent 
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difpofition,  with  every  means  of  fatisfying  its 
defires  ;  furrounded  with  corrupters,  abetters, 
and  inciters  of  ins  paffions,  equally  through  fade 
and  intered ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
his  power,  which  he  fuppofed  to  confid  in  the 
licentious  abufe  of  it,  by  which  every  tiling  was' 
allowed  him.  Add  to  this,  the  weak  indulgence 
of  a  mother,  who^  idolizing  her  fun,  was  ‘blind 
to  his  irregularities,  or  dared  not  to  reprove 
them,  left  fhe  fhould  lofe  her  influence  over  him  : 
and  we  filial  1  pity  the  lot  of  the  great,  to  whom 
the  rigid  principles  of  virtue  have  not  been  in¬ 
culcated,  before,  by  their  birth,  or  other  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  placed  on  the  flippery  edge  of 
the  precipice  of  abfolute  power. 

It  was  under  Heiiogabalus  that  women  began 
to  play  a  public  part  in  the  government  of  the 
empire  ;  and  the  efiay  was  not  a  happy  one. 
That  the  young  emperor  introduced  his  grand¬ 
mother  into  the  fenate,  with  orders  that  fhe  fhould 
be  placed,  and  give  her  opinion  immediately 
after  the  confuls,  mud  not  be  reckoned  amongd 
liis  ferious  faults,  any  more  than  his  having 
created  a  female  fenate,  at  the  head  of  which 
Soaemis  his  mother  prefided  ;  dnce  this  fenate 
being  charged  only  with  the  regulating  of  fa- 
fhions,  vifits,  and  things  of  no  confequence,  its 
inditution  may  be  looked  on  as  a  harmlefs  ca-„ 
price.  The  fame  cannot  be  thought  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  rival  authority  of  Soaemis  and 
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Manila,  the  latter  the  mother  of  Alexander,  had 
on  the  public. 

Mamaea  is  faid  to  have' been  a  chriftian,  and, 
confequently,  careful  to  regulate  the  morals  of 
her  fon,  and  infpire  him  with  virtuous  fenti- 
ments ;  which  rendered  him  extremely  unlike  his 
coufm  Heliogabalus.  The  bad  conduct  of  the 
latter  grave  rife  to  his  grandmother  Masfa’s  fears, 
that  the  Romans  would  not  long  endure  him  on 
the  throne.  She  united  her  influence  with  that 
of  her  daughter  Mamcea,  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  create  Alexander,  then  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  Caefar.  Heliogabalus  yielded  to  the  defires 
of  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt,  but  foon  re¬ 
pented  his  complaifance  ;  and,  whether  through 
anger  at  the  young  Caefar’ s  refuting  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  vices,  or  through  jealoufy  at 
the  efteem  and  attachment  fhewn  to  his  coufm, 
he  endeavoured  to  rid  himfelf  of  him.  But  Ma¬ 
nama,  who  watched  attentively  over  the  days  of 
a  beloved  fon,  in  concert  with  Maefa,  who  re¬ 
vealed  to  her  the  defignsofher  grandfon,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  his  fecret  attempts.  Helioga¬ 
balus  then  openly  fent  affatfins  to  murder  him. 

But  the  praetorian  guards  learning  the  danger 
with  which  the  young  prince  was  threatened, 
flew  to  the  palace,  and  would  have  ftabbed  the 
emperor  himfelf,  had  he  not  given  up  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  debauchery,  and  thofe  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  enemies  of  Alexan- 
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der.  Heliogabalus  was  even  obliged  to  promife 
amendment. 

Hiflory  does  not  reprefent  Soaemis  his  mother 
as  an  accomplice  in  this  crime,  any  more  than 
in  the  deaths  of  feveral  fenators,  with  other 
cruelties  exercilcd  by  the  emperor  on  thofe 
whom  he  believed  to  be  too  warmly  attached  to 
his  coufin ;  but  fhe  appears  to  have  always  been 
of  his  council :  and  wo  to  the  reputation  of  thofe 
who  have  any  fhare  in  advifing  a  wicked  prince! 
If  fhe  were  not  an  accomplice,  then  was  fhe  in¬ 
deed  the  mofl  unfortunate  of  mothers,  to  fuffer 
the  affiidling  fight  of  fo  many  crimes,  and  of  the 
cataftroplie  they  led  to.  Heliogabalus  renewed 
his  attempts  againft  his  coufin.  The  praetorians 
declared  anew  for  him,  and  required  that  he 
fbould  be  brought  into  their  camp  for  fecurity,  to 
which  the  emperor  confented,  and  accompanied 
him  thither;  but  difpleafed  atthe  manner  inwhich 
his  coufin  was  received,  he  would  have  punifhed 
thofe  who  applauded  him  as  traitors.  The  army 
revolted,  the  emperor  concealed  himfelf,  and  w^as 
difcovered;  and  thefoldiers  flaughteredhim  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  whom  they  maffacred  alfo. 
He  w?as  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
near  four.  He  was  killed  in  the  common  jakes 
of  the  camp  ;  a  tomb  worthy  of  him. 

The  hopes  conceived  from  the  good  educa¬ 
tion  of  Alexander  Severus  were  not  fallacious. 
Mamtea  preferved  that  empire  over  her  fpn3 
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which  an  enlightened  tendernefs  claims  over  a 
virtuous  mind.  She  had  not  bellowed  ufeful 
knowledge  on  him  to  the  negle«Sl  of  agreeable 
accomplilhments.  He  could  paint,  fing,  and 
play  on  various’  inltruments.  His  body  had  been 
early  formed  to  labour  and  fatigue.  His  hu¬ 
manity  was  confpicuous  from  his  childhood  ; 
and  the  generality  of  his  difpofition  rendered 
him  obliging.  He  mounted  the  throne  at  thir¬ 
teen  ;  an  age  at  which  we  mull  lefs  attribute  to 
him  than  to  his  mother  and  grandmother,  whofe 
opinions  he  always  refpedled,  the  choice  of  a 
council  of  fixteen  of  the  moll  ellimable  fenators. 
Amongd  them,  are  reckoned  Sabinus,  called  the 
Cato  of  his  age  ;  Ulpianus,  a  celebrated  jurif- 
confult ;  Gordian,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
empire  ;  Catilius  Severus,  admired  for  his  pro¬ 
found  erudition  ;  Servianus,  refpectable  for  his 
probity  ;  and  Quintilius  Marcellus,  an  eminent 
advocate  for  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  With  fuch  counfellors,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition,  Alexander  began  a  reign 
worthy  of  being  a  model  for  future  princes. 

The  empire  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
fo  venal,  fo  doomed  to  become  the  prey  of  who¬ 
ever  could  conciliate  the  foldiery,  that  it  is  no 
matter  of  furprize  that  new  pretenders  to  it 
arofe.  The  armies,'  defirous  of  the  glory  and 
the  profit  of  giving  a  mailer  to  the  empire,  called 
their  generals  or  others  to  the  poll  even  againft 
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their  wills.  Thus  one  Taurinus,  honoured  in 
fpite  of  himfelf  with  the  title  of  emperor  by 
the  Syrian  army,  took  to  flight ;  and  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rebels,  drowned  himfelf  in  the 
Euphrates.  Uranus,  more  fenfible  to  the  fplen- 
dour  of  a  crown,  accepted  it  from  the  army  of 
Edeffa,  but  was  defeated  by  the  faithful  troops 
of  Alexander.  Even  at  Rome,,  fame  praetorian 
guards  undertook  to  place  one  of  the  name  of 
Antoninus  on  the  throne ;  but  he  efcaped  their 
fury,  and  retired  into  the  country. 

Alexander  extricated  himfelf  by  his  own  abi¬ 
lity  from  the>  ambitious  intentions  of  one  com¬ 
petitor  named  Ovinius  Camiilus,  offspring  of 
one  of  the  mo|  illuftrious  families  of  Rome. 
The  young  emperor  being  informed  that  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  the  affeftion  of  the  foldiers, 
with  the  hopes  they  would  inveft  him  with  the 
royal  purple,  fent  for  him  to  court,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  willingnefs  to  fhare  with  him  the 
troubles  attached  to  his  dignity,  and  named  him 
his  colleague.  It  was  then  neceffary  to  fet  out 
on  a  war  againft  fome  of  the  frontier  nations  of 
the  empire.  Alexander  offered  the  commancf 
to  Camiilus ;  and  on  his  declining  it,  with  pru¬ 
dent  generofity,  entreated  him  to  divide  at  leaft 
with  him  the  glory  of  the  expedition.  The  two, 
colleagues  fet  off  together  on  foot ;  Camiilus  j 
being  foon  tired,  the  emperor  advifed  him  to 
take  horfe  for  the  reft  of  the  journey  ;  but  the 
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horfe  alfo  foon  fatigued  him,  and  Alexander 
fupplied  him  with  a  carriage.  This  procedure, 
fo  flattering  in  its  appearance,  mortified  his  col¬ 
league  fo  much,  that  he  abdicated  his  honours, 
and  returned  to  his  country-feat,  where  Alexan¬ 
der  let  him  live  in  auiet. 

/■  I 

The  example  which  the  emperor  gave  the  fol- 
diers  in  marching,  he  gave  them  in  every  thing 
elfe,  ufing  the  fame  food  and  clothing  as  them- 
felves.  He  was  to  be  feen  and  approached  by 
all  at  his  meals.  He  was  particularly  attentive 
to  their  prefervation,  vilited  them  in  their  flck- 
nefles,  and  rewarded  them  nobly ;  requiring  at 
the  fame  time  from  them  an  exa£t  performance 
of  their  duties.  '  Thefe  attentions  gave  him  a 
power  over  them,  notwithftanding  his  youth, 
which  he  knew  on  occafion  how  to  make  re- 
fpefted.  Let  the  reader  reprefent  to  himfelf  a 
youth,  furrounded  with  a  murmuring  legion, 
which  exprefied  its  diftontent  aloud.  “  Be  fi- 
x<  lent,”  faid  he,  with  an  authoritative  tone, 

“  referve  thefe  clamours  to  intimidate  the  Per- 
*e  flans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Germans.  Thofe 
“  who  taught  you  the  art  of  war,  ought  alfo  to 
“  have  told  you  you  thou  Id  frighten  your  enemy 
“  by  cries  like  thefe,  but  not  your  emperor,  who 
<c  fupports,  clothes,  and  pays  you.  Silence  then 
<£  thefe  feditious  ciamours,  or  fear  left  in  his 
*c  anger  he  thould  not  flop  at  difbanding  you  !” 

They  continued  their  threats.  Alexander,  in  a 
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tone  of  wrath,  faid:  <£  Citizens,  retire  and 
“  leave  your  arms!”  Struck,  as  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  the  legion  laid  down  their  arms,  took 
off  their  military  infignia,  and  retired  in  filence. 
After  having  mortified  them,  the  emperor  re¬ 
ceived  them  again  into  favour,  and  they,  amongft 
others,  are  remarked  as  having  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  the  Perfian  war. 

This  young  prince  fignalized  his  courage  in 
this  expedition ;  in  which  he  conducted  himfelf 
like  an  able  commander.  He  gave  an  account 
of  his  victory  in  full  fenate,  modeftly  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  name  of  all,  and  taking  to  himfelf 
no  honour  but  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the 
army.  <£  The  enemy,”  faid  he,  ££  approached 
£‘  to  attack  us  with  feven  hundred  elephants; — ■ 
f£  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  animals  had  never 
£t  before  been  feen  together  : — they  had  caftles 
£C  filled  with  archers  on  their  backs.  Three  hun- 
££  dred  of  thefe  elephants  were  taken,  two  hun- 
£c  dred  killed,  and  we  have  brought  back  eighteen 
££  with  us.  The  Perfians  had  eighteen  hundred 
<c  chariots  armed  with  feythes;  two  hundred  of 
£‘  thefe  we  have  taken  from  them.  We  have  cut 
££  to  pieces  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
£C  thoufand  horfe,  and  ten  thoufand  infantry, 
££  completely  armed.  We  took  an  immenfe 
“  number  of  prifoners,  whom  we  fold,  and  the 
t£  army  is  returned  laden  with  honour  and 
££  riches.  It  is  for  you,  confcript  fathers,  to  re- 
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“  turn  thanks  to  the  gods,  who  protefted  our 
“  arms ;  and  to  fhew  them  our  gratitude.”  To 
his  triumphal  car,  inflead  of  four  white  horfes, 
which  were  ufual,  was  harnefled  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants.  And  there  was  this  particu¬ 
larity  in  the  triumph  of  Sever  us,  that  befides 
the  cuftomary  gratification  given  by  the  emperor 
to  the  people,  he  efiablifiied  a  fund  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name  for  the  fupport  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  citizens ;  from  hence  called  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Mamrea. 

It  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prince  to  be  mild,  flill 
more  is  it  his  duty  to  bejuft,  which  Alexander 
fulfilled  with  the  utmoft  exactitude.  “  Not  to 
“  intrigue  for  places  is,”  faid  he,  “  a  great  re- 
“  commendation  to  them.”  He  buffered  not 
any  to  be  fold.  “  He  who  buys  muft  fell  in  his 
“  turn  ;  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  punifii  a  man 
“  for  felling  what  you  had  permitted  him  to 
“  buy.”  When  he  intended  conferring  on  any 
one  the  government  of  a  province,  he  caufed 
the  perfon’s  name  to  be  publithed  ;„and  encou¬ 
raged  all  who  knew  any  thing  againff:  him  to 
come  and  declare  it,  either  in  public  or  private. 
“  As  the  chriftians,”  he  faid,  “  make  ufe  of  this 
£c  method  in  the  choice  of  their  priefts,  it  is  but 
“  reafonable  we  thould  do  the  fame  in  the 
■  “  choice  of  governors  for  the  provinces,  in 
'  “  whofe  hands  are  entrufted  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties  of  fo  great  a  number  of  men.”  This 
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regulation  of  the  firfh  chriftians  quoted  and  imi¬ 
tated  by  a  pagan  prince  is  remarkable.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  maxim  which  he  had  infcribed  every 
where  was  :  {£  Do  to  others  what  you  would 
“  have  them  do  to  you.” 

To  Alexander  we  owe  the  example,  perhaps 
fingle  in  its  kind,  of  the  punifhment  inflicted  on 
one  who  fold  not  his  influence,  but  the  fhadow 
of  it.  In  confequence  of  the  fcrupulous  attention 
he  paid  to  all  around  him,  he  difcovered  that  one 
of  his  courtiers  gave  himfelf  out  to  thofe  who 
wanted  protection,  as  one  who  had  great  power 
with  the  emperor;  and  under  this  pretence,  he 
promifed  to  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of  the  petitioner 
and  to  recommend  them  effectually  in  confideration 
of  a  fum  agreed,  on  which  he  received  money  in 
advance,  and  often  from  both  parties.  It  was 
proved  that  hefometimes  never  opened  his  lips  in 
favour  of  the  perfons,  whole  hopes  he  continued 
to  feed,  and  from  whom  he  drew  an  addition  to 
the  original  fum.  By  this  fraud,  he  had  amaffed 
immenfe  riches.  The  emperor,  exafperated  at 
a  deception  which  tended  to  di (honour  himfelf, 
accufed  the  perpetrator  to  the  fenate,  who  con-  ' 
demned  him  to  death.  He  was  fixed  to  a  gal¬ 
lows,  and  fuffocated  by  the  fmoke  of  green  ^ 
faggots  which  were  lighted  round  him.  During; 
his  fuffering,  a  public  officer  cried  :  <c  He  who 
“  fold  fmoke,  'dies  by  fmoke.”  It  is  probable  , 
Alexander  was  not  twice  compelled  to  exert 
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the  fame  Severity,  and  that  this  proved  a  curb  to 
other  malversations,  too  frequently  cuftomary 
in  the  courts  of  princes.  He  diminished  the 
impofts  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  to  levy  them  he  denominated  neceffary 
evils. 

A  war  againft  the  Germans,  fucceeded  to 
that  of  the  Perlians.  The  emperor  fat  off  for 
that  country,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and 
his  ufual  council.  He  found  the  legions  wholly 
without  discipline,, and  his  firft  care  was  to  en¬ 
deavour  its  restoration.  This  intention  alarmed 
the  foldiers,  whofe  fears  and  difcontents  were 
artfully  fomented  by  one  of  their  officers  named 
Maximinus,  a  Goth  by  nation,  whom  Alexander 
in  consideration  of  his  bravery  had  put  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Pannonian  legions.  Pie 
made  ufe  of -his  credit  among  the  foldiers  to 
reprefent  their  young  emperor  to  them  as  a 
weak  prince,  who  Suffered  himfelf  to  be  governed 
by  a  woman,  incapable  of  commanding  them, 
or  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  and  by 
thefe  means  gained  many  accomplices. 

The  barbarian  had  examined  places,  and  Hu- 
died  opportunities  well.  It  was  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  guards,  yielding  to  fleep, 
were  lefs  vigilant  than  ufual,  that  Maximinus  with, 
a  determined  body  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  emperor  was  ftationed,  which  was  at  a  Small 
diftance  from  the  army.  The  greatelt  part  of 
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the  guards  fled  in  their  fright,  and  thofe  who  re- 
mained  were  maffacred.  Mamaea,  alarmed  by  the 
noife,  haftened  with  a  few  captains  of  the  guards 
to  the  fpot,  all  of  whom  the  rebels  affaflinatedy 
and  entered  with  their  drawn  and  bloody  fwords 
into  the  prince’s  tent.  Alone  and  unarmed  he 
made  no  refiflance,  but  in  his  mantle  muffling  up 
his  face  received  in  fllence  the  blows  which  were 
aimed  at  him.  Thus  perifhed  Alexander  Severus 
at  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years  and  a  half,  and  after 
a  reign  of  thirteen.  Trajan,  Antoninus  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  performed,  perhaps,  greater  things; 
but  juflice  requires  we  fhould  obferve  that  they 
were  older  when  they  mounted  the  imperial 
throne,  than  Alexander  when  precipitated  from  it. 
The  two  After  having  planned  and  co-operated  in  the 
the  two  murder  of  Alexander,  Maximmus  had  fufncient 
Maximus’  art  to  make  it  believed  he  had  no  (hare  in  it, 
nus,  235!"  and  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  elected  emperor  by 
the  army.  The  fenate,  who  dared  not  oppofe, 
confirmed  the  choice  of  the  foldiers.  The  new 
emperor  afibciated  Maximinus  his  fon  with  him 
in  the  dignity.  The  father  was  the  offspring 
of  a  Goth  and  an  Alan.  His  firft  condition  was 
that  of  a  ihepherd.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  near 
eight  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftrength.  The  proofs  he  gave  of  it, 
joined  to  his  intrepidity,  raifed  him  to  military  ho¬ 
nours.  It  is  averred  that  he  could  draw  a  waggon 
which  two  oxen  could  fcarcely  move;  that  he 
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could  root  up  large  trees,  and  break  pebbles 
with  his  fingers. 

In  the  games  given  by  Severus  when  he  paffed 
through  Thrace,  Maximinus,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  feeing  there  were  prizes  to  be  gained,  de* 
manded,  in  his  barbarous  language,  a  mixture  of 
Thracian  and  Latin,  to  be  admitted  amongft  the 
combatants.  The  ftrongeft  flaves  in  the  camp 
were  afligned  for  his  adverfaries,  of  'whom  he 
overcame  fixteen  fucceffively.  The  emperor,  in 
reward,  admitted  him  into  the  cavalry.  As  this 
prince  was  a  few  days  afterwards  vifiting  the 
different  quarters  of  the  camp,  Maximinus  kept 
up  with  him  on  foot.  The  emperor  ftill  further 
to  try  him  galloped  his  horfe  5  and  by  the  fide 
of  it  Maximinus  made  the  tour  of  the  camp  with 
him,  without  appearing  fatigued.  At  the  end  of 
their  courfe,  the  emperor  faid  :  “  Maxi  minus, 
“  will  you  wreftle  now  ?”  He  confented  ;  the  belt 
wreftlers  of  the  camp  were  fent  for,  of  whom  he 
overthrew  feven  like  children.  The  prince 
honoured  him  with  a  gold  collar,  and  gratified 
him  with  high  pay  of  which  latter  he  flood 
greatly  in  need,  for  he  ate  fixty  pounds  of  meat 
a  day,  and  drank  twelve  quarts  of  wine  without 
intoxication.  He  wras  amongft  the  guards  of 
Caracalla,  and  fo  much  attached  to  that  prince-, 
that  he  wmuld  not  ferve  under  his  murderer 
Macrinus.  Heliogabalus  raifed  him  to  the  tri- 
bunefhip,  but  difgufted  at  fome  raillery  of  that 
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emperor’s,  he  retired  from  the  fervice.  He  ap¬ 
peared  again  under  Alexander,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  legion,  and  relying  on  him  for 
the  reftoration  of  difcipline,  entrufted  him  with 
that  great  power  in  the  army  which  he  abufed. 
His  fon,  almoft  equal  in  ftature  to  his  father, 
was  as  admirable  for  his  ftrength  and  courage, 

■  as  remarkable  for  his  beauty. 

Maximinus  bore  fo  great  a  hatred  to  perfons 
of  rank,  who  feemed  a  reproach  on  the  meannefk 
of  his  extraction,  that  a  coniiderable  number 
perifhed  inhumanly  by  his  order.  Two  revolts, 
which  took  place  in  his  very  camp,  furnifhed 
him  with  a  pretence  for  fatisfying  his  hatred 
againft  the  great  and  the  rich.  One  of  thefe  was 
headed  by  Magnus  of  confular  dignity  and 
illuftrious  birth.  His  intention  was,  when  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  marching  againft  the 
Germans,  fhould  have  paffed  the  Rhine  with  one 
part  of  his  army,  to  break  the  bridge  and  be 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  other  :  but  his  plan 
being  difcovered,  he  was  killed.  The  other 
revolt  was  in  favour,  though  againft  the  tv i flies, 
of  Quartinus,  a  conful  alfo,  and  friend  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  whom  the  difcontented  legions  invefted 
in  fpite  of  himfelf  with  the  imperial  mantle.  An 
officer,  named  Macedo,  his  friend,  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  his  fhare  of  the  revolt,  cut 
off  the  head  of  Maximinus’s  competitor  in  the 
night  and  took  it  to  him.  But  the  emperor 
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put  him  to  death  as  a  rebel  to  his  prince,  and 
traitor  to  his  friend.  In  the  German  war  Max¬ 
iminus  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  foldiers  by 
his  fuccefs.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
fenate  he  boafted — what  a  boaft  in  the  eyes  of 
humanity  ! — that  he  had  ravaged  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  of  country  ;  deftroyed  as  many  vil¬ 
lages  ;  made  an  incredible  number  of  prifoners  ; 
and  fought  more  battles  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflfors  ! 

But  whilft  he  traverfed  the  marfhes  of  the 
lower  Germany,  where  he  was  near  perithing, 
his  cruelty  had  raifed  him  enemies  even  in  the 
burning  fands  of  Africa.  Two  young  perfons 
of  diftinction,  condemned  by  the  agent  of  Maxi¬ 
minus  to  a  fine  which  mud  have  ruined  them, 
gained  over  the  foldiers,  killed  the  emperor’s 
agent,  and,  well  allured  he  would  avenge  his 
death,  raifed  up  a  rival  to  him  in  the  perfon  of 
Gordian  the  African  proconful.  Befides  an  illuf- 
trious  birth,  Gordian  polfeflfed  every  endowment 
neceflary  to  a  good  emperor.  Well  informed, 
and  affable  to  thofe  under  him,  yet  majefiic  in 
his  appearance,  he  failed  in  nothing  which 
could  qualify  him  to  bear  the  fceptre  worthily. 
But  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  made  it  heavy 
and  troublefome  to  his  hand;  and  he,  after  re¬ 
jecting  it  as  long  as  he  was  able,  accepted  it 
atleaft  only  on  condition  that  he  might  divide 
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the  burthen  with  his  fon,  who  was  forty-fix  years 
old,  and  pofleffed  of  every  virtue. 

The  fenate,  who  detefted  Maximinus,  applaud¬ 
ed  theele£lion,the  news  of  which  arrived  at  Rome 
by  the  diploma  of  the  two  emperors,  which  was 
full  of  refpeft  and  deference  for  that  body.  In 
the  fir  ft  tranfports  of  joy,  the  people  who  parti-* 
cipated  with  the  fenate  their  hatred  to  Maximi- 
nufes,  gave  a  loofe  to  the  greateft  cruelties  again!! 
the  friends  and  partizans  of  the  barbarian  em¬ 
peror.  The  fenate,  in  fome  degree,  authorized 
thefe  exeeffes,  by  profcrib'ng  the  two  Maxi  mi¬ 
nuses  and  declaring  them  enemies  of  the  country. 
But  thefe  decrees  had  not  reached  the  provinces 
when  the  news  of  the  precipitate  cataftrophe  of 
the  two  Gordians  arrived  at  Rome.  ]  he  old 
emperor  had,  on  mounting  the  throne. ill-judgedly 
difp laced  an  old  officer  of  merit,  Gapelianus  by 
name,  who  had  always  difpleafed  him.  Inftead 
of  obeying,  he  had  collected  fome  troops.  Gor¬ 
dian  the  fon  who  went  to  meet  him  was  beaten 
and  flain  ;  and  the  father  in  defpair  hung  him- 
ielfin  his  girdle,  after  a  reign  of  one  month  and 
fix  days. 

In  proportion  as  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians 
had  excited  the  joy  of  the  capital,  their  fall  in¬ 
volved  it  in  confternation.  After  the  fteps  which 
had  been  ventured  againft  Maximinus,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  character,  the  mod  dreadful 
revenge  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  It 
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indeed  rather  with  the  rage  of  a  bead  than  a 
man,  that  he  had  received  the  information  of 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  praCtifed  againft 
his  friends.  He  beat  his  head  againft  the  wall, 
rolled  on  the  ground,  tore  off  his  clothes,  drew 
his  fword,  ftruck  whoever  w^as  near  him,  and 
would  have  ftabbed  his  own  fon  had  he  not  made 
his  efcape.  The  reafon  of  his  violence  toward 
him  was  his  having  refufed  to  refide  at  Rome, 
where  he  might  have  ftopt  the  proceedings  of 
the  fenate,  and  prevented  the  rebellion.  The 
confirmation  was  univerfal :  the  women  and 
children,  with  the  whole  people,  offered  their 
prayers  in  the  temples  that  Maximinus  might 
never  more  re-enter  the  capital. 

Maximinus,  however,  approached  ;  and  the 
extremity  of  defpair  gave  rife  to  a  project, 
which  prudence  in  calmer  times  would  have 
difallowed.  The  fenate  eleCted  two  emperors, 
as  different  in  their  qualifications  as  their 
births,  and  flattered  themfelves  the  very  .contraft 
would  be  but  more  conducive  to  the  public 
good.  Balbinus  reckoned  a  line  of  illuftiious 
anceftors,  poffeffed  great  wealth,  and  though  ad¬ 
dicted  to  fhew  and  pleafure,  was  not  the  lefs 
generally  efteemed.  His  talents  wrere  lefs  of  a 
military  than  a  civil  nature.  Maximus,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fon  of  a  cart-maker,  and  who,  from 
a  common  foldier,  had  railed  himfelf  to  be 
commander  of  the  armies,  promifed  a  fure  de- 
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fence  againft  the  attacks  of  Maximinus  j  he  was 
therefore  entrufted  with  the  regulation  of  the 
troops,  whilft  Bal’binus  held  that  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  this  eleclion  was  not  followed  by 
the  popular  approbation.  The  people  revolted, 
and  to  appeafe  them,  Gordian,  the  fo  r  ne¬ 
phew  of  Gordian’s  fon,  thourf  -  'teen 

years  old,  was  obliged  to  be  r.ifoc  he 

two  emperors ;  for  fuch,  through  the;  -  eel 
and  attachment  to  that  family,  was  toe  wild  of 
the  Romans. 

Yet  the  facility  of  the  fenate  did  not  fucceed 
in  quieting  the  popular  commotions  ;  for  Rome 
now  began  to  feel  the  convulfi ons  of  that  anarchy 
which  led  to  her  ruin.  A  difpute  arofe  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  praetorians:  when  the 
latter,  ill  treated,  retired  to  their  camp.  There 
the  populace,  afiifted  by  the  gladiators,  at¬ 
tacked,  and  being  unable  to  conquer  them,  cut 
the  canals  which  conveyed  them  water.  The 
foldiers  became  defperate,  then  fell  on  the  fur¬ 
rounding  multitude,  and  made  a  dreadful  car¬ 
nage.  They  purfued  them  even  into  the  town. 
Stones  and  tiles  Avere  fhowered  down  on  them. 
The  foldiers  then  fet  fire  to  the  fhops  and  the 
houfes ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  a  part  of  the  city 
and  many  valuables  were  reduced  to  afhes. 
Many  people  of  all  ranks  perifhed  in  the  flames ; 
the  temples  were  prophaned,  the  houfes  plun¬ 
dered,  and  the  ftreets  filled  with  the  dead. 
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The  emperor  Balbinus,  after  being  dangerourtv 
wounded  in  the  head,  with  difficulty  appeafed 
the  tumult,  joy  bringing  forth  young  Gordian 
inverted  with  the  purple  ;  and  as  hortilities  then 
ceafing,  it  feems  probable  that  the  rights  of  the 
young  prince  had  caufed  at  leaft  a  part  of  the 
difpute. 

After  thefe  maffacres,  and  this  deftruflion, 
notwithrtanding  the  dread  which  it  might  be 
expe&ed  the  approaching  invafion  of  Maxi¬ 
minus  would  fpread,  the  people  continued,  with 
difgraceful  infenfibility,  to  frequent  the  theatres 
as  ufual.  Fortunately  the  barbarian  was  ftopt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia,  who  preferred 
death  to  furrendering.  The  very  women  and 
children  took  their  part  in  its  defence  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  cutting  off  their  hair  to  make  bow-ftrings ; 
an  act  of  heroifm,  -which  was  commemorated 
by  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Bald.  This 
refolution  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Aquileia 
faved  Rome.  Whilrt  Maximus,  protected  by 
the  latter  city,  enlarged  and  difciplined  his 
army,  the  foldiers  of  Maximinus,  tired  of  his 
•cruelties,  and  alarmed  alfo  with  the  report  that 
the  whole  empire  was  in  arms  againft  them, 
rufhed  on  the  emperor’s  tent,  and  killed  both 
himfelf  and  fon.  The  father  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  the  fon  twenty-one.  Their  reign  had  faffed 
£-hree  years.  Their  army  then  joined  that  of 
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Maximus,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  new  em* 
perors. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Maximinus  and  his  fon 
was  brought  to  Rome  whilft  Balbinus,  Gordian, 
and  the  people,  were  at  the  games.  They  rufhed 
to  the  temples  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  ;  and 
Balbinus,  who  had  always  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  Maximinus,  facrificed  a  hundred  viftims 
at  one  time,  and  caufed  whole  heccatombs  to  be 
offered  up  in  every  town  throughout  the  empire. 
On  the  return  of  Maximus,  he  was  received  as 
if  he  had  gained  a  victory,  and  the  two  em¬ 
perors  began  to  reign  in  concert  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  jealoufy  there  might  be  between  them,  it 
was  covered  with  the  veil  of  prudence.  Maxi¬ 
mus  was  not  beloved  by  the  praetorian  guards, 
who  feared  that  he  would  reftore  difcipline 
amongft  them,  as  Severus  had  before  treated 
their  predeceffors;  or  break  them  to  put  the  body 
of  Germans  in  their  place,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  his  armv  of  Aquileia,  and  who  were  greatly 
attached  to  him.  Thefe  praetorians  were  no  lefs 
prejudiced  againft  Balbinus,  whom  they  be¬ 
lieved  a  party  in  this  fufpefted  defign  of  Maxi¬ 
mus;  and,  from  this  perfuafion,  determined  to 
get  rid  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

They  fixed  on  a  day  when  the  greater  part  ol 
the  emperor’s  guards  and  attendants,  attending  at 
the  capitoline  games,  had  left  them  almoft  alone! 
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and  then  prefented  themfelves  in  arms.  Maxi¬ 
mus  wifhed  to  call  in  his  Germans ;  but  this 
Balbinus  oppofed,  fearing  it  was  an  alarm  raifed. 
only  by  his  colleague,  to  deprive  him  of  his  au¬ 
thority  by  their  means.  During  this  altercation, 
the  praetorian  bands  entered  the  palace,  and 
dragging  the  emperors  from  thence,  tore  their 
robes,  and  covered  them  with  blows.  Learning  as 
they  were  conducing  them  to  their  camp,  that 
the  Germans  were  haftening  to  their  refcue,  they 
in  their  fury  maffacred  the  unfortunate  princes; 
and  leaving  their  bodies  in  the  ftreet,  brought 
out  Gordian,  whom  they  proclaimed  emperor; 
whilft  the  Germans,  who  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  do,  retired  to  their  quarters,  and  Rome 
remained  in  peace. 

This  prince  was  entering  his  fourteenth  year.  Gordian th« 
His  countenance  was  agreeable,  and  his  difpoti- younstr* 
tion  fo  gentle,  that  he  wTas  univerfally  beloved. 

The  fenate  called  him  their  fon,  the  people  their 
favourite,  and  the  foldiers  their  child.  He 
united  the  qualities  neceffary  to  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  prince,  to  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences. 

But  having  no  Mamasa  for  a  mother,  and  necef- 
farily  wanting  experience,  he  fell,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  into  the  hands  of  one  Maurus, 
and  fome  other  artful  and  corrupted  freed  men, 
who  abufed  his  confidence  and  his  youth.  At 
fifteen,  he  married  Tranquillina,  daughter  of 
Mifitheus,  whofe  birth  and  actions  are  conceal-* 
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ed  ;  but  in  return,  whofe  talents  and  virtues  are 
known.  Gordian  had  the  good  fenfe  to  give 
himfelf  wholly  up  to  the  government  of  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  to  be  guided  by  his  counfels,  and  to 
raife  him  nearer  to  his  rank,  the  more  eafily  to 
profit  by  his  inftruclions,  by  making  him  captain 
of  his  guards. 

Gordian,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father-in- 
law,  governed  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  empire; 
but  unfortunately  too  foon  loft  this  excellent 
man ;  who  committed  a  capital  error  at  his 
death,  in  giving  his  place  of  captain  of  the 
guards  to  Philip,  whofe  courage  be  efteemed, 
and  whofe  fidelity  he  did  not  diftruft.  Filled 
with  the  like  confidence,  the  young  emperor 
took  him  for  his  guide  in  his  military  operations 
againft  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  The  perfidious 
counfellor  engaged  the  army  in  difficult  and 
painful  marches,  and  caufed  various  miftakes 
to  be  committed,  the  blame  of  wffiich  he  had 
the  art  to  throw  on  Gordian.  From  murmurs 
and  complaints,  the  foldiers  rofe  to  demand 
what  had  been  fecretly  infinuated  to  them  by 
Philip,  that  he  fhould  be  affociated  in  the  erm 
pire.  To  this'Gordian  confented ;  but  the  army 
preferred  for  him  fome  remains  of  affeftion, 
which  gave  umbrage  to  the  new  emperor,  and 
he  had  him  killed  in  the  confines  of  Perfia.  His 
aflaffins  periffied  foon  afterwards.  He  had  lived 
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only  nineteen  years,  out  of  which  he  had  reigned 
nearly  ten. 

Philip  was  an  Arab,  whofe  father  had  been  most,  245- 
chief  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  that  is,  of  one  of 
thofe  hordes  who  traverfe  Arabia,  and  feize  the 
property  of  the  traveller,  becaufe  it  is  fubjeft 
to  their  power.  It  is  faid,  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  Philip  was  a  chriftian,  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  public  penance,  in  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  Gordian.  He  was  no  fooner  acknowT- 
ledged  emperor,  than,  in  hafte  to  be  at  Rome,  he 
purchafed  peace  of  the  Perfians,  by  the  ceffion 
of  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  retook.  His  government  was  fignalize'd 
by  a£ts  of  goodnefs  and  miidnefs,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  revolts  in  different  places. 

That  of  Pannonia  appeared  the  mod  dangerous 
to  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  deceived  in  the 
perfon  he  fent  to  appeafe  it,  as  Gordian  had 
been  when  he  trufted  to  him.  Decius,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  charge  of  bringing  back  the  rebels 
to  their  duty,  buffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by 
them,  accepted  the  empire,  and  marched  to 
Rome.  The  emperor  advanced  to  give  him 
battle,  and  was  killed.  As  foon  as  the  praetorian 
guards  heard  of  his  death,  they  maffacred  his  fon, 
a  child  of  feven  years  old,  whom  he  had  nomi¬ 
nated  Caefar,  and  put  under  their  proteftion. 

Phi-lip  was  fifty-feven  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
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five  years  and  four  months.  The  chriftian  fe-* 
liglon  increafed  greatly  under  his  reign. 

It  was  natural  that  his  fucceffof  Decius  fhould 
look  on  the  chrjftians,  whom  Philip  had  pro- 
tedied,  arid  who  therefore  regretted  him,  as  fub- 
jecis  h  i!e  to  be  relied  on.  And,  in  fadl,  the 
perfecution  of  Decius  is  remarked  as  one  of  the 
moll  fevere  which  chrifrianity  experienced. 
This  prince  was  of  Pannonia,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  his  foldiers,  whom  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  dared  not  oppofe.  As  foon  as 
he  was  invefted  with  the  purple,  he  declared  h;s 
eldeft  fon  Crefar  ;  and  foon  after  invefted  his 
three  other  fons  with  thefame  title.  The  young 
prince  defeated  the  Goths  againft  whom  he  was 
fent  ;  but  receiving  afterwards  a  check,  his  fa¬ 
ther  wilhed  to  avenge  it.  The  Goths  fought 
defperately.  Young  Decius  fignalized  himfelf, 
and  killed  more  than  one  enemy  with  his  own 
hand;  but  being  mortally  wounded  by  an  ar¬ 
row,  fell  from  his  horfe  in  the  fight  of  the  whole 
army.  His  father  feeing  him  fall,  cried  out  to 
his  foldiers,  “  Companions,  it  is  but  one  man, 
<c  let  not  the  lofs  difcourage  us.”  But  he  was 
himfelf  killed,  with  two  others  of  his  fons,  at  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  twro  years  and 
fome  months. 

As  if  an  emperor  could  only  die  by  treachery, 
jt  was  circulated  that  one  of  his  principal-  of- 
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fleers,  Gallus,  having  held  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  Goths,  had  advifed  Decius  to  a 
difadvantageous  pofition,  and  informed  the  ene¬ 
my  of  it,  which  caufed  his  defeat  and  his  death. 
If  he  was  guilty  of  this  treachery,  he  knew  fo  well 
how  to  conceal  it,  that  in  reward  for  the  forrow 
he  fhewed  at  this  difafler,  the  army  proclaimed 
him  emperor.  He  declared  his  fon  Valefian, 
Casfar,  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  Decius, 
and  adopted  the  foie  remaining  one  of  his  four 
fons.  Gallus  was  an  African,  and  had  been 
always  a  warrior,  which  was  his  chief  merit;  yet 
he  concluded  a  difgraceful  peace  with  the  Goths, 
that  he  might  haften  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
Rome.  iEmilianus,  the  leader  of  the  troops  op- 
pofed  to.  this  nation,  redeemed  the  honour  of 
the  empire.  Proud  of  his  fuccefs,  he  received 
the  purple  from  the  foldiers,  and  haftened  to 
confront  Gallus  in  Italy.  His  boldnefs  fucceed* 
ed.  I  he  foldiers  of  Gallus,  defpifing  this  prince, 
immerfed  in  pleafure,  maffacred  both  him  and 
his  fon,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months,  in 
the  prefence  of  vEmilianus  and  his  army,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  But  his  power 
lafted  a  ftill  fhorter  time  ;  he  was  killed  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  months  by  his  foldiers,  to 
avoid,  as  they  faid,  a  civil  war,  on  learning 
that  they  were  near  being  attacked  by  an  army 
raifed  for  Gallus  by  Valerian,  of  whom  they  had 
.a  high  opinion. 
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When  this  army  learnt  the  death  of  Gall  us 
and  his  fon,  they  placed  their  leader  Valerian 
on  the  throne.  He  is  one  of  thofe  rare  charac¬ 
ters  whom  a  fingle  fa£t  will  delineate.  Decius 
having  been  defirous  of  reftoring  the  cenforlhip, 
long  fmce  abolifhed  at  Rome,  charged  the  fenate 
with  the  choice  of  a  perfon  worthy  of  filling  that 
office.  The  fenators  with  one  voice  exclaimed, 
“  Let  Valerian  be  cenfor  :  let  him  who  has  no 
“  fault  wherewith  to  reproach  himfelf,  cen- 
“  fure  thofe  of  others.”  He  was,  however,  a 
perfecutor  of  the  chriftians.  Defcended  from  one 
of  the  firft:  families  in  Rome,  he  had  acquitted 
himfelf  with  honour  in  the  higheft  offices,  both 
civil  and  military.  His  integrity,  modefty,  and 
prudence,  endeared  him  to  all ;  and  had  every 
individual  in  the  empire  had  the  power  of  chufing 
an  emperor,  all  voices  had  united  for  Valerian. 
But  the  period  was  an  unfortunate  one.  The 
Goths  of  every  denomination  invaded  Msefia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedon.  The  Perfians,  having 
croffed  the  Euphrates,  laid  wade  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Cappadocia.  The  borderers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wefer  united  in  the  defence  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  and  now  firft  began  to  be  known  and  feared 
by  their  incurfions.  Gallianus  Caefar,  the  fon  of 
Valerian,  gained  fome  advantages  over  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Other  generals  of  this  emperor  likewife  dif- 
tingui died  themfelvesj  Aurelianagainft  the  Goths, 
and  Probus  againft  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi. 
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Valerian  himfelf  undertook  the  talk  of  greateft 
difficulty,  in  making  head  againft  the  Perfians* 

Far  from  fucceeding,notwithftandinghis  capacity 
and  courage,  he  fuffered  the  greateft  misfortunes  a 
prince  can  undergo.  He  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Sapor,  who  treated  him  with  indignity  during  his 
life,  and  caufing  him  to  be  flayed  at  his  death,  or¬ 
dered  his  fkin  to  be  fufpended  in  a  temple  as  an 
eternal  monument  of  difgrace  to  the  Romans. 

How  long  he  lived  in  fetters  is  not  known  ;  but 
nothing  in  this  wretched  fituation  affefted  him  fo 
much  as  finding  himfelf  totally  negle£ted  by  Gal- 
lienus.  Whilft  the  greater  part  of  foreign  princes, 
thofe  even  who  had  affifted  Sapor  againft  the 
Romans,  importuned  him  for  the  liberty  of  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  emperor,  this  unnatural 
fon  took  not  any  ftep  in  favour  of  fo  eftimable  a 
parent ;  apparently  charmed  with  filling  his 
throne,  where  he  feated  himfelf  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  his  captivity.  Valerian  had  occupied 
it  only  feven  years. 

Reckoning  every  one  who,  during  eight  years  Gaiiienus, 
that  Gallienus  reigned  alone,  afliimed  the  purple, 
either  with  or  againft  his  own  confent,  we  find 
them  nineteen  in  number.  Generals  of  the 
army — governors  of  provinces — fometimes  mere 
governors  of  towns,  caufed  themfelves  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  rivals  fought  each  other,  fought, 
and  were  beaten.  Their  empire  fometimes 
lafted  a  few  months,  fometimes  a  few  days. 
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The  people  took  part  in  the  difputes.  The 
country  was  ravaged  ;  the  towns  pillaged ;  and 
all  was  ufually  ended  by  the  maflacre  of  the 
competitors  and  their  adherents.  Whilft  the 
interior  of  the  empire  was  thus  in  perpetual 
commotion,  army  againft  army,  citizen  againft 
citizen,  the  barbarians  forcing  the  frontiers,  and 
fpreading  like  an  inundation,  carried  fire  and 
fword  every-wbere,  and  retired  only  when  laden 
with  booty,  and  bearing  multitudes  of  captives 
into  their  forefts.  During  the  fame  period,  as  if 
every  plague  had  united  for  the  deftru£tion  of 
this  unfortunate  empire,  the  fky  in  feveral  parts 
of  it  was  covered  with  clouds,  a  dreadful  ob- 
fcurity  followed  by  earthquakes  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  thunder  terrified  the  inhabitants. 
The  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  up  the  dwell¬ 
ings.  Where  mountains  once  flood,  appeared 
immenfe  lakes,  and  barren  fands  for  cultivated 
fields.  The  fea  overflowing  its  bounds  deftroyed 
feveral  towns,  whilft  the  deftrudfive  fword  of 
peftilence  originating  from  Egypt  hung  over 
Greece,  Italy,  and  even  Rome,  which  it  heaped 
up  with  dead  bodies.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  Gallienus,  whofe  cruelties 
added  ft  ill  darker  tint  to  its  fhaaes. 

The  firft  who  was  declared  emperor  was 
Ingenuus  in  Pannonia,  a  great  general,  extremely 
beloved  both  by  the  people  and  foldiery.  Being 
conquered  by  the  commanders  of  Gallienus,  he 
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killed  himfelf  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  prince,  with  whofe  barbarity  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  Gallienus  being  no  longer  able  to 
revenge  himfelf  againft  the  leader  who  had 
thus  withdrawn  from  his  power,  thus  wrote  to 
Celer  the  commander  of  his  army  :  “  I  fhall  not 
“  be  contented,  if  you  put  to  death  thofe  only 
“  who  bore  arms  againft  me.  I  would  have 
tf  you  exterminate  all  the  males,  young  and  old, 
tl  in  every  town.  Spare  none  who  have  wilhed 
“  me  ill;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me.  Kill, 
te  cut  in  pieces,  without  pity  ;  you  underftand 
<e  me:  do  as  you  know  I  ftiould  myfelf-do.  I 
"  write  this  to  you  with  my  own  hand.”  In 
conformity  to  thefe  fanguinary  orders,  not  a 
male  was  left  alive  in  many  towns. 

Thofe  who  efcaped  this  maflacre,  in  their  de- 
fpair,  raifed  up  Regillianus  in  fucceffion  to  In- 
genuus,a  defcendent  of  the  Dacian  monarchs,  an 
illuftrious  warrior,  to  whom  another  not  lefs  cele- 
brated  wrote  thus,  before  his  ele&ion:  “  The  re- 
“  public  is  happy  in  times  like  thefe  to  have  a 
“  general  fuch  as  you.  Gallienus  would  be 
“  congratulated  on  it  if  any  one  dare  fpeak  the 
“  truth,  and  blame  or  praife  according  to  defert. 
“  There  was  a  time  when  you  would  have  been 
“  rewarded  with  a  triumph  ;  but  at  prefent  I 
“  would  advife  you  to  conquer  with  more  pre- 
“  caution,  and  not  to  forget  there  is  one  to 
“  whom  your  virtues  may  give  umbrage.”  Thus, 
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under  this  tyrant,  it  was  dangerous  even  to  be 
ufeful  to  him.  The  terror  he  infpired  fo  far 
affe£ted  the  foldiers  of  Regillianus,  that  they 
affaflinated  him,  to  obtain  grace  for  the  crime  of 
having  proclaimed  him. 

Gallienus  had  fent  his  fon  Valerian  into 
Germany,  under  the  diredtion  of  Sylvanus  his 
governor.  The  foldiers,  offended  that  a  child 
lhould  be  fent  to  command  them,  killed  both 
pupil  and  tutor,  and  eledfed  Pofthumius  em¬ 
peror.  This  prince  formed  a  noble  kingdom 
for  himfelf  of  the  Gauls,  Britain,  and  Spain. 
Moderation  and  virtue  reigned  there  under  his 
influence  for  feven  years,  when  he  became  the 

■j  J 

martyr  of  them.  He  had  taken  Mentz,  but 
would  not  abandon  it  to  the  plunder  of  the  fol¬ 
diers.  Irritated  with  this  refufal,  they  killed 
him  and  young  Pofthumius  his  fon. 

It  will  be  fufficient  merely  to  name  thofe  who 
onlv  tafted,ina  manner,  of  fovereffin  authority  un- 
der  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Macrianus  reigned  in 
Egypt,  where  civil  commotions  had  reduced  i\lex- 
andria  to  the  moft  deplorable  ftate.  Dionyflus, 
biftiop  of  this  city,  relates,  that  “  fo  great  were 
<c  the  exceffes  of  difcord,  that  it  was  more  ealy 
<e  to  travel  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  than  from 
“  Alexandria  to  Alexandria.  No  communi- 
“  cation  was  maintained  in  it,  but  by  letters, 
<c  which  were  with  difficulty  delivered.  It  was 
“  lefs  eafy  to  pafs  the  ftreet  in  the  midft  of  the 
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ec  town,  than  to  traverfe  the  ocean  and  the 
“  wildefl  defert.  The  port  refembled  the  coafls 
“  of  the  red  fea  -when  covered  with  the  bodies 
“  of  the  Egyptians.  The  fea  was  frequently 
“  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  Nile  continually 
“  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  killed  or  the 
“  drowned.  Famine  followed  war,  and  was 
“  fucceeded  by  the  moll  dreadful  plague.  The 
“  latter  carried  off  fo  great  a  number  of  its 
<c  inhabitants,  that  there  were  fewer  then  to  be 
“  found  between  fourteen  and  fourfcore,  than 
“  ufually  between  forty  and  fixty  years  of  age.” 
Should  we  detract  from  this  account  what  ap¬ 
pears  exaggerated,  there  will  hill  enough  re¬ 
main  to  give  a  inoft  afflifling  idea  of  the  date 
to  which  a  great  city  may  be  reduced  by  op- 
pofing  faflions. 

Againfl  Macrianus  arofe  Valens,  and  to  him 
Macrianus  oppofed  Pifo.  Pifo  taking  the  title  of 
emperor  was  killed  by  Valens,  and  lamented  by 
his  murderer,  who  faid  aloud,  “  What  account 
“  fhall  I  render  the  gods  of  the  death  of  Pifo  !” 
The  fenate  bellowed  on  him  this  remarkable 
eulogium,  “  that  never  was  there  a  better  man.” 
Valens,  who  had  himfelf  affumed  the  purple,  was 
not  long  before  he  gave  his  account,  as  well  as 
Macrianus,  who  had  impelled  him  to  the  action. 
Saturninus,  a  rigid  general,  finding  himfelf  placed 
forcibly  on  the  throne,  faid  to  his  troops :  “  You 
**  lofe  a  good  captain,  and  make  a  bad  prince.” 
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As  lie  predifted,  he  was  deficient  in  policy,  at¬ 
tempted  to  reflore  difcipline,  and  was  aflaffinat- 
ed.  JEmilianus  then  received  the  crown  of 
Egypt  in  the  place  of  Macrianus  :  him  Theodo- 
tus,  Gallienus’s  general,  fent  to  the  emperor,  by 
whofe  order  he  was  ftrangled.  Balifta,  another 
nfurper  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  was  killed. 
Celfus,  a  man  of  great  merit,  proclaimed  in 
Africa,  reigned  but  feven  days,  and  ended  like 
the  others.  Marius,  a  mere  adventurer,  en¬ 
throned  at  Mentz,  endured  only  three  :  he  had 
been  preceded  by  Lollianus,  and  Viftorinus  and 
his  fon,  and  was  followed  by  Tetricus,  as  unfuc^ 
cefsful  as  himfelf. 

The  only  competitor  of  Gallienus,  who  lived 
in  good  underftanding  with  him,  was  Odenatus, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  colleague  ;  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  becaufe  he  wanted  his  fupport.  He 
was  originally  from  Palmyra,  a  city  of  Phoenicia, 
whofe  magnificent  ruins  (till  bear  teftimony  to 
its  grandeur,  and  is  by  fome  reprefented  as  a 
citizen  and  magiftrate  only,  by  others  as  a  prince, 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  mod  celebrated 
man  of  a  city,  perhaps,  enriched  by  commerce, 
as  were  latterly  the  Medicis  of  Florence.  Sapor, 
the  Perfian  monarch,  was  fo  impolitic  as  to  re¬ 
ject,  even  with  contempt,  the  offer  of  Odenatus 
to  join  him  againft  the  Romans.  Thus  repulfed, 
he  took  the  contrary  fide,  that  of  the  Romans 
againft  Sapor,  who  never  had  a  more  bitter  or 
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more  dangerous  enemy.  His  exploits,  which 
were  highly  advantageous  to  Gallienus,  and 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  aflume  the 
imperial  power  even  without  his  confent,  in¬ 
duced  that  emperor  to  divide  it  with  him.  He 
maintained  that  honour  even  till  his  death,  the 
time  and  manner  of  which  is  unknown ;  after 
which  his  widow  Zenobia,  under  the  title  of 
queen  of  the  eall,  governed  that  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  hufband. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  fame  policy 
which  induced  Gallienus  to  grant  a  portion  of 
the  empire  to  Odenatus,  determined  him  alfo  to 
the  fame  ftep  with  regard  to  Aureolus ;  an  able 
general,  who  had  ferved  him  with  zeal  and 
fuccefs  againft  his  firft  rival,  In^enuus.  Others 
believe  him  to  have  been  only  an  highly  favoured 
commander,  to  whom  the  exercife  of  a  part  of 
the  imperial  power  gave  a  defire  of  poflfeiTmg 
the  whole.  He  advanced  into  Italy  from  Illy ri- 
cum,  where  he  was  ftationed,  and  was  defeated. 
Gallienus  blockaded  Milan,  when  four  of  his 
captains,  unable  longer  to  fupport  his  tyranny, 
raifed  a  falfe  alarm  in  the  camp  during  the  night, 
and,  in  the  tumult,  killed  him,  with  his  fons  and 
two  brothers,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
and  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  The  foldiers,  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  been  affaihnated,  mutinied  ; 
but  were  reduced  to  order  by  the  diftribution  of 
twenty  pieces  of  gold  per  man  out  of  his  own 
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treafury :  Gallienu.s  never  marching  without  a 
confiderable  fum  with  him.  The  confpirators 
then  propofed  Claudius  to  the  army,  as  a  man 
moft  fitting  to  fupport  the  Roman  name  and 
dignity.  In  whatever  execration  the  name  of 
Gallienus  may  deferve  to  be  held  on  account  of 
his  cruelties,  which  we  have  only  hinted  at,  he 
was  deified  by  the  fenate  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  caufed  his  minifters  and  confidents  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He  had  never 
given  any  office  to  the  fenators,  nor  even  fuffer- 
ed  one  to  appear  in  his  camp.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  debauched,  fuperftitious,  indolent, 
and  indifferent  as  to  every  thing  but  the  fup¬ 
port  of  his  authority,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pleafures.  Pie  was  attached  to  literature,  and 
was  himfelf  both  a  good  poet  and  orator;  but 
one  of  the  word:  of  emperors. 

When  the  fenators  were  informed  of  the 
election  of  Claudius,  they  faid  :  £C  They  had 
««  always  wifhed  to  have  him  for  their  emperor, 
«e  or  fome  one  like  him.’*  His  anceftry  was 
not  known  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  emperor,  than 
the  genealogifts  deduced  his  line  from  Daraanus 
and  the  Trojans.  The  firft  days  of  his  reign 
were  fignalized  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Aureolus.  Claudius  came  to  Rome  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  government,  which  were  in  the 
greateft  confufion.  A11  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  northern  nations  forced  him  to  haften  to, 
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Mcefia  to  make  head  againft  them.  He  wrote 
to  the  fenate  :  <c  Confcript  fathers,  I  am  in  fight 
“  of  the  enemy  and  ready  to  fight  them.  They 
“  have  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
<(  men.  Should  I  conquer,  I  calculate  on  your 
“  gratitude :  but  if  fuccefs  does  not  anfwer  my 
f<  hopes,  remember,  at  leaft,that  the  battle  took 
■c  place  after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.” 

The  account  he  gave  of  his  army  gave  more 
reafon  to  fear  than  hope.  “  We  have,”  faid  he, 
“  neither  lance,  fvvord,  or  buckler  !  Our  archers 
(C  are,  to  our  difgrace,  detained  by  Zenobia  :  in 
“  fuch  circumftances,  the  fmalleft  fuccefs  is 
<c  glorious.”  It  was  more  confiderable  than  he 
had  ventured  to  expeft.  Claudius  himfelf  gives 
this  defcription  of  it  :  “  We  have  totally  de- 
(c  feated  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand 

Goths,  and  deftroyed  their  fleet  of  two 
■l  thousand  fail.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
ff  arms  and  dead,  and  we  have  taken  fo  many 
“  prifoners,  that  without  reckoning  the  men, 
“  every  foldier  will  have  four  women  to  his 
fC  fhare.”  All  the  provinces  of  the  empire  fent 
to  the  camp,  as  to  a  market,  for  flaves ;  but  either 
through  the  negleft  of  interring  the  dead,  or 
from  other  reafons,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the 
army,  and  feized  on  Claudius,  who  died  of  it. 
His  brother,  Quintillus,  whom  a  party  of  the 
troops  raifed  to  his  place,  remained  in  it  only 
feventeen  days,  being  maflacred  by  the  foldiers. 
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who  feared  his  feverity.  Some  authors  fay,  that 
hearing  of  the  eleflion  of  Aurelian  by  another 
part  of  the  army,  he  caufed  his  veins  to  be  open¬ 
ed.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  a  man  equal  to  his  bro¬ 
ther. 

The  defcription  of  the  celebrated  triumph  of 
Aurelian  after  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Goths,  Germans,  and  Vandals,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  over  Zenobia,  may  be  prefented  as  the 
moft  glorious  point  in  the  life  of  this  emperor. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  Pannonia, 
from  an  obfcure  origin.  Doubtlefs,  when  the 
diadem  bound  his  brow  which  he  firft  wore  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  flattery  bellowed  on  him, 
as  on  Claudius,  an  honourable  genealogy.  He 
was  famous  for  his  uncommon  llrength  and 
courage.  He  killed,  in  one  battle,  forty-eight 
barbarians  with  his  own  hand  ;  and,  in  various 
rencounters,  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was 
taught  by  the  Marcomanni  the  impolicy  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  enemy  defperate.  He  had  conquered 
them,  and  they  fued  for  peace  on  equitable  con¬ 
ditions,  which  he  refufed,  thinking  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  But,  inltead  of  turning  with  de- 
je£ted  fteps  toward  the  army  of  Aurelian  to  re¬ 
gain  their  own  country  as  he  expefted,  they 
took  their  courfe  toward  Italy,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  two  bloody  battles  and  mutual  carnage 
that  the  emperor  was  able  to  preferve  Rome 
from  the  fury  of  the  barbarians. 
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The  widow  of  Odenatus,  Zenobia,  having 
fucceeded  to  the  rights  of  her  hufband,  was  in 
poffertion  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  to  which,  under 
Claudius,  (he  had  alfo  added  Egypt:  {he  made 
pretenfions  to  be  defcended  from  its  Cleopatras 
and  its  Ptolemies.  It  is  not  known  whether  (he 
brought  the  principality  of  Palmyra  to  Odenatus, 
or  received  it  from  him  ;  but  Ihe  had  at  leaft  a 
(hare  in  his  victories,  and  was  efteemed  neither 
lefs  courageous,  or  lefs  able,  than  her  hufband. 
At  his  death  Ihe  inverted  three  fons,  their  mutual 
offspring,  with  the  purple ;  and  as  they  were 
minors  governed  in  their  name.  Wife  in  council, 
firm  in  refolves,  generous  and  equitable,  yet 
fevere  when  neceffary ;  fhe  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  a  great  prince,  and  a  great  general.  Some¬ 
times  clothed  in  the  imperial  purple,  with  a  . 
helmet  on  her  head,  (lie  marched  at  the  head  of 
her  troops.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  fhe  often  gave  magnificent  reparts  to  her 
army ;  and,  though  ufually  very  temperate,  could 
on  fuch  occafions  drink  as  deeply  as  her  officers. 
She  underrtood  feveral  languages,  and  was  per- 
fedtly  v'erfed  in  oriental  hiftory,  of, which  fhe 
made  an  abridgement,  held  in  ertimation  by  the 
learned. 

Aurelian,  in  his  march  againft  Zenobia,  was 
delayed  by  the  city  of  Tyana ;  and  exafperated  at 
the  refiftance  of  its  inhabitants,  fwore  not  to  leave 
a  dog  alive  in  it.  A  traitor,  named  Heraclam- 
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mon,  delivered  up  to  him  one  of  the  city  gates. 
When  he  had  entered,  the  foldiers,  in  expeftation 
of  a  rich  fpoil,  reminded  him  of  his  threat.  But 
whether  through  benevolence,  or  deference  to 
the  prayers  of  Apollonius  Tyranaeus,  whom  he 
believed  he  had  feen  in  a  dream  entreating  him 
to  fpare  his  fellow-citizens,  he  forbad  any  injury 
to  be  done  to  them.  The  foldiers  perfifted  : 
“  Well,  then,”  faid  he,  “  kill  all  the  dogs;  I 
give  you  leave.”  The  foldiers  themfelves  could 
not  but  approve  his  clemency.  As  to  Heraclam- 
mon,  he  wrote  as  follows  concerning  him  to  one 
of  his  friends:  “  l  have  taken  Tyana,  and  fuffer- 
“  ed  that  he  by  whofe  good  offices  I  am  become 
ec  mailer  of  the  place  fhould  be  cut  to  pieces 
“  by  my  foldiers.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants 
<c  have  been  fpared ;  but  the  traitor  appeared  to 
<c  me  to  deferve  his  death.  What  right  had  I 
“  to  reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  a  man  who  had 
ee  betrayed  his  country  ?  He  was  rich,  but  his 
“  wealth.  I  have  given  to  his  children,  that  no 
“  one  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  accufe  me 
££  of  putting  him  to  death  to  appropriate  his 
ce  wealth  for  myfelf.” 

Zenobia,  vigoroufiy  attacked,  fuffered  the  fate 
which  every  ftate,  defended  only  by  a  mercenary 
force,  without  an  extended  territory,  muft  under¬ 
go.  A  fingle  victory  on  the  part  of  Aurelian 
ftiut  her  up  within  the  walls  of  Palmyra,  her 
capital,  and  perhaps  only  town.  She  defended 
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herfelf  in  it  valiantly.  “  The  quantity  of  darts 
**  and  ftones  fhe  pours  upon  us,”  writes  the 
emperor,  “  is  incredible ;  fhe  leaves  us  not  a 
“  moment’s  red,  day  or  night.”  He  wrote  to 
her  to  engage  her  to  furrender  ;  to  which  fhe 
imprudently  anfwered,  fhe  reckoned  on  the 
Armenians  and  Syrians  advancing  to  her  fuccour. 
The  emperor  fent  to  meet  thefe  unexpended 
auxiliaries  and  gained  them.  But  Zenobia,  not 
yet  defpairing.  Tallied  from  Palmyra  to  feek  for 
others.  Aurelian  informed  of  this,  took  her 
pri Toner,  and  when  brought  before  him,  afked 
her  how  fhe  could  have  the  boldnefs  to  confront 
herfelf  with  the  emperors  of  Rome.  She  an¬ 
fwered  him  with  mingled  fpirit  and  addrefs  : 
<c  You  I  look  upon  as  a  real  emperor,  but  for 
<c  Gallienus,  and  fuch  as  referable  him,  I  never 
**  thought  them  worthy  of  fo  honourable  a  title  ; 
<c  or  that  I  was  any  way  forbidden  to  try  my  force 
“  with  theirs.”  Palmyra  furrendered  on  the 
news  of  its  queen  being  taken,  and  Aurelian 
placed  in  it  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  took  Zenobia 
with  him  to  Rome. 

Mis  triumph  opened  by  three  cars :  the  firff, 
which  had  been  that  of  Odenatus,  was  covered 
with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  :  the  next, 
equally  rich,  was  the  king  of  Perfia’s  prefent  to 
the  emperor  :  the  third  was  that  of  Zenobia. 
The  emperor  followed  in  a  fourth,  taken  by  hi's 
own  hand  from  a  Gothic  prince,  and  drawn  by 
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four  flags.  He  was  preceded  by  twenty  ele¬ 
phants  and  wild  beafts  of  different  countries ; 
by  fifteen  hundred  gladiators;  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  Goths,  Alans,  Roxolani, 
Franks,  Sarmatians,  Vandals,  Germans,  Arabs, 
Indians,  Baflrians,  Iberians,  Saracens,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Perfians,  Palmy r.enians,  and  Egyptians  ; 
and  ten  female  Goths  who  were  taken  in  battle 
fighting  and  equipt  like  men.  After  tbefe  fol¬ 
lowed  Zenobia,  who,  by  her  uncommon  beauty, 
her  majeftic  perfon,  and  noble  air,  fixed  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders  She  was  bound  with  chains  of 
gold,  whofe  weight  her  women  fupported,  and 
fo  laden  with  pearls  and  diamonds  that  {he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  flop  and  reft.  The  viflori- 
ous  legions,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  march¬ 
ed  after  the  emperor,  bearing  crowns  of  laurel 
in  their  hands.  Zenobia  is  heard  of  no  more 
but  in  the  praifes  bellowed  on  the  generofity  of 
Aurelian,  who  gave  her  lands  round  Tibur,  now 
Tivoli,  where  (he  lived  quietly  in  the  manner  due 
to  her  rank. 

Aurelian  bellowed  great  donations  on  the 
people;  and  what  was  much  preferable, he  efta- 
bliflied  the  law's,  and  reftored  order  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  government.  He  could  not  do  this 
without  meeting  with  much  oppoliton,  which 
degenerated  even  into  faclion  :  but  his  firmnefs 
triumphed  over  it.  He  forbade  adultery  under 
the  fevered  penalties,  and  the  keeping  concu- 
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bines,  if  any  other  than  flaves.  He  reftored 
every  thing  due  to  the  public  treafury,  punilhed 
informers,  and  granted  a  general  amnefty:  which 
laft, however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  chriftians,  whom  he  perfecuted.  He 
gave  way  to  feverity  in  the  punilhment  of  crimes 
which  even  his  panegyrifts  have  blamed,  and  the 
fear  his  inflexibility  infpired  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death. 

Sufpe&ing  Mneftheus,  his  fecretary,  of  fome 
malpraftices,  he  threatened  to  punilh  him  ;  and 
punilhment  ufually  followed  clofe  upon  his 
threats.  This  man, who  probably  knew  himfelf  to 
be  guilty,  refolved  to  be  beforehand  with  the  em¬ 
peror.  With  this  intention,  he  forged  his  hand¬ 
writing,  and  drew  out  a  lilt  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  which  Aurelian  then  led 
again!!  the  Perlians,  not  forgetting  to  put  his  own 
name  at  the  head.  He  Ihewed  this  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  profcribed  as  having  fallen  into  his  hands 
by'  chance ;  and  nothing  lefs  than  the  fentence 
of  death  on  thofe  implicated  in  it.  The  traitor 
was  believed ;  and  during  the  march  of  the  army, 
whilft  the  emperor  followed  with  a  fmall  efcort, 
they  fell  on  him  and  killed  him,  at  fixty-three 
years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years.  The 
treachery  was  foon  difcovered,  and  the  traitor 
thrown  to  the  wild  beafls.  The  foldiers  cut  in 
pieces  all  engaged  in  this  crime,  and  there  was 
an  emulation  between  the  army  and  the  fenate, 
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who  flrould  mod  honour  the  funeral  of  this  ek* 
cedent  emperor. 

Another  kind  of  emulation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  bodies  in  referring  to  each 
other  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  which  mark  of 
confidence  three  times  reciprocated,  neither  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  yield  in  civility  to  the  other  ;  and 
they  remaned,  therefore,  eight  months  in  a  date 
of  inaction  on  this  point.  The  public  opinion 
was  in  the  mean  time  formed,  and  their  choice 
appeared  to  reft  on  Tacitus  ;  a  man  of  good 
morals,  naturally  gentle,  a  lover  of  letters  as  a 
defcendant  of  the  famous  hidorian  of  that  name, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient  fimplicity  of 
the  Romans.  When  he  found  the  wilhes  of  the 
people  turned  on  him,  he  retired  to  the  county, 
but  could  not  avoid  from  time  to  time  appearing 
in  the  fenate,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On 
a  day  agreed  on  amongd  the  fenators,  when  he 
rofe  to  give  his  opinion,  they  cried  with  one 
voice,  “  Tacitus,  we  hail  you  emperor.  To  you 
“  we  give  the  care  of  the  government  of  the 
“  whole  world.  Accept  the  empire,  which  by 
“  your  character,  your  rank,  and  your  pad  con- 
“  du£l,  you  deferve.” 

Tacitus  wilhed  to  excufe  himfelf  on  account 
of  his  age,  which  was  feventy-five  years  :  but  he 
was  anfwered,  that  others  had  been  eledled  in 
their  old  age,  and  governed  neverthelefs  very 
well.  “  We  want  an  emperor,  and  not  a  fol- 
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fC  dier  in  body  or  mind.  You  have  a  brother 
cc  who  is  of  an  age  to  relieve  you ;  make  ufe  of 
f<  him  for  that  purpofe.”  Tacitus  yielded  to 
perfuafion,  and  himfelf  figned  the  decree  for  his 
elevation  ;  which  was  received  with  the  greateft 
applaufe  both  by  the  people  and  foldiers.  But 
no  joy  equalled  that  of  the  fenate.  The  con- 
fcript  fathers  ordered  public  proceffions  and  he¬ 
catombs  ;  entertained  themfelves  and  their 
friends;  and  wrote  into  all  the  provinces  that 
they  had  recovered  the  right  of  eleCting  their 
emperors,  with  all  their  ancient  privileges ;  and 
that  to  them  in  future,  both  fubjeCis  and  kings 
muft  addrefs  themfelves  on  their  affairs.  But 
this  agreeable  illulion  lafted  but  a  fliort  time. 

Tacitus  died  at  the  end  of  fix  months  ; — a  time 
long  enough  to  make  him  uncommonly  regret¬ 
ted.  Florianus,  his  brother,  who  had  been  point¬ 
ed  out  for  his  affiftant,  was  willing  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  empire.  He  was  recognized  as 
emperor  by  Europe  and  Atia,  and  doubtlefs  by 
the  fenate  ;  but  the  armies  difpofed  otherwife  of 
the  fovereign  authority. 

There  was  in  the  eaft  a  man  to  whom  Ta-  Probus, 276 . 
citus,  knowing  his  capacity,  had  entrufted  the 
government  and  the  forces  of  that  part  of  the 
empire.  He  was  a  great  general,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ftatefman ;  generous,  affable,  equitable, 
an  enemy  to  vice,  and,  in  thort,  poffeffing 
in  the  gr.eafeft  perfection  the  qualities  implied 
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in  his  name,  Probus,  a  man  of  probity.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  gardener,  who  afterwards  turned 
foldier.  A  foldier  himfelf,  he  paffed  through 
every  gradation,  and  attained  the  empire  at  forty 
years  of  age.  The  unfortunate  FJorianus  withed 
to  try  his  ftrength  with  him  ;  but  his  foldiers, 
when  they  found  themfelves  in  the  prefence  of 
Probus,  maffacred  him  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  incapable  of  holding  the  government,  and 
paffed  over  to  the  fide  of  the  perfon  they  thought 
more  worthy  of  it.  The  fenate  approved  the 
ele6bon,  which  was  found  fuitable  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  empire  then  flood, 
threatened  as  it  was  with  approaching  inva- 
fions. 

The  whole  life  of  Probus  had  been  paffed  in 
combating  the  barbarians,  and  the  emperor  ful¬ 
filled  thofe  hopes  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  ge- 
ral  had  given  rife.  He  began  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  and  his  own  modeft  account  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  muft  have  been  flattering  to  the  fenate. 
“  Confcript  fathers,”  he  wrote  to  them,  “  Ger- 
“  many,  that  vaft  country,  is  fubdued.  Nine 
“  kings  of  different  nations  have  proflrated 
ec  themfelves  at  my  feet,  or  rather  at  yours.  It 
“  is  for  you  that  all  the  barbarians  now  till  and 
<c  fow.  Give  thanks,  then,  to  the  gods  for  fo 
“  great  a  vidlory.  Four  hundred  thoufand  men 
st  have  been  cut  to  pieces j  fixteen  thoufand  have 
«  joined  our  troops.  We  have  retaken  fixty 
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“  great  towns;  and  I  fend  the  gold  crowns  thefe 
ts  towns  have  prefented  me,  that  they  may  be 
“  confecrated  to  the  gods.  We  have  not  only 
<c  recovered  the  fpoil  the  barbarians  had  taken, 
<c  but  we  have  even  enriched  ourfelves  with 
Ci  theirs.  Their  cattle  till  the  fields  of  Gaul ; 
<c  their  flocks  are  in  our  paftures.  Our  maga- 
<c  zines  contain  their  corn  ;  in  a  word,  we  have 
“  left  them  their  lands  alone.”  A  worthy  fruit 
of  labour  and  conqueft,  which  fcatters  devafta- 
tion  and  ruin  over  nations  to  enrich  a  few  idle 
citizens ! 

Probus  conquered  the  Burgundians  and  Van¬ 
dals  ;  and  took  prifoners  their  kings  and  the 
flower  of  their  nobility,  wrhom  he  treated  ho¬ 
nourably.  He  formed  corps  from  the  conquered 
nations,  which  he  fent  out  to  fubjugate  and 
check  other  countries.  Thus,  by  detachments 
of  thefe  Vandals  and  Burgundians,  he  fubdued 
the  Britons,  and  kept  them  under  his  dominion. 
The  Goths  of  Thrace  fought  peace  of  him.  The 
freebooters  were  driven  from  Ifauria,  and  their 
lands  divided  among  the  veterans,  on  condition 
that  they  fent  their  fons  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies.  From  Europe,  Pro¬ 
bus  pafled  into  Afia;  'where  he  forced  the  Per- 
fians  to  fue  for  peace,  as  the  Goths  had  already 
done  ;  and  carried  the  glory  of  his  arms  into 
Ethiopia,  and  the  moft  remote  nations  of  Afia, 
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with  whofe  new  countenances  he  aftonifhed  the 
Romans  in  his  triumph. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fuccefles,  he  was  not 
without  rivals  :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
circumftances  rather  than  ambition  gave  rife  to 
them.  Saturninus,  an  able  general,  had  received 
the  command  of  the  eaftern  frontier  from  Aure- 
lian,  with  an  exprefs  prohibition  againft  going 
into  Egypt.  Some  fay  he  was  a  native  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  ;  others,  with  more  probability,  of  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  were  at  that  time  reckoned  ambitious, 
and  the  Egyptians  factious,  and  lovers  of  novelty. 
It  is  thought  that  thefe  reafons,  or  thefe  preju¬ 
dices,  gave  rife  to  the  reltriStion  given  to  Satur¬ 
ninus.  He  was  feized  with  curiofity.  The 
foldiers  immediately  proclaimed  him  emperor. 
He  fled  to  Paleftine  ;  but  the  fear  of  being  pu- 
nithed  for  an  involuntary  rebellion,  made  him 
raife  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Probus  would  not 
give  credit  to  the  report.  He  wrote  to  him  to 
recal  him  to  his  duty ;  and  Saturninus  would 
willingly  have  yielded  to  his  reprefentations,  had 
not  his  foldiers  oppofed  his  fubmiflion,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  his  prayers  and  tears.  It  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  fend  an  army  againft  him,  though  they 
experienced  little  trouble  in  conquering  one 
who  defended  himfelf  contrary  to  his  inclina¬ 
tion.  After  being  beaten,  Saturninus  was  block¬ 
ed  up  in  the  fmall  citadel  of  Apamea,  which 
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was  taken  by  aflault ;  and  he  with  the  whole 
garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword ;  much  to  the 
emperor’s  regret;  who  wifhed  to  preferve  the 
life  of  the  involuntary  rebel. 

Proculus  in  Gaul,  the  fon  of  a  robber,  and  a 
robber  himfelf,  at  the  inftigation  of  Jus  wife,  a 
woman  as  courageous  as  ambitious,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  at  Cologne.  Ke  met  with 
fome  fupport  in  his  epterprize  ;  but  at  length 
being  fubdued,  retired  among  the  Franks,  who 
gave  him  up  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  put  to 
death.  Bonofus,  of  Spanirh  defcent,  though 
born  in  Britain,  after  having  kept  fchool,  ar¬ 
rived,  through  all  the  military  gradations,  at  the 
rank  of  commander  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  fuller  the  fleet  which 
the  Romans  maintained  on  that  river  to  be  fur- 
prized  and  burnt.  Certain  that  the  purple  alone 
could  exeippt  him  from  punifhment,  he  aflumed 
it;  and  defended  it  much  longer  than  Probus 
expefted ;  till  at  length,  reduced  to  extremity, 
he  ftrangled  himfelf.  He  had  the  art  of  drink¬ 
ing  as  much  as  ten  other  men  without  being  in¬ 
toxicated.  By  the  influence  of  Aurelian,  he  had 
efpoufed  Hunila,  a  princefs  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Goths,  that  he  might  be  connected  with 
that  nation;  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  their 
fecrets  by  drinking  with  them.  Hunila  was 
fenfible,  handfome,  and  virtuous.  Probus  treat¬ 
ed  her  honourably;  and  fettled  a  penflon  both  on 
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her  andher  children.  A  governor  of  Britain, whofe 
name  hiftorians  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us,  gave 
the  emperor  fome  apprehenfions  as  to  his  fidelity. 
Thefe  he  communicated  to  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  fufpected  governor.  The  confidant  fet  off 
for  Britain,  under  the  pretence  of  converting  his 
friend.  He  was  well  received  bv  him,  and  af- 
faffinated  him  in  the  night.  W  e  are  not  told 
whether  Probus  approved  this  piece  of  treachery. 

The  Gauls  are  particularly  indebted  to  this 
emperor.  He  planted  the  vine  amongft  them, 
extended  its  culture,  and  rendered  it  free, 
which  was  before  forbidden  and  circumfcribed. 
It  was  in  Gaul  he  employed  his  foldiers,  whom 
he  kept  continually  occupied  during  peace  in 
all  forts  of  ufeful  works.  “  Since  they  are  fup- 
«  ported  by  the  public,  for  the  public,”  faid 
he,  “  they  (hould  fight  or  labour.”  During  the 
fhort  time  which  this  prince  reigned,  he  built 
or  repaired  feventy  towns.  Sirmium,  where  he 
was  born,  is  reckoned  amongft  them.  He 
caufed  the  marfhes,  by  which  it  was  furround- 
ed,  to  be  drained;  and  raifed  a  dyke  to  with- 
ftand  the  inundations  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
Thefe  toils,  which  feemed  to  the  foldiers  lefs  for 
the  public  than  himfelf,  difpleafed  them.  They 
attacked  him  whilft  fuperintending  them.  He 
had  time  to  take  refuge  in  a  fmall  town,  from 
which  he  ufed  to  overlook  them  whilft  at  work. 
There  the  enraged  foldiers  purfued  him.  He 
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defended  it  alone.  They  then  carried  it  by  af- 
fault,  and  maflfacred  him,  after  a  reign  of  fix 
years  and  a  half,  at  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

This  prince  was  extremely  lamented,  even  by 
the  barbarians;  who,  though  they  feared  his 
valour,  revered  his  probity,  clemency,  and  juf- 
tice.  The  following  fhort  epitaph  was  infcribed 
on  his  tomb  :  “  Here  lies  the  emperor  Probus, 

“  whofe  life  and  whofe  morals  correfponded 
“  with  his  name.” 

Carus,  his  captain  ot  the  guard,  fucceeded  cams,  Cari- 

°  .  nus,  Nume- 

him,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  fenate.  His  rianus,  282. 
birth  is  unknown  ;  but  he  called  himfelf  a  Ro¬ 
man.  He  at  leaf:  approached  to  old  age,  as 
he  had  fons  fufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  have 
known  and  decided  charadlers:  the  one,  Cavinus, 
brutal  and  cruel;  the  other,  Numerianus,  gentle 
and  humane.  Carus  aflociated  them  both  in  the 
empire.  The  former,  who  had  afhded  him  in 
a  great  vi&ory  over  the  Sarmatians,  he  fent  to 
continue,  at  a  didance  from  him,  his  exploits 
on  the  Danube.  The  fecond  he  took  with  him 
in  his  attempt  againft  the  Perfians ;  and  falling 
fi ck,  one  of  his  fecretaries  thus  relates  his  death  : 

“  Whild  our  beloved  prince  lay  ill  in  his  tent,  a 
“  dreadful  temped  arofe  ;  and  day  was  on  a  fud- 
“  den  difplaced  by  night.  The  thunder  roared 
“  in  the  mod  dreadful  manner ;  when,  after  a 
“  droke  more  terrible  than  the  preceding,  a  cry 
“  was  heard,  the  emperor  is  dead.  A  fhort 
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<e  time  afterward,  in  the  fihock  caufed  by  his 
“  death,  his  chamberiain  fet  fire  to  his  tent.” 
The  fecretary  remarks,  that  this  fire  induced 
fome  to  believe  that  he  was  killed  by  the  thun¬ 
der  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  affaffinated.  He 
himfelf  certifies  that  he  died  ofdifeafe. 

But  the  fate  of  his  fon  Numerianus,  who  was 
immediately  acknowledged  emperor,  gives  us 
reafon  to  fuppole  he  was  furrounded  with  trai¬ 
tors  in  his  houfehold,  by  whofe  hands  he  fell, 
fince  Numerianus  metwith  a  murderer  in  his  own 
family.  This  prince  was  fo  greatly  affe6ted  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  that  he  filed  fo  many 
tears  that  his  eyes  became  too  weak  to  bear  the 
day  light.  He  ufed  therefore  to  be  carried  in 
a  clofed  litter.  His  father-in-law,  named  Aper, 
which  fignifies  a  boar,  thinking  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  taking  his  fon-in-law’s  place,  af- 
faflinated  him  in  his  litter.  But  he  proved  an 
impolitic  villain  ;  fince  by  buffering  the  corpfe 
to  be  carried  three  days  before  he  had  decided 
how  to  a£t,  the  fmell  from  within  betrayed  his 
crime.  The  army,  on  being  informed  of  it,  no¬ 
minated  Diocletian  ;  alfo  captain  of  the  guard  to 
Numerian.  It  is  worthy  remark,  that  Cams 
and  Diocletian,  both  captains  of  the  guard,  were 
put  in  the  place  of  their  mafters,  whom  they  had 
not  defended. 

Diocletian  caufed  the  traitor  Aper  to  be 
brought  before  him.  A  Gaulifft  druidefs  had 
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foretold,  that  after  killing  a  boar,  he  fhould  be 
emperor.  In  confequence  of  the  prediction,  at 
all  the  hunts  he  took  part  in,  Diocletian  killed, 
as  many  boars  as  pofifible.  But  as  the  prophefy 
remained  unfulfilled,  he  would  fay  to  his  friends: 

“  I  kill  the  boars,  and  others  have  the  benefit.” 

In  the  prefent  conjuncture,  having  reproached 
Aper  with  the  murder  of  his  prince  and  his 
fon- in-law,  he  defcended  from  his  feat,  and 
plunging  the  fword  in  his  breaft,  faid  aloud, 

“  I  have  at  length  killed  the  fatal  boar  !”  Ca- 
rinus,  who  might  have  caufed  him  much  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  who  had  even  gained  a  battle 
againft  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  perifli- 
ed  by  the  hands  of  a  tribune,  whofe  wife  he  had 
feduced.  Carus  reigned  only  one  year  and  four 
months ;  and  about  the  fame  interval  elapfed 
before  Diocletian  was  relieved  from  Carinus. 

At  this  period  of  hiftory  we  are  prefented  Dfociethn 
with  the  extraordinary  fpeCtacle  of  two  friends  mian,  2S5. 
on  the  throne  ;  of  two  emperors,  who  having 
each  adopted  a  Csefar,  abdicated  the  throne  ; 
and  of  two  Casfars,  who  on  becoming  emperors,  - 
affociated  two  others  with  them  in  the  purple. 

In  this  confufion  of  powers,  hiftorians  aie  as 
much  embarraffed  to  continue  the  thread  of 
events,  as  the  people  were  to  know  which  they 
fhould  obey.  The  celebrated  Diocletian  the 
father  of  a  dynafty,  not  of  race  but  of  power,  was 
the  fon  of  a  Dalmatian  flave ;  and  was  himfelf 
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the  flave  of  a  fenator,  from  whom  he  received 
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his  liberty.  By  palling  through  the  military 
offices,  which  were  then  the  gradations  to  the 
throne,  he  fucceeded  in  placing  himfelf  there.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  civil  proceedings,  and 
though  naturally  violent,  could  forefee  future 
events,  and  concert  his  plans  with  perfect  felf- 
command.  He  detefled  ufelefs  expenfe,  but  was 
a  protedlor  of  the  fciences — a  circumflance  not  a 
little  furprizing  in  a  man  who  had  had  no  educa¬ 
tion  but  in  a  camp;  and  never  applied  to  any  art 
but  the  military  one,  which  he  was  as  perfedlly 
acquainted  with  as  the  greatell  commanders  of 
antiquity. 

Soon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  called 
his  friend  Maximian  to  partake  it  with  him.  His 
birth  was  not  fuperior  to  that  of  Diocletian,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  only  in  his  not  being  born  in  llavery. 
He  was  of  Sirmius,  a  fmall  town  of  Pannonia, 
and  following  arms  from  his  early  youth  had 
fignalized  himfelf  by  various  aflions,  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatell  generals  of  his 
time.  He  is  reprefented  as  being  wicked  and 
cruel  ;  but  his  courage  and  talents  for  war,  as 
well  as  his  inviolable  attachment  to  Diocletian, 
are  allowed  on  all  hands.  The  latter  had  only 
one  daughter,  named  Valeria.  Maximian  by  his 
wife  Eutropia,  by  birth  a  Syrian,  had  a  fon  and 
a  daughter,  named  Maxentius  and  Faulla.  Eutro¬ 
pia  had  by  a  former  hulband  a  daughter,  named 
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Theodora.  It  is  believed  that  the  two  emperors 

_  t  \ 

tacitly  divided  the  empire  ;  Diocletian  referving 
the  eaftern  part  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  allotting  to 
Maximian  the  weflern. 

To  govern  the  latter  was  the  molt  difficult 
talk,  and  Maximian  glorioully  fulfilled  it.  He 
defeated  two  generals  who  had  caufed  them- 
felves  to  be  declared  emperors  in  Gaul,  and 
obliged  the  Germans  to  return  within  their 
boundary.  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  un¬ 
folding  the  imperial  Itandard  by  Caraufius  in 
Britain,  where  he  formed  a  navy  that  fupported 
his  power.  In  the  mean  time,  Diocletian  was  not 
idle.  He  fubdued  the  Sarmatians,  and  united  un¬ 
der  his  power  the  Dacians  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  After  thefe  various  exploits,  the  two 
emperors  met  at  Milan.  On  obferving  what 
took  place  after  this  interview,  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  conferred  together  on  the  then 
critical  date  of  the-empire,  which  was  threatened 
on  all  lides ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  forefeeing 
the  difficulty  of  refilling  the  affaults  meditated 
upon  it,  they  had  refolved  each  of  them  to  take 
an  affiftant  under  the  title  of  Caffiar.  Diocletian 
chofe  for  his,  Galerius,  from  a  family  obfcure 
as  his  own;  and  Maximian,  Conflantius  Chlorus, 
allied,  through  the  Claudian  line,  to  the  bell 
houfes  of  Rome.  *  The  two  Caefars  each  re¬ 
pudiated  their  wives :  Galerius  efpoufed  Va- 
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leria  the  daughter  of  Diocletian,  and  Conftantius 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Maximian,  Theodora. 

This  increafe  of  matters  became  a  great  weight 
to  the  empire,  fince  in  lieu  of  one  court  there 
were  now  four  to  be  fupported.  In  proportion, 
and  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  new  wants, 
new  taxes  were  levied  ;  and  the  more  difficulty 
there  was  in  extorting  them,  the  greater  was 
the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  their  levy,  an 
evil  which  becomes  itfelf  a  tax,  and  renders  all 
others  more  burthenfome.  Italy  itfelf,  which  had 
till  then  been  fpared,  experienced  the  ftigmata 
of  the  exchequer,  and  groaned  like  the  pro¬ 
vinces  under  the  rod  of  the  extortioner. 

Diocletian  had  made  a  difadvantageous  choice 
in  fixing  on  Galerius  as  Caefar.  Raifed  from 
the  ftate  of  a  cow-herd,  and  paffing  through  the 
ufual  military  gradations,  he  ftill  retained  too 
much  of  his  origin.  He  was  clowniffi,  grofs  in 
his  manners,  and  an  enemy  to  men  of  letters.  In 
his  aftions,  and  even  in  his  manner,  there  was 
fomething  of  cunning  more  likely  to  infpire 
terror  and  averfion,  than  to  conciliate  affedtion 
and  efodem.  Conftantius  was  endowed  with 
all  +pe  oppofite  virtues;  to  which  he  united  an 
equrd,  if  not  fuperior,  ability  in  arms  to  his 
colfeague.  Of  this  ability  he  gave  prool  in  the 
Gauls,  where  he  gained  feveral  vidtories ;  but 
ftill  further  in  Britain,  having  conquered  AlleGus, 
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who  after  affaffinating  Caraufius  ufurped  there 
the  empire  which  had  been  bellowed  on  him. 
Conflantius  conciliated  the  affection  of  the 
Britons  by  his  conduct.  Of  all  the  cities  of 
Gaul  he  (hewed  a  particular  regard  for  Autun, 
which  he  ornamented  with  aquedutis,  baths,  and 
other  buildings.  He  performed  thefe  various 
a£ls  fometimes  in  company  with  Maximian, 
fometimesat  a  diftance  from  him,  when  the  em¬ 
peror  was  employed  in  repelling  other  enemies 
on  the  frontiers,  or  in  making  new  conquefts. 

Diocletian  and  Galerius  in  the  eaft  divided  in 
like  manner  their  military  operations.  The  em¬ 
peror,  whilft  employed  in  fubduing  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  difpatched  the  Caefar  againft  the  Perlian 
monarch  Narfes,  who  had  made  an  irruption, 
in  Mefopotamia.  Galerius  having  rifked  an 
adlion  with  a  fmall  number  of  troops  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  haftened  back  to  Diocletian,  hoping 
for  confolation  and  fuccour.  This  prince,  who 
was  taking  the  air  in  his  camp  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Galerius,  fuffered  him,  habited  in  the 
purple,  to  accompany  his  car  a  confiderable  way 
on  foot,  without  making  room  for  him  in  it. 
Galerius,  inflead  of  being  difcouraged  by  this 
affront,  was  infpired  with  the  mofl  ardent  defire 
of  effacing  the  difgrace  of  his  defeat.  In  this  he 
fucceeded  beyond  all  expedition  ;  routing  a  con¬ 
fiderable  army  with  a  body  of  only  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  men:  he  killed  more  than  twenty  thoufand ; 
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took  an  immenfe  booty,  and  innumerable  prifon- 
•  ers,  amongf  whom  were  the  wives,  fillers,  and 
children,  both  fons  and  daughters,  of  the  Perfian 
monarch,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  the  frit 
difinction.  Narfes  thought  himfelf  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  to  ranfom  them  by  the  ceffon 
of  feveral  provinces. 

In  proportion  as  Galerius  had  been  humiliated 
by  his  defeat,  was  he  now  elevated  by  his  vidlory. 
He  affirmed  from  it  an  authority  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  attained  its  utmofi  pitch  through 
the  weaknefs  of  Diocletian.  This  prince,  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  but  ill  fupported  the  bur¬ 
then  of  empire.  Public  misfortunes  haraflfed 
him;  whilf  private  ills  not  only  injured  his  tran¬ 
quillity,  but  difiurbed  his  reafon,  in  which  an 
illnefs  had  at  firft  caufed  fome  derangement.  He 
often  farted,  and  imagined  he  faw  the  thunder 
falling  from  heaven.  The  chriflians  attributed 
his  terrors  to  the  vengeance  of  Providence,  for 
the  perfecution  he  had  made  them  undergo.  It 
is  thought  that  Galerius  irritated  his  diforder ; 
and  he  is  even  fufpefted  of  having  twice  fet  fire 
to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  em¬ 
peror  refided,  in  order  wholly  to  overthrow  his 
underfanding,  already  much  fhaken.  A  bo¬ 
dily  difeafe,  joined  to  that  of  his  mind,  proved 
fo  fevere,  that  he  was  even  believed  to  be  dead  ; 
and  on  appearing  again  in  public,  he  was  fo 
greatly  altered,  that  fcarcely  could  the  people 
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recognize  their  emperor.  In  this  date,  Gale- 
rius  advifed  him  to  give  up  the  government. 
Whether  this  were  “a  fimple  propofal,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  accompanied  with  prayers  or 
threats,  is  not  eafy  to  decide  ;  but  this  furren- 
der  of  power  appears  to  have  been  voluntary, 
fince  Maximian,  who  was  not  urged  by  fimilar 
reafons  of  age  and  weaknefs,  determined  on  the 
fame  ftep.  Hiftorians  allure  us,  that  the  two  em¬ 
perors  had  mutually  promifed  to  abdicate  the 
throne  together. 

They  kept  their  words ;  for  in  the  fame  day 
that  Diocletian  quitted  the  purple  at  Nicome- 
dia,  Maximian  gave  up  his  at  Milan.  The  two 
Caefars,  Galerius  and  Conftantius,  when  be¬ 
come  emperors,  chofe  each  a  Csfar,  as  had 
been  before  agreed  on.  Diocletian  nominated 
them,  though  only  in  compliance  with  the  im¬ 
perious  choice  of  Galerius,  who  rejected  both 
Maxentius  the  fon  of  Maximian,  and  Conftan- 
tine  the  fon  of  Conftantius.  He  chofe  Maximin, 
his  lifter’s  fon ;  and  Severus,  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  but  who  was  no  way  related  to  either 
of  the  imperial  families.  Diocletian,  after  his 
abdication,  retired  to  his  native  country,  Dal¬ 
matia;  and  chofe  the  town  of  Salona  for  his 
abode,  where  he  erefted  a  magnificent  palace. 

In  this  peaceable  retreat,  he  tailed  the  de¬ 
light  of  enjoying  the  gifts  of  nature ;  and  was 
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many  times  heard  to  fay  :  “  Now  it  is  I  live  ; 
e‘  now  I  fee  the  beauty  of  the  fun.”  He  amufed 
himfelf  in  the  culture  of  a  fmall  garden  :  and  be- 
ing  urged  in  a  time  of  commotion  to  refume  the 
imperial  power,  he  anfwered  thofe  who  made 
the  folicitation  :  “  I  with  you  could  come  to  Sa- 
“  Iona,  where  I  could  drew  you  the  cabbages  of 
tc  my  own  planting;  and  after  feeing  them,  you 
“  would,  I  am  fure,  talk  to  me  no  more  of  em- 
“  pire.”  Something  more  than  fufpicion  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  induce  a  belief,  that  a  man  fo  ex¬ 
prefling  himfelf  inould  die  with  regret  at  having 
changed  his  feptre  for  a  fpade,  or  that  he  poifon- 
ed  himfelf  from  pure  vexation — nor  have  we 
on  this  head  the  opinions  of  any  but  thofe  who 
think  the  love  of  greatnefs  incurable — to  fupport 
it.  Diocletian  was  eighty  years  old;  a  time 
when  neither  vexation  nor  poifon  is  neceflary  to 
bring  life  to  its  period.  The  princes  who  reign¬ 
ed  after  him  refpected  him  in  his  retreat  as  their 
common  father,  to  whom  they  owed  their  ele¬ 
vation.  He  reigned  only  twenty  years  and  fome 
months.  Notwithftanding  his  wars,  he  perform¬ 
ed  many  ufeful  aCts,  enacted  feveral  falutary 
laws,  and  punifhed  informers.  He  loved  to  en¬ 
courage  virtue,  he  hated  vice,  and  was  econo¬ 
mical  of  the  public  purfe.  His  take  for  archi¬ 
tecture  embellifhed  feveral  towns  ;  and  almofl: 
all  his  buildings  bear  on  them  the  ftamp  of  im- 
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mortality.  The  hand  of  tim^  has  not  yet  effaced 
It  from  their  ruins,  which  Hill  delight  our  eyes 
and  our  imagination. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  at  firft  as  a  monarchy,  Cakfian and 
and  afterwards  as  a  republic,  w7ith  its  confuls  305. 
and  the  tribunes  their  antagonills ;  the  people, 
and  the  fenate  in  counterpoife ;  its  regulating 
power  of  didlator  ;  its  great  men  ;  its  enthufiafm 
for  glory ;  its  religion,  which  from  the  refpedt 
of  the  people,  the  pomp  of  its  ceremonies,  its 
feftivals  and  facrifices,  had  made  a  part  of  the 
government  in  this  empire  ;■ — whofe  motion,  like 
that  of  a  vaft  machine,  once  given,  wasjuftly 
preferved  by  the  various  powers  employed  to 
abate  the  violence  of  its  fridtion,  and  the  fhocks 
it  might  undergo  :  it  was  agreeable  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  adlion  and  readlion  which  maintained 
its  equilibrium,  and  which  were  given  by  thofe 
extraordinary  men,  the  Fabii,  the  Meteli,  the  Pau- 
lus  Emiliuses,  the  Gracchi,  and  fo  many  others^ 
whofe  contrafted  paflions  and  virtues  were  the 
movers  of  fo  many  great  events. 

To  this  majeftic  organization  fucceeded  the 
diforder  introduced  by  the  predominating  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mariuses,  the  Syllas,  the  Tompeys, 
and  the  almoft  total  detlrudtion  brought  on  by 
Caefar.  Yet  this  emperor  and  his  fuccelfors  pre¬ 
ferved  the  forms  of  a  republican  admioiflration, 
the  fenate,  and  the  magiftrates  ;  but,  under  the 
fhadow  of  thefe  forms,  they  became  mailers  ;  and 
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the  will  of  one  man  regulated,  conduced,  and 
ordered  all  things.  At  length  thefe  forms  be¬ 
came  but  an  empty  name  ;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  hiftory  of  the  empire  is  no  longer  any 
thing  but  the  hiilory  of  the  court  of  fucceffive 
princes,  and  the  intrigues  of  their  courtiers, 
mixed  with  civil  and  foreign  wars,  which  dill 
give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  in  its  decline. 

The  empire  was  divided  between  the  two  em¬ 
perors  and  the  two  Caefars.  Galerius  received 
Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedon,  Greece, 
Alia  Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  the  other 
eaftern  provinces.  Conftantius  had  Gaul,  Italy, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  out  of  which  he 
yielded  Italy  and  Africa  to  Severus  Maximinus, 
the  nephew  of  Galerius,  was  a  young  boor,  edu¬ 
cated,  as  his  uncle  had  been,  by  a  coarfe  mother, 
in  the  following  of  flocks  ;  and  whofe  roughnefs 
of  character  no-way  derogated  from  his  origin. 
Severus,  whofe  birth  is  unknown,  was  of  ma¬ 
ture  age,  and  had  always  profeflfed  a  fincere  at¬ 
tachment  to  Galerius,  for  whofe  friend  he  paif- 
ed  ;  but  it  was  one  of  thofe  fupple  friends  who 
fee  only  through  the  eyes  of  thofe  they  ferve. 
Galerius  had  chofen  him  in  expeflation  of  the 
fame  fubmiffion  which  he  received  from  his  ne¬ 
phew  Maximinus.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  ren¬ 
der  this  emperor  foie  and  abfolute  mailer  of  the 
empire,  but  the  government  of  Conftantius; 
and  though  he  could  not  flatter  himfelf  with  the 
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expectation  of  that,  yet  the  weak  health  of  that 
prince,  gave  him  room  to  hope  he  ftiould  foon  be 
relieved  from  this  troublefome  colleague.  He, 
befides,  kept  Conftantine,  the  fon  of  Conftantius, 
near  him,  as  a  kind  of  hoftage,  if  not  for  the 
fubmiflion,  at  leaft  for  the  tra&ability  of  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

Conftantius  was  in  reality  a  troublefome  col¬ 
league  to  an  emperor  denrous  rather  of  being 
feared  than  loved  ;  fince  he  on  the  contrary  ra¬ 
ther  wifhed  to  govern  by  love  than  fear.  And 
in  this  endeavour,  the  following  circumftance 
(hews  that  he  fucceeded.  Diocletian  being  in¬ 
formed  that  Conftantius  was  inattentive  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  public  treafury,  fent  to  reprove  him  for 
this  neglett.  The  Caefar  intreated  thofe  charged 
with  thefe  remonftrances  to  return  to  him  in  a 
few  days;  during  which  interval,  he  fent  notice 
to  the  richeft  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  that 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  that  it  depended 
on  them  only  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  fliow 
Whether  they  loved  their  prince  or  not.  This  mef- 
fage  produced  an  almoft  incredible  effeCl;  fo  great 
was  the  number  of  citizens  who  prefled  to  bring 
their  gold  or  filver  to  the  treafury,  with  which 
it  was  foon  filled.  Conftantius  then  folicited  the 
deputies  to  return,  and  re-examine  it ;  and  whilft 
they  viewed  tire  heaps  of  wealth  with  adtonifli- 
ment,  this  prince  faid  to  them  :  “  All  you  fee  has 
“  long  fince  been  mine  ;  but  1  had  left  it  in  truft 
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“  in  the  hands  of  my  people.”  He  then  return¬ 
ed  the  whole  to  the  various  depolitors  3  well  af- 
fured  of  poffeffing  it  whenever  it  fhould  be  ne- 
ceffary.  For  he  believed  and  faid,  that  the 
richeft  and  fecureft  treafury  of  every  prince  is 
the  love  of  his  fubjeffs. 

If  he  were  not  himfelf  a  chriftian,  far  from 
perfecuting,  he  efteemed  thofe  who  were  3  and 
whilll  they  were  haraffed  by  his  colleague,  caufed 
it  to  be  made  known  to  the  officers  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  that  he 
left  them  at  liberty  to  give  up  their  religion,  or 
their  flations.  Thofe  who  adhered  in  preference 
to  their  religion,  he  treated  with  diftinttion, 
trufting  to  them  the  guard  of  his  perfon,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  his  affairs  3  whilft  he  withdrew 
his  confidence  from  thofe  who  deferted  it,  and 
loaded  them  with  the  fevered  reproaches. 
“  Whoever,”  faid  he  to  them,  cc  forfakes  his 
tc  God,  will  not  fcruple  to  forfake  his  prince.” 
His  palace  was  filled  with  chriftians  :  and  even 
his  wife,  Helena,  or  Helen,  the  celebrated  mo¬ 
ther  of  Conflantine,  was  a  chriftian.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  fhe  early  inftilled  the  fame  principles 
into  her  fon  3  and  the  feed,  deposited  in  no  un¬ 
grateful  foil,  afterwards  bore  its  proper  fruit. 

Galerius  beheld  with  jealous  eyes  the  firft 
dawninffs  of  the  worth  of  Conftantine  3  for  no 
prince  ever  promifed  more.  His  noble  manners 
and  majeftic  form,  united  to  a  conduff  the  moft 
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irreproachable,  and  a  difpofition  which  was 
gentle,  generous,  and  affable  to  all,  gained  him  fo 
far  the  affections  of  the  people  and  foldiery,  that 
all  united  in  wifhing  one  day  to  fee  him  emperor. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  by  the  dangers  to 
which  Galerius  neceffarily  expofed  him,  that 
he  wifhed  to  be  rid  of  him,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  retained  him  near  his  perfon,  without 
buffering  him  to  join  his  father,  under  pretence 
of  affeCtion  to  him.  Being  at  length  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  prefhng  folicitations  of  the  fon,  he 
buffered  him  to  fet  off  from  Numidia,  where 
they  were  together,  to  join  his  father  in  Gaul; 
but  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  a  courier  to  Se- 
verus,  with  orders  to  arred  the  young  prince  in 
his  paffage  through  Italy.  Condanrine,  however, 
by  fetting  out  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time 
allotted  by  the  emperor,  got  the  dart,  which  he 
kept,  bv  killing  or  difabling  all  the  poft-horfes 
on  his  road.  Galerius  wept  with  rage  at  the 
news  of  his  efcape  ;  and  caufed  him  to  be  purfu- 
ed,  but  in  vain.  Condanrine  joined  his  father  in 
fafety,  whom  by  fome  he  is  faid  to  have  found 
expiring  ;  whild  others  believe  him  to  have  af- 
fided  Condantius,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
war  in  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  will,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  this  prince,  which  boon  happened, 
Condantine  was  eleCied  emperor  by  the  foldiers. 

He  efpoufed  Fauda,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximian,  though  not  by  the  fame  wife  as  Max- 
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entius,  to  whom,  at  the  mitigation  of  Galerius, 
the  title  of  Caefar  allotted  to  him  by  Diocletian- 
had  been  refufed,  and  bellowed  by  that  emperor 
on  Severus  and  Maximinus  in  his  Head. 

When  Maxentius,  who  was  at  Rome,  receiv¬ 
ed  there  the  information  of  Conltantine’s  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  empire,  as  he  was  fon  to  Maximian, 
and  fon-in-law  to  Galerius,  he  believed  himfelf 
entitled  to  affume  the  purple.  In  confequence 
of  his  promifes,  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  and  the  fenate  and  people  acknow¬ 
ledged  him,  though  lefs  out  of  any  regard  to 
Maxentius,  than  through  hatred  to  Galerius, 
who  remained  in  the  delightful  countries  of 
Alia,  without  condefcending  even  to  vifit  Rome. 
Maxentius  was  proud,  cruel,  and  deformed ; 
the  Have  of  every  vice,  and  detelted  not  only  by 
the  friends  of  his  father,  but  by  his  father  him¬ 
felf.  Yet  what  will  not  ambition  do.  Maximian, 
notwithftanding  his  hatred  for  a  fon  fo  deteli- 
able,  and  whom  he  had  even  reafon  to  believe 
fuppolititious,  as  fuch  was  the  general  opinion, 
yet  weary  of  folitude,  returned  to  Rome  to  di¬ 
vide  the  throne  with  him.  Galerius  fent  orders 
to  Severus  to  oppofe  a  meafure  he  termed  a 
rebellion.  The  father  and  fon  ventured  to  meet 
him,  gained  the  victory,  and  took  Severus  pri- 
foner;  to  whom  they  allowed,  as  a  favour,  the 
liberty  of  opening  his  veins. 

Galerius,  who  arrived  too  late  to  the  aid  of 
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Severus,  found  himfelf  on  the  eve  of  differing  a 
like  fate  with  him.  The  two  emperors  having 
gained  over  a  part  of  his  foldiers,  he  efteemed 
himfelf  fortunate  to  efcape  with  the  remain¬ 
der  to  In's  department.  The  father  and  fon,  who 
lhould  have  thought  only  of  purfuing  him,  dif- 
agreed  ;  and  Maximian  endeavoured  to  difplace 
Maxentius  :  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  went 
hrft  to  his  fon-in-law  Conftantine,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Galerius,  to  raile  them  a^afnft  his  fon. 
All  his  endeavours,  however,  proving  unavailing, 
he  remained  near  Conftantine,  determined,  as  he 
faid,  to  refume  his  peaceable  life,  and  interfere 
no  more  with  public  affairs.  But  under  this 
apparent  felf-denial  were  perfidioufiy  concealed 
the  blacked,  defigns. 

The  war  which  Conftantine  then  carried  on 
againft  the  Franks  was  purfued  with  the  utmoft 
feverity;  no  quarter  was  allowed,  and  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  taken  prifoners  were  maflacred, 
and  generals  and  even  kings  thrown  to  the 
wild  beads.  The  emperor,  on  the  eve  of  being 
again  attacked  on  the  fide  of  Arles,  liftened  to 
the  advice  given  him  by  his  father-in-law  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  fome  diftance  to  meet  the  enemy ; 
Maximian  making  an  offer  to  accompany  him. 
But  no  fooner  was  he  certain  that  Conftantine 
was  diffidently  diftant  not  to  return  very  fpeed- 
ily,  than  he  repaired  to  Arles,  and  a  third  time 
refuming  the  purple,  took  pofleffion  of  the 
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palace  and  the  treafure,  of  which  he  diftributed 
a  great  part  to  the  foldiers.  The  emperor 
informed  in  time  of  his  proceedings,  haften- 
ed  back,  and-foon  compelled  Maximian  to 
fly,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Marfeilles  with 
a  final!  garrifon,  which  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  fur- 
prized.  Conftantine  fpared  his  life,  and  hill 
allowed  him  a  liberty,  which  he  abufed.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  reoccupy  the  throne  at  whatever  rifk, 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  his  daughter  Faufta,  and 
by  his  threats,  induced  her  to  leave  open  the 
door  of  her  hufband’s  chamber  at  night.  This 
die  promifed  her  father  to  do,  but  informing  her 
hufoand  of  the  intended  treachery,  he  caufed  a 
eunuch  to  be  placed  in  his  bed.  Maximian 
entered  the  room  at  midnight,  and  ftriking  the 
flave  cried  ont,  “  Conftantine  is  dead,  and  I  am 
<c  emperor.”  Conftantine  immediately  appeared 
with  a  numerous  guard,  and  feized  his  father- 
in-law,  to  whom  he  allowed  his  choice  of  death, 
and  who  fixed  on  being  ftrangled. 

Galerius,  whofe  decaying  health  rendered 
affiftance  neceffary  to  him,  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  had  beftowed  the  purple  on  Licinius, 
whofe  foie  good  quality  was  that  of  being  an 
expert  warrior.  He  was  otherwife  cruel,haughty, 
debauched,  ignorant,  and  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
the  fciences,  that  he  called  them  the  ruin  of  all 
ftates.  The  Caffar  Maximinus  offended  at  this 
promotion^  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  emperor 
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in  Syria  and  Egypt.  And  Galerius,  probably 
unable  to  prevent,  winked  at  his  ufurpation. 
Another  pretender,  named  Alexander,  a  phy- 
fician  of  low  extraflion,  aflumed  the  purple  in 
Africa,  with  which  he  decorated  himfelf  at 
Carthage.  Galerius  lived  not  to  fee  the  con- 
clulion  of  thefe  attempts,  being  attacked  with  a 
difeafe,  accompanied  with  pains  fo  dreadful, 
that  the  bare  relation  of  them  exdttes  horror ; 
and  which  hiftorians  reprefent  as  the  chaftife- 
ment  of  heaven  for  his  perfecution  of  the  chrif- 
tians.  His  eyes  were  no  fooner  clofed,  than 
Licinius  and  Maximinus  fought  for  his  fpoils, 
which  they  afterwards  divided.  Maxentius 
remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  Italy,  and  the  other 
department  which  he  had  won  from  Severus. 
In  this  divifion  was  Africa,  the  command  of 
which  Alexander  had  ufurped.  The  Italian 
carried  his  arms  thither,  conquered  and  ftrangled 
the  African,  and  put  to  death  all  whofe  fpoils 
could  enrich  him,  confifcating  their  wealth  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  their  having  favoured  the 
ufurper.  He  carried  his  fury  fo  far  as  to  reduce 
Carthage  to  afhes,  which  had  rifen  anew,  and 
become  one  of  the  fineft  and  molt  flourifhing 
cities  in  the  world. 

Maxentius,  elated  with  his  victory,  then  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  no  equal,  but  openly  faid  that 
his  colleagues  were  only  his  lieutenants,  placed 
on  the  frontiers-  to  defend  them  againft  the 
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barbarians,  and  liable  to  be  removed  at  his  plea- 
fure.  Conflantine,  on  being  informed  of  his  hoftile 
preparations,  remondrated  to  him  on  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  civil  war,  and  the  certain  evils  confequent 
to  the  people.  But  Maxentius,  whom  hidorians 
re-prefen  t  as  a  tyrant  fill  lied  with  every  vice,  was 
not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  fuch  confiderations. 
Rome  groaned  beneath  his  iron  fceptre  ;  fince, 
not  contented  with  his  own  oppredion,  he 
abandoned  the  life,  property,  and  honour  of  his 
fubjects  to  the  foldiers.  His  avarice  did  not 
fpare  the  chief  members  of  the  fenate,  nor  his 
lewdnefs  the  mod  illudrious  women.  One  of 
thefe,  the  wife  of  a  governor  of  Rome,  and  apro- 
fedor  of  the  chridian  religion,  when  on  the 
point  of  being  facrificed  to  his  impure  dedres, 
killed  herfelf  on  the  fpot. 

When  we  examine  with  the  light  of  hidory 
the  birth,  progrefs,  and  edablifhment,  of  this 
religion,  it  is  impodible  not  to  be  druck  with 
adonidiment.  It  arofe  in  a  corner  of  the  earth 
amongd  a  degraded  people,  or  rather  amongd 
the  ruins  of  a  fcattered  and  endaved  nation; 
whiift  its  founder,  a  man  of  low  birth,  was 
hardly  known  in  his  own  country.  He  preached 
there  for  only  three  years,  and  died  fixed  to  a 
gibbet,  condemned  to  the  difgraceful  death  of  a 
have;  leaving  behind  as  promulgators  of  his 
doClrine  twelve  men  of  extraction  as  obfcure  as 
his  own,  ignorant,  and  low,  following  through 
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peceffity  the  fatiguing  trades  of  the  mod  indi¬ 
gent  clafs  of  people. 

His  dogmas  are  neither  more  clear  nor  more 
fatisfaflory  to  the  mind  than  thofe  of  the  religions 
then  eftablifhed  ;  like  them  they  are  involved 
in  myftery  and  obfcurity.  What  is  propofed  as 
an  obje£l  of  belief  by  them  contradicts  all  re¬ 
ceived  opinions,  and  his  difcipline  is  in  oppofition 
to  our  favourite  interefts.  He  commands  men  to 
give  up  even  their  inclinations  ;  he  preaches  re- 
fiftance  to  the  molt  attraflive  palfions — ambition, 
glory,  and  the  love  of  wealth;  he  requires  men 
to  diftruft  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  to  be  free 
from  all  attachment  to  the  goods  of  this  life,  and 
to  think  only  of  thofe  which  are  promifed  in 
another. 

His  morality,  pure  and  fevere,  profcribes  not 
only  thofe  vices  deteftable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
pagans,  fuch  as  rapine  and  cruelty,  but  even  thofe 
which  in  the  perfons  of  their  gods  they  had  con- 
fecrated ; — fuch  as  voluptuoufnefs,  deprived  of 
its  refinements,  pride,  oftentation,  and  revenge  ; 

— in  the  room  of  which  he  fubftitutes,  forgive- 
nefs  of  injuries,  love  of  our  enemies,  modefty, 
humility,  condefcenfion,  and  gentlenefs,  in  fliort, 
all  the  virtues  offended  againft  by  the  beings 
whom  the  pagans  adored.  His  difciples  had  to 
combat  with  the  interefts  of  the  pontiff's,  whowere 
chofen  from  amongft  the  chiefs  of  nations;  and  - 
the  attachment  of  a  whole  people  to  a  religion 
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recommended  to  them  by  ceremonies  the  mod 
pompous,  difplayed  in  magnificent  temples,  to 
which  the'  chrifiians  could  only  fubftitute  their 
timid  and  obfcure  rites.  Jnfulted  by  contempt? 
and  perfecuted  by  hatred,  they  yet  fpread  their 
religion  amongfi:  the  commonalty  whom  it  little. 
affe£ted,an;l  amongfi;  the  great  whom  it  oppofed; 
they  introduced  it  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors, 
w7ho  beheld  themfelves,'  with  aftonifhment,  fur- 
rounded  by  chrifiians  in  defpite  of  the  cruelty  of 
their  edicts  againft  them.  The  filence  obferved 
with  refpedt  to  this  religion  by  fome  of  thefe 
princes  left  them  intervals  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  the  doctrines  of  a  crucified  Jew,  auftere 
and  inimical  to  their  pleafures,  preached  in 
thofe  ages  of  fcience  by  twelve  apoftles,  ignorant 
of  any,  increafed  fo  far  as  tobecome  the  rival, and 
at  length  the  triumphant  rival,  of  thofe  religions 
which  claimed  for  their  founders,  heroes  or 
kings  deified  or  immortalized  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  exploits.  If  this  almoft  univerfal  conver- 
ficn  did  not  arife  from  the  evidence  of  miracles, 
which  it  was  then  impnffible  to  deny,  it  offers  us 
in  itfelf  the  moil  furpdzing  of  all  miracles. 

Conftantine  is  faid  to  have  hefitated  between 
the  two  religions,  and  to  have  decided  for  the 
chriftian,  in  a  vifion  which  he  himfelf  related. 
The  crofs  appeared  to  him  in  a  luminous  cloud, 
beneath  which  appeared  th  fe  words :  “  In  this 
sf  fign  flialt  thou  conquer.”  The  appellation  laba- 
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rum  was  applied  to  it,  of  which  the  derivation  is 
unknown ;  and  the  emperor  caufed  it  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  flandards  of  the  troops  which  he  led 
againft  Maxentius.  His  forces,  both  lefs-  nu¬ 
merous  and  lefs  warlike  than  thofe  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  yet  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  him,  almoft  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
tyrant  having  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  conftruSted 
over  the  Tiber,  which,  fhould  Conftantine  en¬ 
deavour  to  pafs  over  it,  would  open  in  the 
middle,  and  fwallow  up  both  him  and  his  army, 
was  taken  in  his  own  fnare.  On  being  routed, 
he  fought  refuge  in  his  terror  on  this  bridge, 
which,  laden  with  the  fugitives,  opened  as  had 
been  projefted,  and  he  was  drowned  with  num¬ 
bers  of  his  foldiers. 

The  power  acquired  by  Conftantine  from  this 
victory  he  no  otherwife  aifplayed  than  by  dif- 
banding  the  praetorian  guards,  whom  he  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  common  foldiers,  and  caufed 
their  camp,  which  had  fo  often  been  the  feat  of 
diforder  and  rebellions,  to  be  deftroyed.  He 
made  no  innovation  in  the  government,  magif- 
tracy,  or  offices,  but  fuffered  all  who  fubmitted 
and  acknowledged  him  to  retain  their  pofts. 
He  abrogated  no  laws  but  fuch  as  were  ufelefs 
or  unjuft.  Such  were  thofe  in  favour  of  inform¬ 
ers,  whom  he  punifhed  ;  and  thofe  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  annulled.  He  forbad  the 
execution  on  the  crofs,  as  derogatory  to  chrif- 
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tianity  ;  and  having  caufed  bimfelf  to  be  in- 
flrufled  in  that  religion,  openly  profefled  it. 
He  bellowed  on  it  new  privileges,  erecled 
churches,  and  (hewed  the  higheft  veneration  for 
its  bifhops,  as  well  as  the  greateft  deference 
to  their  advice.  He  depofited  in  their  hands 
the  fums  he  defigned  for  the  poor,  and  chiefly 
of  chriflians. 

The  favour  (hewn  by  the  emperor  to  the  clergy 
molt  probably  induced  more  perfons  than  was 
proper  to  enter  that  profeflion,  fince  he  thought 
fit  to  pafs  an  edi£l,  by  which  he  forbad  the  re¬ 
ception  of  perfons  into  it  whom  their  wealth  and 
talents  fitted  for  public  employments.  But  on  its 
being  reprefented  to  him,  that  fuch  a  regula¬ 
tion,  by  depriving  the  church  of  thofe  who 
were  likely  to  adorn  it,  might  tend  to  its  de¬ 
gradation,  he  retraced  it.  He  forbad  the 
confultation  of  arufpices  or  foothfayers,  and  all 
meetings  of  pagans  in  private  houfes,  leaving 
them  ft  ill  the  liberty  of  exercifing  their  religion 
in  public,  though  there  was  doubtlefs  fome  fliame 
attached  to  being  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  the  monarch.  Through  refpefl  to  the 
chaflity  recommended  by  the  chriftian  religion, 
Conflantine  revoked  the  law  called  Papia,  which 
took  account  of  and  raifed  a  tax  on  thofe  in  a 
(late  of  celibacy.  He  extended  his  attention  to 
•  the  prilbners,  providing  for  their  being  hu¬ 
manely  treated ;  eftablifhed  a  fund  for  the  fupport 
of  the  children  of  fuch  poor  parents  as  fliould 
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declare  themfelves  unable  to  bring  them  up ; 
and  ordered  a  ceffarion  from  labour  of  all  kinds 
on  Sundays. 

Whillt  the  chriftian  religion  thus  flourifned 
under  the  influence  of  Conltantine,  by  Licinius 
it  was  profcribed,  and  by  Maximinus  perfecuted. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  force  the  Armenians 
to  return  to  paganifm,  which  they  had  abjured  ; 
and  began  the  fir  ft  war  which  had  the  chriftian 
religion  for  its  object.  Thefe  two  emperors, 
agreeing  only  in  their  biindnefs,  found  other 
fources  of  mifunderltanding,  which  brought  on  a 
battle  between  them.  Maximinus  being  conquer¬ 
ed,  endeavoured  to  fhorten  his  life  by  poifon ;  but 
not  taking  a  fufficiently  flrong  dofe,  dragged  on 
his  exiltence  in  the  moft  excruciating  tortures, 
in  which  he  at  length  expired.  Licinius,  in  the 
territory  of  the  deceafed,  found  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  and  widow  of  Galerius  ; 
Candidianus,  his  adopted  fon ;  Frifca,the  mother 
of  Valeria*,  and  Severianus,  the  fon  of  Severus; 
all  of  whom  he  put  to  death.  Reckoning  inMaxi- 
mian  and  Maximinus,  it  is  remarked,  that  all  the 
latter  perfecutors  of  the  chriftian  religion  died 
violent  deaths.  Neither  did  Licinius  efcape. 
Conltantine  having  bellowed  his  lifter  Conltan- 
tia  on  him  in  marriage,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  again!!  Maxentius  ;  in  crrati- 
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tude  for  this  alliance,  he  adopted  the  laws  of 
that  emperor  in  favour  of  the  chriltians  ;  but  he 
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executed  them  ill.  His  infraftion  of  thefe  and 
other  fubjecls  of  difpute,  amongft  which  was 
the  creation  of  a  Caefar,  named  Valens,  by  Lici¬ 
nius,  armed  the  brothers-in-law  againft  each 
other.  Some  indecifive  addons  brought  on  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  a  new  divifion  was 
ftipulated  between  them,  with  the  difplacingof 
Caefar  Valens.  The  emperors  created  three  other 
Caefars  in  his  place ;  Crifpus,  and  Conftantine 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Conftantine,  with  Licinius 
fon  of  Licinius.  Their  good  underftanding  lath¬ 
ed  not  long,  though  who  began  the  war  anew 
is  not  known.  Licinius  gave  to  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  conteft  between  the  two  religions. 
For  retiring  before  the  battle  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  to  facrifice  to  his  gods,  he  faid  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  army :  “  If  we  are  conquered,  we 
«  muft  henceforth  defpife  the  divinities  we 
<e  adore  ;  and  we  muft  adore  a  God  whom  till 
“  now  we  have  defpifed.  If  the  gods  grant  us 
«  this  vittory,  we  muft  make  eternal  war  on 
“  their  enemies,  and  abolilh  the  very  name  of 
“  chriftian.”  The  chance  of  war,  if  any  dif- 
pofition  of  providence  may  be  fo  called,  proved 
favourable  to  chriftianity.  Licinius,  after  being 
defeated,  was  well  received  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  put  him  afterwards  to  death,  without 
the  reafon  of  his  fo  doing  being  known  by  any 
one.  He  then  accompliflied  the  anathema  Li¬ 
cinius  had  pronounced  againft  paganifm,  for- 
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bidding'  its  facrifices,  divinations,  and.  oracles  ; 
caufing  the  temples  of  the  idols  to  be  fhut,  and 
the  property,  which  had  even  then,  in  the  times 
of  perfecution,  been  ufurped  from  the  church, 
to  be  reftored  •,  exhorting  all  his  fubjefts  to  em¬ 
brace  the  religion  he  followed,  and  encouraging 
them  fo  to  do  by.  his  diltribution  of  favours  and 
privileges  amongft  the  converts. 

But  thefe  brilliant  fucceffes  of  Conftantine 
were  tarnilhed  by  domeftic  misfortunes.  What 
difagreement  arofe  between  his  fon  Crifpus  by 
a  former  marriage,  and  his  mother-in-law,  does 
not  appear,  but  file  renewed  the  accufation  of 
Phaedra  againft  Hippolytus  j  and  Conftantine,  as 
credulous  as  Thefeus,  condemned  his  fon  to 
death.  He  drank  poifon  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  ;  and  his  tomb,  in  which  lay  buried  a  thou- 
fand  great  qualities,  was  bathed  with  the  tears 
of  the  foldiers  and  people,  and  even  of  the 
courtiers.  The  calumny  was  at  length  difco- 
vered,  and  his  criminal  mother-in-law,  convi£led 
of  irregularities  but  too  well  proved,  expired  by 
fuffocation  in  the  vapour  of  a  hot  bath,  whilit 
her  accomplices,  condemned  at  the  fame  time, 
ended  their  lives  by  poifon  or  the  f\yord.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  the  emperor,  on  this  occafion, 
gave  way  to  his  natural  cruelty,  and  confounded 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Nor  was  he  in 
general,  fparing  of  blood,  witnefs  the  putting  to 
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death  of  his  nephew  Licinius,  who  could  not,  at 
twelve  years  old,  deferve  a  fate  fo  difaftrous. 

The  reafonswhich  induced  Conftantine  toleave 
Rome,  and  raife  another  capital,  remain  ftill  un¬ 
certain.  Some  believe  them  to  have  originated 
in  the  ebullition  of  vain-glory ;  and  the  idea  of 
immortalizing  himfelf  by  affixing  his  name  to  the 
unperithable  monuments  of  a  great  city.  Others 
reprefent  him  as  wearied  of  being  furround- 
ed  with  the  temples,  facrifices,  idols,  and  pomp, 
of  paganifm,  and  unable  to  move  without  wit- 
neffing  feftivals  and  ceremonies  which  difgufted 
him  ;  whilft  the  air  of  conftraint  with  which 
he  appeared  when  any  public  event  or  vidtory 
obliged  him,  by  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  to  affift 
in  them,  fhocked  the  Romans  ;  who  made  him 
fenfible  of  their  diflike,  by  publicly  infulting 
him,  which,  in  return,  gave  rife  to  that  refent- 
ment  in  him,  in  confequence  of  which  he  form¬ 
ed  and  executed  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
them  for  ever.  If  fuch  were  his  motive,  the  in¬ 
jury  received  by  the  defertion  of  the  head  of  the 
empire,  teaches  princes  how  to  punifh  an  info- 
lent  multitude  ;  and  gives  a  leffon  to  capitals 
and  other  towns  of  importance,  not  to  abufe  the 
power  r.rifing  from  their  ftrength. 

Conftantine  fixed  on  Byzantium  on  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Bofphorus,  perhaps  the  moft  defirable  fitua- 
tion  in  the  world,  as  the  new  feat  of  empire. 
He  fpared  neither  pains  nor  cxpenfe  to  people 
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and  embellifh  it,  or  to  render  the  city  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  He  caufed  a 
capjtol  to  be  built ;  and  erected  an  amphitheatre, 
a  large  circus,  baths,  porticos,  and  public.walks ; 
but,  above  all,  he  was  ftudious  to  remove  every 
thing  which  could  recal  the  memory  of  pa- 
ganifm.  The  few  temples  which  he  found  he 
deftroyed,  and  raifed  magnificent  churches  in 
their  Read.  He  fixed  croffes  in  all  the  public 
ways  and  fquares ;  and  was  defirous  of  having 
none  but  chriftians  in  his  new  city. 

He  relieved  himfelf  from  the  weight  of  em¬ 
pire,  by  delegating  part  of  it  to  his  three  fons, 
Conftantine,  Conftans,  and  Conftantius,  whom 
he  created  Caefars.  He  united  them  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  his  brother’s  daughters,  and  gave  his 
own  daughters  to  their  coufins;  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  fecure  an  unperilhing  pofterity.  Un¬ 
der  his  orders,  thefe  young  princes  repulfed  the 
Goths,  Sarmatians,  Franks,  and  other  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  frontiers.  But  they  were  more  ef- 
fedlually  circumfcribed  within  their  boundaries, 
by  the  refpeft  and  fear  which  the  emperor  in- 
fpired  ;  whilft  ambaffadors  from  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  nations,  warmed  by  the  fame  fentiments, 
came  to  offer  to  him  the  homage  of  their  admir¬ 
ation. 

One  of  the  moft  important  and  moft  embar- 
rafling  of  his  cares  was  that  of  the  peace  and 
Unity  of  the  church,  already  diftradled  byherefies. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  almoft  all  the  difputes 
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which  exiiled  in  the  four  or  five  firft  ages  re- 
fpefled  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Was  he 
God  or  man  ?  More  man  than  God,  or  more 

God  than  man?  Was  the  human  body  real  or 

* 

imaginary  ?  Did  the  Y  irgin  Mary  bring  forth  a 
God  ?  or  was  fhe  the  mother  of  a  man  only  ? 
Mens’  minds  were  equally  divided  with  regard 
to  the  Trinity.  Was  it  the  union  of  three  fub- 
ftances,  or  three  forms  ?  Similar  queftions  arofe 
as  to  the  wills.  Were  the  three  wills  one  nu¬ 
merically,  or  identically,  notwith  (landing  their 
feparation  ?  The  feflaries  took  their  names  from 
the  fubjefl  of  the  controverfies,  or  the  names  of 
their  leading  patriarchs,  fuch  as  arians,  derni- 
arians,  neftorians,  monothelites,  eutichyanS,  an- 
thropomorphites,  and  others  fimilar.  The  opi¬ 
nions  of  Arius  were  difcufled  under  the  eye 
of  Conflantine,  in  the  councils,  with  all  the 
heat  of  oriental  genius,  and  all  the  fubtlety  of 
the  Grecian  dialeclics.  The  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  came  triumphant  out  of  the  crucible  of 
difpute :  at  which  the  emperor,  who  was  pre- 
fent,  preferved  order,  whilft  he  exhorted  the 
difputants  to  union  and  concord.  That  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  church  fliould  be  perpetuated  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  commotions,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  idolaters,  as  powerful  as  inimical  to  it,  is 
another  miracle  not  lefs  furprizing  than  the  for¬ 
mer  one  of  its  eftablifhment. 

Yet  the  opinions  of  Conflantine  fiufluated  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties, fince  he  at  one  time 
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favoured  arianifm  fo  much  as  to  exile  the  catho¬ 
lic  prelates,  whofe  firmnefs  he  blamed  for  their 
refilling  certain  conciliatory  accommodations, 
which  the  heretics  reprefented  to  him  as  fit  to 
be  accepted  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace. 
He  recalled  thefe  exiles  before  his  death,  but  in¬ 
truded  his  will  to  an  arian  prieft,  which  gave 
great  authority  to  thefe  fectaries  under  his. 
principal  heir.  The  emperor  chofe  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  baptifm  till  attacked  by  a  dangerous  dif- 
order.  He  then  fummoned  his  children,  who 
were  all  diftant,  and  arrived  too  late.  He  died 
in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-firft  of  his  reign. 

Three  forts  of  hiftorians  have  pafied  judgment 
on  Conftantine.  The  arians,  the  catholics,  and 
the  pagans.  It  is  to  be  expefited  that  the  latter 
would  find  in  him  every  vice ;  and  record  him  as 
ambitious,  unjuft,  extortioning,  avaricious,  de¬ 
bauched,  oppreffive,  and  cruel.  From  cruelty 
he  cannot  be  excufed  with  refpefil  to  his  own 
family;  but  he  never  (hewed  any  toward  his  fub- 
jefits.  Whilft  the  catholics  and  arians  decide  on 
his  character  and  actions  according  to  the  con- 
jeftures  in  which  he  was  favourable  or  unfavour¬ 
able  to  them  ;  the  Greek  church  canonized  him 
as  a  faint,  and  the  world  has  looked  on  him  as 
a  prince  highly  worthy  of  its  efteera.  No  one 
difputes  his  qualifications  as  a  lover  of  the  arts, 
a  proteftor  of  the  learned,  an  able  ftatefman, 
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and  a  great  general.  He  divided  the  empire  into 
five  portions.  Conftantine,  the  eldeft  of  his  child¬ 
ren,  had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain,  allotted 
to  him.  Conftantius,  the  fecond,  the  eaft,  in¬ 
cluding  Afia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Conftans,  the 
youngeft,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  he  deftined  for  his  ne¬ 
phew  Dalmatius.  And  to  Annibalianus,  his 
other  nephew,  he  gave  the  lefler  Armenia,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  Pontus  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  with  the  town  of  Caefarea,  which  he  de- 
ftined  for  his  capital. 

Rome  and  Constantinople. 

ronftnnt'ne.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  empire,  lefs  calculated 

Co/iftans"15*  ^or  &00^  ^e  PeoP^e  to  fatisfy  a  greater 

337-  number  of  princes,  was  likely  to  produce  but  ill 
effedls  in  the  public  tranquillity.  The  foldiers, 
under  pretence  of  feeuring  it,  flew  to  arms,  and, 
in  one  day  maftacred  Julius  Conftantius,  brother 
to  the  deceafed  emperor,  Dalmatius  the  Caefar, 
Annibalianus  king  of  Pontus,  and  five  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  nephews ;  and  with  them  the  minifters  of 
the  great  Conftantine,  who  might  have  avenged 
the  crime.  The  foldiers  declared  they  had  only 
adled  thus  to  prevent  commotions.  Of  all  the 
family  of  Conftantine,  his  three Tons,  with  Gallus 
and  Julian  his  nephews,  only  remained.  The 
firft  owed  his  life  to  a  fevere  illnefs,  by  which  he 
appeared  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  the  other 
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to  his  extreme  youth.  Conftantine  and  Conftans 
are  free  from  all  fufpicion  of  this  barbarous  fa£t ; 
fome  fhadow  of  which  feems  to  light  on  Con- 
ftantius,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine 
who  could  have  been  witnefs  to  the  fcene,  fince 
he  arrived  in  time  to  affift  at  the  obfequies  of  his 
father.  They  were  magnificent,  and  accompanied 
with  mourning  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
and  even  Rome  itfelf,  whatever  might  be  its 
caufe  of  complaint  againft  them,  could  not  avoid 
lamenting  the  death  of  Conftantine.  That  city 
was  defirous  of  having  his  body,  but  according 
to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  emperor  it  was 
depofited  in  Conftantinople. 

The  two  brothers  divided  between  them  the 
fpoils  of  their  two  unfortunate  coufins,  and  retired 
each  to  his  allotted  department.  Conftantine 
remained  but  a  Ihort  time  contented  with  his. 

He  endeavoured  to  gain  ground  on  that  of  Con- 
ftans,  and  failed  inhisenterprize  ;  and  the  lofsof 
a  battle  in  which  he  was  fiain  clofed  his  career 
©f  ambition.  Conftans  then  feized  the  ftates  of 
the  vanquilhed,  in  which  his  brother  Conftantius 
claimed  no  part. 

The  Gauls,  who  by  the  death  of  Conftantine  Confontiu*. 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Conftans,  foon  found  ltans. 
him  employment.  The  Franks  made  continual 
irruptions  on  them,  and  kept  them  in  an 
eternal  ftate  of  war,  whilft  Conftan  ius  was 
equally  harafled  by  the  Perlians.  Nothing  is 
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recorded  refpedling  the  two  emperors  for  ten 
years,  except  their  military  expeditions,  and  many 
regulations,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Conftan- 
tius,  in  favour  of  chriftianity,  to  which  he  united  a 
decided  preference  for  the  arians,  who  were  much 
in  favour  with  this  prince.  Thefe  wars  on  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  in  themfelves  fufficiently 
difaftrous,  were  rendered  more  dangerous  by  one 
in  the  interior,  fata]  from  its  commencement  to 
the  emperor  Conftans.  This  prince,  living  in  the 
greateft  indolence,  loft  the  efteem  of  thefoldiery. 
The  general  contempt  felt  for  him  being  obferved 
by  Magnentius,  a  foldier  of  German  defcent,  and 
chief  of  a  part  of  the  army,  he  was  tempted  to 
endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  Having  gained  over 
feveral  of  the  officers,  one  amongft  them  invited 
all  the  accomplices  in  the  plot,  and  feveral  others, 
to  a  magnificent  fupper.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  repaft,  Magnentius  went  from  table,  but 
foon  returned,  decorated  with  the  imperial  robe, 
and  every  ornament  of  fovereignty.  Thofe  in 
the  fecret  of  the  defign  hailed  him  Auguftus; 
thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  joined  with  the 
others  as  a  jeft,  and  had  not  the  trick  fucceeded, 
for  a  jeft  it  would  have  pafted.  But  all  mea- 
fures  being  well  taken,  Magnentius  immediately 
fent  to  inveft  the  palace,  where  he  expected  to 
furprize  the  emperor;  but  fortunately  he  had  been 
informed  of  the  circumftance,  and  made  his 
efcape.  The  ufurper  caufed  the  gates  of  Autun, 
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where  the  fcene  was  a£ted,  to  be  fhut,  believing 
Conftantine  might  be  concealed  in  the  town  j 
but  took,  at  the  fame  time,  the  double  precaution 
of  difpatching  aflaflins  on  to  the  road  he  was 
likely  to  purfue  ;  one  of  vrhom  overtook  and 
killed  him.  Conftans  differed  from  his  brother 
in  the  diflike  he  always  thewed  the  arians,  and 
all  feftaries  in  general ;  and  his  name  never  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  writings  of  the  catholic  bithops 
without  an  honourable-epithet  attached  to  it. 

Magnenitus  diftributed  liberally  to  the  fol-  Coaaaadns» 
diers  the  money  he  found  in’the  palace,  who 
accordingly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  the 
ufurper  beheld  himfelf  matter  of  the  eftates  of 
Conftans.  But  he  rauft  have  forefeen  that  his 
poffeffion  of  them  would  not  be  peaceable. 
Conftantius  no  fooner  heard  of  the  cataftrophe 
of  his  brother  than  he  prepared  to  avenge  it. 
Magnentius  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  him,  propofing  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  fuperior,  though  ftill  keeping  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  afterwards  defcendea  even  to 
that  of  Caefar.  But  Conftantius  declared  loudly, 
he  would  never  treat  with  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  and  the  ufurper  therefore  prepared  for 
his  defence.  At  the  fame  time  appeared  two 
other  emperors  Nepotianus  nephew  to  Conftan¬ 
tine,  being  his  fitter’s  fon,  and  Veteraniothe  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  troops  of  Pannonia,  where  he  took 
imperial  purple.  The  former  was  killed  in 
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endeavouring  to  fecure  Rome  which  adhered 
to  Magnentius.  The  latter  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
peror  that  he  defired  only  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
and  to  affift  him  in  punidling  the  affalfin  of  his 
brother  ;  and  was  on  thefe  terms  received  by 
him. 

Conftantius,  thus  deprived  of  his  brothers, 
adopted  his  firft  coufin  Gallus  ;  declaring  him 
Caefar,  and  giving  him  his  filler  Conftantina,  the 
widow  of  Annibalianus,  in  marriage  From  Ve- 
teranio  he  was  relieved  by  a  circumllance  ap¬ 
parently  the  elf e 61  of  chance.  This  colleague 
he  had  favourably  received,  and  they  were  on 
the  point  of  marching  in  concert  againlt  the 
ufurper,  when  Conftantius,  after  having  exhorted 
his  foldiers  to  condu6t  themfelves  honourably 
in  a  wav  undertaken  for  the  punilhment  of  him 
who  murdered  the  fon  of  the  great  Conftantine, 
to  whom  they  had  taken  their  oaths  of  fidelity, 
concluded  his  o  ation,  in  the  following  words : 
“  What  I  require  of  you  is  conformable  to  the 
««  ftritiefi:  rules  of  juftice ;  it  is  for  the  brother 

to  fucceed  the  brother,  and  not  for  a  ftranger.” 
The  word  ftranger,  whether  efcaping  by  accident 
or  delfgn,  ftruck  the  foldiers,  who  inftantly  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  Veteranio,  cried  out,  that  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  emperor  but  Conftantius  j  and 
dragging  his  colleague  from  the  throne,  ftript 
him  of  the  purple.  The  unfortunate  man 
threw  himfelf  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  who  kindly 
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raifed,  embraced,  and  admitted  him  to  his  table, 
and  afterwards  afligned  him  an  honourable  pro- 
vifion  in  Bithynia,  where  Veteranio  lived  a 
peaceful  life  without  any  interference  in  public 
affairs.  He  is  faid  to  have  repeatedly  written  to 
Conftantius  to  thank  him  for  having  relieved 
him  from  the  cares  of  government,  and  procured 
for  him  the  tranquillity  he  enjoyed. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  eagernefs  be¬ 
tween  the  twq  rivals.  Magnentius, inflated  by 
fome  advantages  he  had  gained,  rejected  the  con¬ 
ditions  he  had  himfelf  formerly  made,  and  his  ar¬ 
my  met  that  of  the  emperor  near  Murfa  in  Pan- 
nonia.  The  battle  which  enfued  is  amongft  the 
molt  celebrated  in  hiftory,  and  one  of  thofe  on 
which  thefate  of  kingdoms  depends.  The  carnage 
which  refulted  from  the  fhock  of  two  armies 
equally  numerous,  brave,  and  well  difciplined, 
weakened  the  whole  empire,  and  opened  the  door 
to  theincurfions  of  all  the  barbarians.  Such  was  the 
terror  of  Magnentius,  that  he  fled  beyond  Italy 
into  Gaul,  which  had  been  thefirft  theatre  of  his 
ufurpation.  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain, forfook  him, 
but  he  had  ftrength  enough  left  to  try  his  fortune 
anew  in  the  Cottian  Alps  or  Higher  Dauphiny; 
there  it  ftill  proving  adverfe,  he  fled  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was  abandoned  by  his  foldiers.  Dif- 
trafited  by  their  treachery, he,  with  his  own  hand, 
killed  his  mother,  his  brother  Defiderius  whom 
he  had  created  Caffar,  and  all  thofe  of  his  rela- 
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tions  and  friends  who  were  with  him  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  falling  on  his  fword.  His  brother 
Decentius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  him  with 
fucours,  on  hearing  of  his  end  ftrangled  himfelf. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius, 
though  long,  prefents  nothing  to  the  hiftorian 
but  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  fome  military 
expeditions.  Tender  and  humane,  this  prince 
was  unfortunately  weak,  and  a  flave  to  habit,  faw 
and  heard  only  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  thofe 
who  furrounded  him,  being  governed  alternately 
by  his  eunuchs,  flatterers,  and  minifters.  “  Yet,” 
adds  a  writer  facetioufly,  “  they  did  leave  him 
«  fome  authority.”  Conftantius  was  many  times 
a  widower.  Amongft  his  various  wives  he  moft 
loved  and  refpecfed  Eufebia.  She  was  a  native  of 
Macedon,  beautiful  in  perfon,  obliging  in  dif- 
pofition,  and  piqued  herfelf  on  her  knowledge  ; 
to  which  qualities,  authors  add,  that  fhe  was 
virtuous.  She  was  barren,  but  had  a  ftfter-in- 
law  who  would  willingly  have  been  otherwife. 
To  this  After,  whenever  fhe  believed  herfelf  preg¬ 
nant,  the  virtuous  Eufebia  adminiftered  a  draught 
which  prevented  her  from  becoming  a  mother. 
She  loved  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 'religion, 
on  which  account  the  arian  bifhops  afliduoufly 
paid  their  court  to  her,  and  made  ufe  of  the  power 
fhe  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her  hufband. 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  fhe  often  gave  him 
good  advice,  and  by  her  influence  prevented  the 
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execution  of  thofe  unjuft  meafures  into  which 
his  minifters  betrayed  him.  Whether  the  had 
any  thare  in  the  cataftrophe  of  Gallus  Csefar, 
either  by  drawing  him  into  the  fnare  by  which 
he  perifhed,  or  in  not  aflifting  him  out  of  it,  is 
not  known. 

This  prince,  who  appeared  licentious,  cruel, 
and  intoxicated  with  power,  might  poffibly 
have  been  reformed  had  he  been  addrefted  by 
remonftrances  at  once  earneft  and  pathetic,  as 
well  as  by  threats  on  the  part  of  his  coufin  the 
emperor ;  but  the  enemies  whom  Gallus  had 
raifed  againft  him  at  court  preferred  deftroying 
to  correfting  him.  Thus  the  follies  of  his  youth, 
fuch  as  running  about  the  ftreets  of  Antioch  by 
night,  infulting  and  beating  thofe  he  met ;  his 
puerile  vanity  in  the  fondnefs  he  fhewed  for  the 
imperial  ornaments  ;  the  eafe  with  which  his 
temper,  naturally  irrafcible,  was  irritated  againft 
thofe  who  were  endeavoured  to  be  rendered 
odious  to  him,  fome  of  which  fuffered  death 
under  falfe  accufations ;  all  was  reprefented  to 
the  emperor  as  the  effe£t  of  an  irremediable  per- 
verfity  of  difpofition;  whilft  thofe  w'hom  his 
coufin  fent  with  an  intention  to  conciliate,  had 
their  fecret  inftru£tions  from  the  minifters  to  irri¬ 
tate  him. 

Of  all  the  faults  of  Gallus,  that  which  moft 
affected  Conftantius  was  his  ambition.  His 
council  perfuaded  him  that  the  moft  effe&ual 
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obflacle  to  this  would  be,  the  recalling  the  Cae- 
far  from  Antioch,  the  theatre  of  his  authority,  to 
be  near  him.  The  emperor  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  invitation,  with  which  Domitian,  then  made 
prasfeft  of  the  eaft,  was  charged.  On  entrufting 
him  with  the  delivery  of  this  letter,  the  emperor 
thus  exprelfed  himfelf  to  him  :  “  I  know  that 
ee  Gallus  intends  coming  to  Italy  to  fee  me.  If 
tf  you  think  proper,  you  may  accompany  him, 
“  but  with  all  the  refpefl  due  to  his  birth  and 
“  his  rank.”  No  violent  order  could  be  more  cir- 
cumfpefflv  given ;  but  Domitian  preferred  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fecret  inftruftions  of  the  minifters. 
He  wiflied  to  infpire  Gallus  with  diftruft,  which 
he  alfo  wifhed  to  become  apparent,  that  it  might 
be  looked  on  as  the  confequence  of  his  believing 
his  plans  to  be  difcovered,  and  his  vexation  at 
the  obftacles  thrown  in  their  way. 

On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  houfe  appointed  for  the  praefe&s, 
without  entering  the  palace,  by  which  he  paff- 
ed,  to  pay  his  refpe&s  Under  pretence  of 
indifpolition,  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  feveral 
days  expeCled  at  the  court,  and  went  only  when 
he  could  no  longer  defer  it.  He  then  thus  ac« 
cofted  Gallus :  “You  muft  go  to  Italy,  for  fuch 
“  is  the  will  of  the  emperor:  if  you  refufe  to 
“  obey,  I  fhall  Hop  the  payment  of  what  is  al- 
“  lowed  for  the  fupport  of  your  houfehold.” 
However  little  encouraging  to  Gallus  this  kind 
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of  invitation  muft  be,  he  fubmitted  to  it  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Conftan- 
tina,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  written  the 
moft  preffing  letters,  and  fet  off  on  the  journey, 
trufting  to  his  wife  for  prote&ion ;  but  when  he 
was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  returning,  he 
loft:  her  by  death. 

He  was  fuffered  to  proceed  as  far  as  Conftan- 
tinople,  without  any  diftruft  of  him  being  fhewm  ; 
but  no  fooner  had  he  pafled  that  city,  than 
every  thing  announced  the  unfavourable  inten¬ 
tions  harboured  againfi:  him.  He  wasfurround- 
ed  with  guards,  who  prevented  him  from  be¬ 
ing  addrefied.  The  garrifons  were  withdrawn 
from  the  towns  through  which  he  was  to  pafs, 
leaft  they  fhould  pay  him  the  ufual  military  ho¬ 
nours,  or  leaft:  he  fhould  feduce  them.  A  de¬ 
putation  from  an  army,  by  the  fide  of  which  his 
road  lay,  could  never  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
falutinghim.  His  journey  was  hurried,  and  car¬ 
riages  were  every- where  ready  for  him  and  his 
train  ;  and  he  was  even  advifed  to  leave  behind 
a  part  of  his  efcort,  that  he  might  the  fooner  fa- 
tify  the  emperor’s  impatience.  On  his  arrival 
near  Milan,  where  Conftantius  then  was,  foldiers 
were  introduced  into  the  houfe  where  he  was 
lodged.  The  emperor’s  envoy,  Apodemus,  whillt 
he  promifed  him  he  fhould  receive  no  injury, 
ftripped  him  of  the  purple,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Fianona  in  Dalmatia,  an  ill-boding  place,  where 
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Crifpushad  fufFered  death  t^venty-eight  years  be¬ 
fore.  There  he  found  two  of  his  bitterelt  enemies 
charged  with  his  examination  :  but  authors  af- 
firm  he  was  condemned  unheard.  “  The  fa£t,” 
fay  they,  tc  is  undoubted,  fince  every  prince 
“  who  hears  only  through  the  medium  of  his 
<c  favourites,  in  reality  hears  nothing.”  Gallus 
lolt  his  head,  and  his  death  drew  after  it  that  of 
many  perfons  accufed  of  being  his  accomplices, 
jfince  abundance  of  executions  were  neceffary  to 
perfuade  the  emperor  there  had  been  any  plot. 
It  was  impoffible  to  involve  Julian,  the  young 
brother  of  the  Caffiar,  in  the  fufpicions :  yet 
though  educating  under  the  eye  of  Conftantius, 
he  was  for  feven  months  ftrielly  guarded. 

Sylvanus,  an  excellent  officer,  a  Frank  by 
birth,  became  in  like  manner  the  victim  of  thefe 
deteftable  arts.  Some  ambitious  perfons  who 
envied  him  the  efteem  of  his  prince,  wiffied  to 
remove  him  from  court,  and  procured  him  at 
firft  an  honourable  exile,  by  means  of  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Gaul yet  they  (till,  even  at  that 
diftance,  feared  him  ;  and  one  of  them  made  ufe 
of  a  letter,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  written  by 
Sylvanus,  for  his  deftruftion.  Erafing  all  but  the 
fignature,  inftead  of  the  real  letter  he  fubfti- 
tuted  expreffions,  implying  that  Sylvanus  had 
formed  a  plot  to  gain  over  the  foldiery,  and  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was  fo 
generally  beloved,  that  he  might  have  done  this. 
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though  he  had  no  fuch  indention.  Without 
falling  wholly  into  the  fnare,  Conftantius  thought 
the  charge  worth  examination,  and  by  the  ufual 
blindnefs  of  his  confidence  trufted  the  enquiry  to 
the  greateft  enemy  of  the  pretended  criminal. 

The  judge  on  his  arrival,  inftead  of  going  im¬ 
mediately  to  Sylvanus,  as  he  had  been  ordered, 
to  deliver  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  by 
which  he  was  called  to  court,  in  order  to  juftify 
himfelf,  feized  on  his  property,  and  treated  his 
relations  and  friends  as  the  accomplices  of  a  cri¬ 
minal.  Sylvanus,  on  learning  this  procedure, 
thinking  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the 
juftice  of  a  prince  with  whofe  obftinacy  in  main¬ 
taining  the  prejudices  inftilled  into  him  he  was 
well  acquainted,  only  debated  whether  he  fhould 
retire  among  the  Franks,  his  countrymen,  or 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
was  advifed  to  the  latter  flep,  and  took  it ;  but 
during  the  time  palled  in  the  deliberation,  his 
innocence  had  been  acknowledged,  and  Con¬ 
ftantius  deputed  Urficinus,  an  officer  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  with  friendly  letters  to  him.  He  fet  off  the 
more  willingly  to  perform  this  commiffion,  hop¬ 
ing  to  arrive  before  Sylvanus  fliould  have  learnt 
that  the  news  of  his  rebellion  were  alreadv  di¬ 
vulged  ;  and  that  therefore  he  fliould  eafily  en¬ 
gage  him  to  furrender  himfelf.  But  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Cologne,  he  learnt,  notwithftanding  his 
diligence,  that  Sylvanus  was -already  informed 
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that  his  rebellion  had  reached  the  court  before 
him  Urficinus  then  changed  his  meafures;  and 
pretending  to  have  left  the  party  of  the  em¬ 
peror  to  (hare  the  fortunes  ot  Sylvanus,  intro¬ 
duced  himfelf  as  his  friend,  and  was  received 
by  him  with  kindnefs  and  confidence.  He  made 
life  of  this  deception  to  feduce  his  foldiers,  who 
afifaflinated  the  too-credulous  Sylvanus.  Urfi¬ 
cinus  was  efteemed  an  upright  man  ;  but  what  is 
it  the  baneful  air  of  a  court  will  not  corrupt?  He 
was  afterwards  difgraced,  and  puniihed  by  that 
very  .court  to'which  he  had  made  the  facrifice  of 
his  honour. 

Officers  of  reputation  were  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  fuch  adventures,  though  they  did  not  ab 
ways  meet  with  the  lame  tragical  end.  They  often 
retired,  and  were  replaced  by  the  friends  and 
creatures  of  minifiers,  generally  worthlefs  ;  and 
the  empire,  affaulted  on  all  tides  by  the  barba¬ 
rians,  fuffered  from  the  cabal.  The  fate  of 
weaknefs  to  which  it  gradually  tended,  and  the 
impoflibility  that  one  man  fhould  provide  for  all 
exigencies,  determined  Conftantius  to  take  a 
colleague;  a  refolution  which  was  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  by  his  rpinifters,  who  feared,  by  fuch  a 
coalition,  to  lofe  a  part  of  their  power.  Their 
oppofition  became  much  greater  when  they 
found  it  was  on  Julian,  the  brother  of  Gnllus, 
that  the  emperor  had  caft  his  eyes,  as  they 
equally  dreaded  "his  talents  and  his  vengeance. 
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But  Eufebia  encouraged  her  hufband  to  perfevere 
in  his  intention  ;  and  he  fent  one  morning  to 
Julian,  whom  he  declared  Caefar,  telling  him  to 
quit  his  philofopher’s  cloak,  which  appears  to 
have  been  then  worn,  as  the  monattic  drefs  has 
fince  been,  to  imply  that  the  wearer  made  no 
pretentions  to  the  government. 

As  the  ministers  had  not  been  able' to  ward  off 
this  blow,  and  retain  Julian  in  inaClion,  they 
determined  to  render  his  political  exittence  more  - 
difagreeable  to  him  than  his  former  ttate.  They 
removed  from  about  his  perfon  all  in  whom  he 
trufted  ;  and  under  pretence  of  refpeCt  placed 
guards  over  him,  lefs  to  defend  than  obferve  him. 
His  letters  were  opened  before  them,  fo  that  he 
found  himfelf  reduced  to  defire  his  friends  not 
to  write  to  him,  nor  come  to  fee  him,  left  they 
fhould  expofe  him  or  themfelves  to  difagreeable 
confequences.  On  his  fetting  out  from  Milan 
for  Gaul,  where  the  empire  was  threatened 
with  the  greateft  danger,  he  was  furrounded 
with  obfervers,  fpies,  and  contradictors,  whofe 
buftnefs  it  was  to  control  his  aCtions,  and  re- 
ftrain  his  power.  Yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
intrigues,  hisffirft  campaign  was  fortunate;  and 
his  fuccefs  determined  the  emperor  to  enlarge 
his  power :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
trived,  under  pretence  of  affiftapce,  to  place 
an  officer  over  him,  who  was  indeed  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  merit,  but  who  had  betrayed  Gallus, 
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and  was  believed  a  fit  perfon  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prizes  of  J  ulian. 

All  the  addrefs  of  which  Julian  was  mafter, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  of  his  troops  in  him, 
was  neceffary  to  fupport  him  at  once  againft  the 
fecret  machinations,  and  the  continual  irrup¬ 
tions,  of  the  enemy,  who  fometimes  attacked 
him  on  all  Tides.  Whilft  he  palled  fcarcely  a  day 
without  fighting,  Conftantius  lived  a  life  of  in¬ 
dolence  in  Italy.  He  appeared  at  Rome,  whofe 
magnificence  he  admired  ;  her  temple  of  Jupiter 
• — her  public  baths — amphitheatre — the  tomb  of 
Adrian — the  theatre  of  Pompey — the  forum  of 
Trajan,  and  other  public  buildings.  “  Fame,” 
faid  he,  “which  exaggerates  all  other  things,  falls 
“  Ihort  of  truth  in  her  account  of  Rome.”  He 
could  not  enter  the  fenate-houfe,  till  the  altar  of 
viftory,  the  remains  of  idolatry,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  thence,  again  It  which  he  had  juft  pub- 
lifhed  fome  very  fever.e  edicts,  by  which  he  de¬ 
clared  thofe  who  pradtifed  it  unworthy  of  all  em¬ 
ploy:  fentencing  magicians  to  torture  and  death, 
as  well  as  diviners,  and  thofe  who  confulted 
them,  who  fhould  be  found  in  his  court,  or  in 
that  of  Julian. 

The  Csefar  continued  to  gather  frelh  laurels, 
all  of  which  he  referred  to  Conftantius,  who 
appropriated,  without  hefitation,  the  glory  of 
his  coufin ;  and  in  the  account  he  publifhed  of 
the  important  victory  gained  by  Julian  at  Straf- 
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bury,  attributed  to  himfelf  the  whole  honour, 
without  even  naming  the  conqueror.  He  looked 
upon  the  prifoners,  whether  princes  or  others, 
whom  his  coufm  fent  to  him,  as  trophies  of  his 
own  valour;  and  treated  them  as  fuch  :  a  puerile 
oftentation,  which  was  the  more  blameable  in 
Conftantius,  as  he  was  not  himfelf  without  fome 
military  glory,  with  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
fatisfied.  He  had  in  perfon  beat  the  Quadi  and 
Sarmatians,  both  warlike  nations ;  and  had  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fue  for  peace.  It  may  be  faid  he 
underftood  war,  and  fhewed  himfelf  brave,  when 
engaged  in  it;  but  he  loved  peace,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  maintain  it  with  the 
Perfians,  againft  whom  he  did  not  begin  his 
march  till  driven  to  extremes. 

This  war  brought  the  intrigues  againft  Julian 
to  a  crifis.  Conftantius,  though  provided  with 
excellent  and  numerous  troops,  was  advifed  to 
require  from  the  Casfar  a  reinforcement  of  his 
chofen  men.  This  order  reaching  Julian  at  a 
moment  of  difficulty,  when  the  Picfs  and  Scots, 
fallying  from  their  rocks,  ravaged  Britain,  gave 
much  uneafinefs  to  the  young  general;  whilft 
on  another  fide  he  had  every  reafou  to  apprehend 
that  no  fooner  ftiould  his  beft  troops  have  left 
him,  than  the  Germans,  whom  fear  only  kept 
quiet*  would  re-enter  Gaul.  In  this  dilemma, 
expofed  to  two  evils,  on  one  fide  to  the  refen  tment 
of  the  emperor  if  he  did  not  obey  his  orders,  and 
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to  inevitable  invafion  if  he  did  ;  Julian  deter- 
mined  on  obedience,  but  at  the  fame  time  on 
a  dicating  his  dignity  of  Caefar.  Sending  there- 
fore  for  Decentius,  who  was  charged  with  the 
orders  from  the  emperor,  he  informed  him,  that 
the  auxiliaries  levied  in  Germany  and  Gaul  had 
entered  into  the  fervice  only  on  condition  of 
not  being  compelled  to  pafs  the  Alps,  and  that 
there  might  be  danger  in  infringing  the  capitu¬ 
lation. 

When  Decentius  had  made  his  choice,  and 
was  ready  to  depart  with  them,  difcontent  be¬ 
came  general  through  the  army.  The  foldiers 
complained  they  were  being  fent  to  the  extremity 
of  t  ie  world,  whilft  their  children,  wives,  and 
friends,  would  be  made  Haves  by  the  barbarians. 
Julian,  to  remove  _this  reafon  of  refinance,  allow-, 
ed  them  to  take  their  families  with  them,  and 
offered  them  conveyances  at  the  expence  of  the 
public.  He  carried  his  attention  ftill  further,  and 
as  he  knew  the  attachment  of  the  foldiers  for  him, 
advifed  Decentius  not  to  bring  them  by  Paris, 
where  he  was,  leaf;  they  fhould  proceed  to  fome 
a  SI  of  violence  at  the  fight  of  him.  But  the 
commander  thought  it  not  right  to  refufe  them 
the  fatisfaSfion  which  they  eagerly  required,  of 
taking  leave  of  their  general.  Julian  received 
them  w  ith  kindnefs,  and  exhorted  them  to  fubmit 
readily  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  who  would 
not  fail  to  reward  their  courage  :  but  the  people 
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conjured  them  not  to  defert  a  country  they  had 
fo  glorioufly  defended.  The  foldiers  were  willing 
enough  to  day,  but  their  young  general  once 
more  addrefling  them,  after  liftening  to  him  with 
attention  in  profound  filence  they  withdrew. 
To  the  officers  he  gave  a  magnificent  repaid, 
offering  them  his  fervices,  and  afluring  them  of 
his  efteem  and  regard  ;  who,  affli&ed  with  the 
idea  of  lofing  fuch  a  leader,  and  quitting  their 
native  country,  retired  forrowfully  to  their 
quarters. 

The  ferment  increafed,  and  at  night  the  fol¬ 
diers,  incited  as  it- is  fuppofed  by  their  officers, 
appeared  tumultuoufly  at  the  palace,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  Julian  emperor.  He  rejefted  the  prof¬ 
fered  honour  with  indignation,  and  ordering  the 
gates  to  be  (hut,  the  foldiers  who, eagerly  defired 
to  fee  him  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  faid,  that  during  the  night,  Julian  beheld  a 
fpe£tre  fuch  as  the  genius  of  the  empire  was 
then  reprefented,  who  faid  to  him,  “  I  come  to 
“  be  with  you,  but  it  will  be  but  for  a  fhort 
<£  time.”  At  the  dawn  of  the  day,  the  foldiers 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  obliging 
Julian  to  appear,  faluted  him  emperor,  or  on  his 
refufal  of  that  dignity  threatened  him  with 
death.  He  vielded  to  their  intreaties,  was  borne 
on  a  fhield,  and  bearing  a  gold  collar  or  necklace 
for  a  diadem,  diftributed  the  ufual  gifts  to  the 
foldiers, 
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It  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  this 
event ;  the  new  emperor  wrote  to  the  old  one  in 
excufe  of  what  had  pafted,  and  the  latter  refufed 
to  acknowledge  his  coufin  under  any  other  title 
than  that  of  Caefar,  to  which  he  fent  him  orders 
to  confine  himfelf.  Julian,  who  received  the 
deputy  on  his  throne,  declared  himfelf  ready  to, 
furrender  his  power,  if  the  foldiers  would  allow 
him  ;  but  to  this  they  all  cried  out  they  would 
never  confent ;  and  he  then  confummated  his 
rebellion  by  receiving  their  oaths  of  fidelity. 
Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  he  had 
ever  any  real  repugnance  to  this  elevation,  and 
o'hers  aflure  us  his  refiftance  was  only  feigned, 
and  the  whole  piece  prepared  before  he  afled 
his  part  in  it.  Should  this  be  true,  after  what 
he  had  differed,  and  what  he  had  yet  to  fear,  he 
may  feem  excufable.  Conftandus  certainly  was 
not  fo  in  refufing  to  yield  to  circumflances  in  the 
gratification  of  a  relation  worthy  all  his  regard. 
That  he  did  not,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  thofe  bad  counfellors  whom  he  had 
no  longer  the  prudent  Eufebia  to  counterpoife; 
Ihe  was  dead,  and  to  cancel  his  affliffion,  he  had 
taken  another  wife.  Julian  had  alfo  loft  his,  but 
not  being  of  a  difpofition  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
new  nuptials,  he  was  employed  in  exercifing 
his  troops  m  victories  over  the  Germans,  till  fuch 
time,  as  it  was  neceflary  to  lead  them  againft  the, 
emperor. 
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His  manifeftoes  preceded  his  march  ;  and  in 
thofe  which  he  fent  into  Greece,  Athens,. 
Corinth,  and  other  places  which  he  knew  to  be 
attached  to  the  worfhip  of  the  pagan  gods,  he 
implied  that  he  afted  onlv  bv  their  infpiration  ; 
but  in  his  palace  he  (till  publicly  affifled  at  the 
chriftian  ceremonies,  whilft  he  allowed  himfelf  to 
offer  facrifices  and  other  pagan  rites  in  fecret. 
Julian  eafily  became  mafter  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  already  advanced  beyond  Ulyricum* 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  almoft  fndden 
death  of  the  emperor.  Having  freed  himfelf 
from  the  Perfians,  by  a  hafty  peace,  he  had 
advanced  precipitately  again!!  his  rival,  and  was 
carried  off  after  a  fhort  illnefs  by  a  violent  fever, 
at  the  village  of  Mopfucrene  on  the  borders  of  Ci¬ 
licia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus.  He  was  only 
forty  years  of  age,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
twenty-five  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Eu- 
menes,  Eufebius,  Serapion,  and  other  courtiers, 
minifters,  and  freedmen  Immediately  before 
his  death,  he  received  baptifm  from  an  arian. 
Conflantius  was  fmall  in  perfon,  but  formed  to 
bear  fatigue  ;  temperate,  flept  little,  loved  no¬ 
thing  but  his  wives,  and  was  totally  devoid  of 
genius,  knowledge,  or  majefty. 

His  death  caufed  not  the  lead:  commotion  in 
the  empire.  The  army  he  was  leading  again!! 
Julian  fent  to  acknowdedge  him  ;  and  the  other 
9rmies,  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Conftantj- 
nople,  with  the  provinces,  vie*d  with  each  other 
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In  declaring  him  emperor;  and  he  found  himfelf 
on  a  fudden  placed  on  the  throne  with  an  una¬ 
nimity  and  tranquillity  which  no  emperor  be¬ 
fore  him  had  experienced.  The  Julian  of  whom 
we  now  fpeak  is  him  known  by  the  name  of  the 
apojlate  ;  an  epithet,  which  would  feem  to  oblige 
every  chriftian  hiftorian  to  draw  an  unfavourable 
portrait  of  this  prince.  Yet  fome  refpedlable 
authors  have  ventured  to  give  a  lefs  difadvan- 
tageous  likenefs  of  him,  and  have  fucceeded. 
Our  idea  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  lingular  man, 
and  one  of  thofe  who  would  never  be  propofed, 
even  by  his  greateft  admirers,  as  a  fit  model  for 
Imitation.  He  loft  his  mother  at  his  birth  and 
his  father  when  very  young  by  aftaffination. 
His  relation,  Conftantius,  left  him  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  pedagogues,  who,  proud  of  having  one 
of  the  imperial  ftock  under  the  ferula,  left  him  to 
his  own  inclinations ;  and  dazzled  by  the  genius 
and  quicknefs  of  conception  he  (hewed,  they 
.rather  became  his  pupils  than  his  matters : 
<£  There  is,”  faid  they,  “  nothing  left  for  us  to 
“  teach  him.” 

From  that  moment,  Julian  believed  himfelf  a 
prodigy.  Abounding  in  capacity,  and  unre- 
ftrained  by  refpedl:  for  his  teachers,  the  eagernefs 
of  his  curiofity  inclined  him  to  fearch  into  all 
things ;  and  his  childhood  was  no  fooner  patted, 
than  he  became  entitled,  both  by  his  birth  and 
his  knowledge,  to  join  the  focieties  of  the  learned. 
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and  of  the  mod  celebrated  philofopliers  of 
Greece,  and  principally  of  Athens,  where  he 
redded.  Thefe,  if  they  contradicted,  Hill  fpared 
the  royal  pupil,  and  left  him  in  pofleflion  of  his 
o  vn  opinions,  on  the  fupport  of  which  he  piqued 
himfelf.  Such  a  character  mult  revolt  againlt 
every  fpecies  of  mental  fubjeCtion.  Conftantius, 
who  wifhed  him  to  be  a  chriltian,  confined  and 
perfecuted  him  ;  and  Julian,  with  all  his  good 
fenfe,  became  Itubbornly  attached  to  an  abfurd 
polytheifm.  The  habit  contracted  in  his  early 
days,  when  furrounded  only  by  inferiors,  of  do¬ 
ing  exaCtly  as  he  pleafed,  made  him  free  in  his 
manners;  negligent,  even  to  indelicacy,  in  his 
drefs;  and,  which  is  a  capital  defeCt  in  a  prince, 
much  addicted  to  raillery.  This  fketch  of  his  early 
years  will  fuffice  to  explain  the  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  qualities  he  exhibited,  and  will  induce 
us  to  pity  him  in  his  errors. 

This  prince  was  of  low  Itature  ;  and  his  face, 
which  had  in  it  nothing  agreeable,  was  disfigur¬ 
ed  by  a  long  beard  ;  he  was  well  made,  aCtive, 
and  uncommonly  expert  in  all  his  exercifes.  His 
memory  was  excellent,  and  he  poffeffed  much 
penetration  and  prefence  of  mind.  Were  we 
not  acquainted  to  what  lengths  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  being  obeyed  will  carry  fome  minds,  we 
fliould  have  reafon  for  furprize,  that  he  who  is 
reprefented  to  have  been  naturally  good  and 
gentle,  fliould  have  fo.  haraflfed  and  perfecuted 
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the  chriftians.  Julian  fhould  have  appliedto  him- 
felf  the  advice  he  once  crave  a  father  who  had 
difinherited  hisfon  in  confequence  of  his  having 
renounced  chriftianity  for  paganifm.  The  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  ordered  both  father  and  fon  into 
his  prefence,  thus  addreffed  the  former:  “  I  think 
“  nothing  more  unreafonable  than  the  ufe  of 
“  force  where  religion  is  concerned.  Allow 
,£  vour  fon  to  follow  one  different  from  vour’s,  as 
“  I  do  you  to  profefs  one  different  from  mine ; 
<£  though  I  could  eafily  oblige  you  to  renounce 
f£  it.”  “  What!”  anfwered  the  father,  “  can 
ee  you  fpeak  in  favour  of  a  wretch  detefted  of 
££  heaven,  who  has  preferred  falfehood  to  truth, 
“  and  abjured  the  faith  of  the  true  God  to  kneel 
<f  before  an  idol?”  To  this  Julian  replied  :  “  In- 
££  veffives  are  here  ill  placed and  then  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  youth  :  ££  Since,”  faid 
he,  ££  your  father  is  deaf  to  my  intreatie?,  and 
“  pays  no  regard  to  my  recommendation,  I  will 
<£  take  care  of  you.”  Thus  fhould  every  difpute 
of  this  kind  be  terminated:  and  though  every 
man  is  not  an  emperor,  and  therefore  cannot 
charge  himfelf  with  the  interefts  of  either  party, 
everv  man  has  at  lead  the  power,  whatever  be 
the  difhgreement  of  opinions,  of  recommending 
concord  and  peace  ;  and  of  giving  an  example 
of  it  in  his  own  perfon. 

The  warlike  exploits  of  Julian  clofe  where 
thofe  of  other  princes  ufually  commence ;  that  is* 
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on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne.  When  we  con- 
fiderhis  youth  and  education,  which  was  w'holly 
fludious,  and  fo  much  fo,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
learn  the  very  elements  of  the  military  art  at  the 
time  of  his  leading  the  army  againft  the  enemy, 
we  cannot  but  be  aftonifhed  at  his  victories.  He 
was,  however,  inclined  to  become  a  foldier,  and 
extremely  temperate.  “  Whoever  thinks,”  he 
would  fay,  “  much  of  his  table,  thinks  little  of 
“  virtue.”  Effeminate  in  nothing;  he  flept  on 
a  fkin  fpread  on  the  floor  ;  and  rofe  whenever  he 
waked,  which  was  ufually  at  midnight.  Fie 
then  employed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
writing,  reading,  and  vifiting  the  pofls  of  the 
army,  in  all  weathers.  He  gave  few  repafts, 
attended  no  (hews,  and  fuffered  neither  danc¬ 
ers,  muficians,  comedians,  nor  buffoons,  at  his 
court.  He  forbad  the  pagan  pontifs  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  theatre,  and  declared  fuch  amufe- 
rnents  infamous. 

He  was  no  fooner  in  poffeffion  of  the  fove- 
reign  authority,  than  he  opened  the  temples 
and  renewed  the  idolatrous  facrifices,  retrench¬ 
ing  the  privileges  with  which  Conftantius  had 
loaded  the  clergy  ;  and  which  were,  perhaps,  too 
many.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  oppofing  the 
chriftian  religion  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  with  which  he  took  pains  to  co¬ 
ver  its  doHrine  and  Its  minifters  : — a  perfec¬ 
tion  more  dangerous  than  that  of  racks  and 
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fwords,  which,  however,  he  did  not  fpare.  tie 
diminished  the  impofts,  and  made  ufeful  efta- 
bliihments  for  rhe  poor,  whilft  his  reform  of 
many  officers  of  the  court  proved  a  great  relief 
to  the  people:  The  ffmplicity  he  himfelf  ob- 
ferved  in  all  things,  gave  little  room  for  luxury 
in  thofe  about  him.  His  barber  attending  him 
in  a  drefs  much  too  rich  for  his  Station,  the  em¬ 
peror,  pretending  to  be  furprized,  faid,  “  It  is 
“  not  the  attendance  of  a  fenator,  or  governor 
“  of  a  province,  1  require,  but  that  of  a  bar- 
“  ber.” 

One  of  his  firft  cares  was  to  purge  the  minif- 
trv,  and  punifh  feme  of  thofe  who  had  abufed 
the  confidence’ of  his  predeceflor ;  a  conduft 
highly  laudable,  if  revenge  for  the  ills  they  had 
made  him  fuffer  added  not  its  weight  to  the 
fword  of  juftice.  It  is  juft  to  remark,  that  he 
eafily  forgave.  A  man  wrho  had  in  his  youth 
given  him  fome  offence,  fearing  his  refentment 
when  become  emperor,  threw  himfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  entreated  him  to  forget  his  offence. 
He  embraced  him  with  kindnefs,  and  faid,  “  he 
“  was  ignorant  what  it  had  been,  and  wifhed 
“  not  to  know;  but  whatever,”  he  faid,  “were 
“  your  conduct  with  refpedt  to  me,  you  have 
“  nothing  to  fear  under  a  prince  whofe  greateft 
“  ambition  is  to  leflen  the  number  of  his  ene- 
“  mies,  and  increafe  that  of  his  friends.”  This 
feene  paflbd  at  Antioch,  where  he  would  have 
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remained  fome  time,  but  for  the  raillery  of  its 

inhabitants.  He  revenged  himfelf  on  them  like  a 
wit,  by  a  fatire;  and  unfortunately  afterwards, 
like  a  prince  who  makes  no  fcruple  of  abufing  his 
power,  he  left  them  a  cruel  and  unjuft  governor; 
and  when  complaints  were  made  to  him  on  that 
account,  he  anfwered,  “  They  do  not  deferve  an- 
t(  other.”  Who  after  this  will  ridicule  the  great? 

This  town,  in  which  he  made  preparations 
for  the  Perfian  war,  as  wTell  as  others  through. 

o 

which  he  paffed,  was  the  fcene  of  the  fuperfti- 
tious  rites  he  employed  to  propitiate  the  gc-ds> 
and  difcover  the  iflue  of  that  war.  A  crime, 
which,  if  true,  ftiould  render  his  memory  de- 
teftable,  is  alleged  againft  him — that  of  barba- 
roufty  facrificing  young  maidens,  to  confult  their 
palpitating  entrails.  It  is  certain  he  made  of¬ 
ferings,  and  burnt  incenfe  to  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets ;  to  the  divinities  of  all 
places,  and  of  every  element ;  to  the  Olympian, 
and  the  infernal  gods. 

Whilft  Julian  thus  fought  fupport  from  fuper- 
natural  means,  he  fhould  have  been  fufficiently 
prudent  not  to  negleft  thofe  which  offered 
naturally;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  received  with 
ill-judged  haughtinefs  the  offer  made  by  the 
Saracens,  to  march  in  conjun&ion  with  him 
againft  the  Perfians.  “  The  Romans,”  he  faid, 
ought  to  fuccour  their  allies  :  but  of  their 
“  fuccour  they  do  pot  ftand  in  need.”  And 
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added  to  this,  the  refufal  of  a  gratification  which 
his  predeceffors  had  paid  them,  faying,  that  a 
warlike  prince  “  had  iron,  and  not  gold,  to 
“  bellow.”  The  offended  people  withdrew  to 
the  Perfians,  to  whom  they  proved  highly  ufeful. 
The  expreffions  he  ufed  to  Arfaces,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  was  a  chrifiian,  were  Hill  more 
offenfive.  Finding  that  the  orders  he  had  fent  him 
to  join  his  generals,  and  to  begin  the  war,  met 
with  fome  delay,  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter 
to  this  prince,  concluding  it  with  the  following 
words  :  “  And  the  god  whom  you  adore  will 
“  not  be  able  to  protedl  you  from  the  effects  of 
“  my  indignation.” 

When  we  compare  the  wifdom  of  the  mea-' 
fures  which  Julian  took  in  his  former  wars  with 
the  imprudence  he  evinced  in  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  affign  a  caufe  for  fuch  a  contrail.  The  chrif- 
tian  hiftorians  therefore  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
having  ventured  to  fuppofe  that  God  fuffered 
him  to  be  llruck  with  blindnefs,  fince  his  inten¬ 
tion  was,  fhould  he  return  conqueror,  to  deltroy 
the  chriftian  religion.  No  fooner  was  this  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  within  the  Perfian  territories, 
than  he  caufed  the  bridge  over  the  river,  which 
divided  the  two  ftates,  to  be  broken,  to  de¬ 
prive  his  foldiers  of  all  poffibility  of  defertjng  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  depriving  them  of 
all  retreat,  ffiould  they  meet  with  any  check. 
After  various  lkirmilhes,  affaults,  and  painful 
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marches,  made  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of 
his  beft  officers,  he  turned  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  where  his  fleet  fupplied  their  neceffities^ 
and  notwithftanding  the  diflike  of  the  whole 
army,  caufed  it  to  be  burnt,  left  the  enemy 
fliould  take  it  in  their  abfence  :  a  meafure  which 
he  ventured  on  trailing  to  the  guides-  of  the 
country,  who  promifed  to  conduct  him  up  a 
much  fhorter  and  eafier  road. 

The  fire  was  fcarcely  fet  to  the  fleet,  before 
the  guides  were  difcovered  to  be  traitors.  In 
vain  they  endeavoured  to  extinguifli  the  blaze  it 
fpread  on  every  fide,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
confumed.  The  emperor  tjien  continued  his 
route,  and  the  Perfians,  who  advanced  to  meet 
him,  were  beaten.  They  fled,  and  the  Romans,  - 
in  the  purfuit  of  them,  foon  found  themfelves 
without  provifion  in  a  ruined  and  defert  country. 
They  ftill  prefled  on,  hoping  foon  to  have  pafled 
it,  and  found  themfelves  but  further  advanced 
into  it;  where,  haraffied  by  the  enemy,  thoufands 
periflied  by  drought.  In  this  cruel  perplexity, 
and  haratTed  by  reflections  the  molt  afflicting, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Julian,  like  Brutus 
in  the  fields  of  Philippi,  thould  have  believed  he 
again  faw  the  genius  of  the  empire,  who  had 
appeared  to  him  on  his  afiumption  of  the  purple. 
Whilft  his  mind  was  filled  with  this  dreadful 
phantafma,  the  cry  to  arms  refounded  from  every 
quarter.  He  flew  where  danger  fummoned,with- 
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out  his  cuirafs,  and  ftruck  by  an  arrow,  fell 
bathed  in  blood.  It  is  faid,  that  receiving  fome 
of  it  in  his  hand,  he  fprinkled  it  toward  the  fun, 
faying, <c  Galilean,  thou  haft  conquered.”  This 
a£t,  if  it  took  place,  feems  to  imply  a  kind 
of  defiance  of  the  true  god  by  this  worfhip- 
er  of  idols,  as  well  as  the  intention  which  has 
been  attributed  to  him  of  deftroying  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  had  he  returned  victorious. 

He  was  borne  to  his  tent ;  and  after  the  fir  ft 
dreffing  would  have  returned  to  the  combat: 
but  this  his  weaknefs  would  net  allow  ;  and  on 
the  freond  his  wound  was  declared  mortal.  He 
refigned  himfelf  with  courage  to  his  fate  ;■  con¬ 
vinced,  to  ufe  his 'own  exprefiions,  “  that  he 
“  who  is  attached  to  life  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
“  die,  is  as  weak  as  he  who  would  die  when  it 
“  is  neceffary  to  live.”  He  would  name  no  fuc- 
ceffor ;  “  fearing,”  he  faid,  “  to  give  the  Ro- 
“  mans  a  mafter  incapable  of  governing  them, 
Ci  or  of  expofmg  fome  man  of  diftinguiflied  me- 
‘c  rit  to  the  dangers,  which  would  enfue,  if  his 
sc  nomination  was  not  approved.”  Julian  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  having  reigned  as  em¬ 
peror  three  years.  He  muft  be  acknowledged 
to  have  pcffeffed  both  virtues  and  vices ;  but 
whether  more  of  one  than  of  the  other,  or  whe¬ 
ther  his  virtues  and  vices  were  not  refulting  from 
each  other,  is  to  be  queftioned.  By  fome  his 
conduCt  is  faid  to  have  been  chafte  as  that  of  a 
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veftal ;  whilft  others  aver  him  to- have  been  fur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  mod  abandoned  wo¬ 
men,  even  in  his  camp :  his  char  after  therefore 
Is,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  problematical.  He 
was  a  hero  with  the  pagans,  whom  he  favoured ;  a 
monfter  with  the  chriftians,  whom  he  perfecuted ; 
and  in  latter  times,  has  been  the  faint  of  every  in¬ 
fidel.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  preceding  em¬ 
perors,  in  a  fatirica!  drain  ;  and,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  with  authors,  often  fell  into  the  very 
errors  which  in  others  he  had  reprobated. 

The  army  was  in  no  date  to  delay  its  choice  Jovian, 363. 
of  an  emperor,  which  fell  on  Jovian,  a  man  of 
confular  extraftion,  and  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

He  was  known  as  an  excellent  officer,  and  re- 
fpected  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  Had  a 
defence  againft  the  Perfians  been  all  that- was 
neceflary,  the  Romans  would  have  found  both 
ffrength  and  courage  fufficient,  notwithftanding 
their  Ioffes,  to  refiff  them  ;  but  they  had  famine, 
the  mod  dreadful  of  all  enemies’  to. 'encounter : 
and  the  extremities  to  which  the  army  was  re¬ 
duced  by  it,  obliged  Jovian  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  on  whatever  conditions ;  and  he  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  fortunate  in  diving  his  troops 
by  the  facrifice  of  a  few  provinces.  The  retreat 
of  the  Romans,  though  uninterrupted  by  the 
Perfians,  was  yet  abundantlv  difficult.  After  a 
haraffing  march,  Jovian  at  length  entered  the 
territory  of  his  own  empire  ;  when  remaining 
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but  a  fhort  time  on  the  frontiers,  he  fet  out  for 
Conftantinople  ;  and,  in  his  journey  thither,  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  on  the  government  of  it.  Some 
regulations  of  his  remain,  which  are  fuch  as 
were  to  be  expended  from  a  well-informed  young 
man  of  good  intentions.  Even  the  pagans  have 
not  been  able  to  with-hold  their  praife  from  his 
firm  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  notwithftanding 
the  difgrace  with  which  he  had  been  threatened^ 
by  Julian.  One  of  the  firft  objects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  refpe&ability  of  the  labarum ,  and 
other  fymbols  of  religion,  on  the  ftandards  of  the 
army;  reftoring  liberty  to  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  property  and  privileges  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  the  apoftate. 

Jovian  approached  rapidly  to  Conftantinople, 
whence  his  wife,  with  an  imperial  train,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him.  She  brought  with  her  his 
fon,  Veronianus,  fcarce  out  of  his  cradle;  and 
the  moment  ot  embracing  her  hufband  feemed  at 
hand,  when,  like  a  ftroke  of  thunder,  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  he  was  dead.  No  one 
was  able  to  learn  the  caufe  of  a  death  fo  fud- 
den  ;  whether  it  were  the  refult  of  poifon,  of 
the  fumes  of  charcoal,  an  apoplexy,  or  an  aflaf- 
fination,  little  enquiry  feems  to  have  been  made 
into  the  fubjedl  ;  by  which  it  would  appear  as 
if  fome  one  was  interefted  in  the  concealment. 
His  corpfe  was  carried  to  Conftantinople ;  and 
the  pomp  prepared  for  his  entrance,  changed  to 
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the  folemnities  of  his  funeral.  He  reigned  only 
eleven  months  and  twenty  days 

Valentinian  was  defied  with  the  confent  of  Valent'n5an 

and  Valess, 

the  officers  of  the  army  and  magiftrates.  He  363- 
was  the  fon  of  Gratian,  a  Pannonian,  of  obfcure 
family  ;  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune, 
which  he  owed  to  war :  his  fon  purfued  the 
fame  career  with  fimilar  fuccefs.  He  was  but 
juft  defied,  when  an  opportunity  of  lhewing  his 
firmnefs,  worthy  of  relation,  occurred.  Seated 
on  his  throne,  he  was  ftretching  out  his  hand  to 
begin  a  fpeech  of  thanks  to  the  troops,  when,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  clamour  from  the  foldiers,  they 
abruptly  required  him  to  take  a  colleague  ;  that 
if  any  accident  happened  to  him  they  might  not 
be  without  a  leader,  as  had  happened  at  the 
death  of  Jovian.  This  kind  of  injunflion  for  a 
moment  confounded  Valentinian;  but  imme¬ 
diately  recovering  his  prefence  of  mind,  he  faid 
to  them  in  a  commanding  voice:  “  But  a  few 
“  days  are  paft,  when  it  depended  wholly  on 
“  your  wills  to  choofe  for  emperor  whomever 
“  you  thought  proper;  but  fince  you  have 
“  defied  me,  the  power  you  then  had  you  no 
<c  longer  poffefs,  nor  does  it  become  you  to 
“  prefcribe  laws  to  your  fovereign.  It  is  for 
“  me  to  command,  and  you  to  obey.  It  is  for 
“  me,  and  not  for  you,  to  decide  what  is  ufeful 
“  or  proper  for  the  ftate.  I  do  not  fay  I  will 
<f  not  take  a  colleague  ;  but  in  an  affair  of  fuch 
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“  importance  it  is  neceffary  to  aft  wth  the 
“  greateft  precaution,  leaft  you  and  I  fhould  both 
“  have  caufe  to  regret  our  want  of  confiderap 
“  tion.”  His  confideration  was  within  the  circle 
of  his  family  :  and  his  choice,  which  was  not 
generally  approved,  fell  on  his  brother  VaJens. 
The  two  brothers  divided  the  empire  :  the  eaft, 
containing  all  Alia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  Valens  ;  Valentinian  referved  the  weft 
for  himfelf,  which  comprehended  Ulyricum  and 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Africa,  The  for¬ 
mer  fixed  his  refidence  at  Conflantinople  ;  and 
the  latter,  of  whofe  reign  we  Hi  all  proceed  to 
fpeak,  at  Milan. 

The  barbarians  now  entered  the  empire  from 
all  parts  the  Germans  in  the  Gauls  and  Rha> 
tia  ;  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  in  Pannonia  the 
Pifts,  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Attacottis,  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  the  Afturians  in  Spain  5  and  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  Valentinian,  befide  being  personally 
brave,  and  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war  him¬ 
felf,  had  able  generals  to  oppofe  to  this  confe¬ 
deracy.  The  moll  diftinguifhed  amongft  them 
are  the  Theodofiuses,  father  and  fon,  and  Jovian, 
the  fcourgeof  the  Germans  ;  as  Theodofius,  the 
father,  was  of  the  Pifts.  Thefe  leaders  made  ho¬ 
nourable  war,  without  cruelty  when  they  hacf 
beaten  their  enemies,  and  without  deception  when- 
thev  entered  into  treatv  with  them.  The  other 
generals,  and  even  Valentinian,  did  not  always 
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fhew  the  fame  fmcerity.  In  the  treaties  entered 
into  with  them,  there  is  but  too  much  room  to 
obferve  the  vifible  regret  of  abandoning,  or  fuf- 
fering  to  be  diminiihed,  any  part  of  the  empire 
which  the  Romans  had  ufurped  oyer  the  other 
-nations  ;  and  the  art  of  inferring  fuch  equivocal 
claufes  as  admitted  any  interpretation  which  in* 
tereft  mbht  fu<r<reft.  Some  of  the  barbarians 

P  PP 

efcaped  thefe  fnares,  into  which  others' more  in¬ 
advertently  fell. 

A  German  monarch  efcaped  by  flight  only 
an  ambulh  laid  for  him  by  Valentinian  in  per- 
fon.  The  Saxons,  lefs  fortunate,  after  beating 
a  general  of  the  emperor’s,  were  afterwards  fur- 
rounded  ;  when  the  Roman  general  propofed  the 
incorporating  the  be  ft  foldiers  of  the  former  with 
his  troops,  promifmg  to  permit  the  reft  to  return 
to  their  country ;  but,  after  having  deprived  them 
of  their  belt  warriors,  he  furprized  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  remainder,  as  they  unfufpeclingly  re¬ 
treated.  This  deteftable  treachery  was  not  pu- 
nifhed.  But  it  is  obferved  by  authors,  that  thefe 
violations  of  public  faith  and  rights  of  nations, 
become  common  amongft  the  Romans,  expofed 
them,  in  the  end,  to  the  vengeance  of  offended 
Heaven,  who  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  very  barbarians  whom  they  had  meant  by 
means  fo  perfidious  to  deftroy. 

No  prince,  it  may  be  remarked,  ever  punifh* 
ed  the  minifters  who  abufed  his  confidence  moye 
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feverely  than  Valentinian;  and  none  was  ever 
more  frequently  deceived.  At  this  wretched 
period,  corruption  was  at  its  height ;  and  the 
emperor  knew  not  in  whom  to  truft.  Complaints 
of  the  moft  ferious  nature  being  brought  to  him 
againft  Romanus.  the  governor  of  Africa,  not- 
withftanding  his  influence  in  the  court,  Valen- 
tinian  determined  to  fearch  into  the  affair.  The 
commiffioner,  Palladios,  whom  he  deputed  on 
the  occafion,  was  reckoned  a  very  upright  man  ; 
yet  the  governor  found  means,  if  not  to  make 
him  favourable  to  him,  at  leaft  to  clofe  his  lips 
on  his  irregularities.  Had  he  himfelf  offered  him 
money,  he  might  have  rifked  affronting  him,  and 
making  him  rather  an  enemy  than  a  prote£ior  ; 
he  therefore  engaged  the  officers,  to  whom  Pal- 
ladius  diftributed  their  pay,  to  make  a  prefent 
to  him,  as  to  a  man  whofe  power  and  credit 
with  the  emperor  might  be  ufeful  to  them.  Pal- 
ladius  accepted  the  money  thus  offered,  and  then 
performed  his  commifiion.  fie  examined  every 
thing  with  attention,  liftened  to  the  complain¬ 
ants,  and  found  the  province  to  be  in  the  moft 
unfortunate  condition. 

Nor  did  he  refrain  from  reproaching  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  telling  him,  that  he  fhould  make  his 
report  accordingly.  “  You  are  at  liberty  fo  to 
*e  do,”  faid  the  infolent  Romanus,  “  but  neither 
“  ffiall  1  conceal  from  the  emperor  your  facility 
“  in  receiving  prefents,  and  the  ufe  you  make 
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fc  of  the  truft  he  repofes  in  you.”  Palladius, 
who  knew  and  dreaded  the  feverity  of  Valen¬ 
tinian,  entered  into  an  accommodation,  and 
promifed  Romanus  a  favourable  report.  1  he 
unfortunate  Africans  were  facrificed,  and  com¬ 
plainants,  by  promifes  and  threats,  were  induced 
to  retradt  what  they  had  faid,  a  propofal  to 
which  they  confented  without  forefeeing  its 
confequences.  Valentinian,  deceived  by  the 
falfe  teftimony  of  Palladius,  in  whom  he  trufted 
on  this  retraftion,  cut  out  the  tongues  of  fome 
of  the  accufers,  and  caufed  others  to  lofe  their 
heads  as  convicted  of  falfehood. 

Valentinian  experienced  more  fincerify  from 
Ipbicles,  whom  the  Epirfots  had  delegated  to 
thank  the  emperor  for  the  upright  government 
of  Probus,  the  commander  of  that  province. 
The  emperor  fufpefting  thefe  thanks  to  be  the 
refult  of  entreaties,  or  perhaps  even  of  threats, 
faid  to  Probus :  “  Are  you  really  and  truly  charged 
“  by  your  countrymen  to  give  me  thanks?”  To 
which  Iphicles  anfwered  :  “  They  undoubtedly 
“  gave  me  in  charge  to  come  and  exprefs  their 
“  gratitude  to  you  ;  but  when  I  received  the 
“  commiffion  their  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.” 

He  found  himfelf  obliged  to  punifh  even  his 
wife  Severa,  for  the  acquitition  of  an  eftate  by 
means  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  which 
were,  it  feems,  but  little  to  her  honour.  After 
obliging  her  to  reftore  it  to  the  feller,  he  repu- 
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dialed  her,  and  efpoufed  another  wife.  It  is 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  punilhments  he  em¬ 
ployed  had  not  more  effect,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  merciful.  Valentinian  exhibited  many 
examples  of  the  torturing,  putting  to  death,  and 
even  burning  alive,  unfaithful  officers,  and  is 
efteemed  by  hiftorians  to  have  been  extremely 
cruel.  He  deferved  to  be  deceived,  fince  he 
had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  fagacity  and  talents, 
qualities  of  which  it  was  not  fafe  to  difeover 
more  than  the  emperor.  No  one  dared  advife, 
tor  fear  of  offending  him  ;  he  was  eafily  irritated, 
and  his  anger,  when  excited,  was  little  ffiort  of 
madnefs.  When  his  minifters  faw  him  in  this 
hate,  they  pretended  to  have  received  news 
that  fome  province  was  menaced  by  the  barba¬ 
rians  ;  on  which  he  became  inftantly  appear¬ 
ed,  perfectly  tractable,  and,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
more  gentle  than  Antoninus  Pius  himfelf.  Pie 
died  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  after  having  reigned 
twelve,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  foil  Gratian, 
whom  he  had  invefted  with  the  purple  from  his 
earlieft  youth.  He  was  well  made,  agreeable 
in  converfation,  had  a  good  memory,  and  was, 
during  his  whole  life,  faithfully  attached  to  the 
catholic  religion, 

Valentinian  had  conftant  reafon  to  rejoice 
in  the  refpedt  and  docility  of  his  brother  Valens, 
>vhom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  eaft. 
It  is  faid,  that  whilft  the  emperor  was  deliberating 
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in  his  choice  of  a  colleague,  one  of  his  officers 
faid  to  him  :  “  If  you  are  partial  to  your  family, 
you  will  nominate  your  brother;  if  you  love 
“  your  people,  you  will  choofe  fome  other.” 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  Valens  was 
fo  unworthy  of  the  rank  conferred  on  him 
by  his  brother,  or  that  the  people  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  under  his  government.  In  the  fecond 

-  O  • 

year  of  his  reign  a  competitor  arofe,  who  gave 
him  fome  uneafnefs.  This  rival  was  Procopius, 
related  to  Julian,  and  to  wThom  this  prince 
when  dying,  though  he  had  expreffed  himfelf 
unwilling  to  name  any  fueceffor,  had  given  his 
purple  robe  as  a  pledge  of  the  empire  he  wiihed 
him  to  receive.  Jovian,  when  elefled,  in  order 
to  remove  Procopius  to  a  diftance,  bellowed  on 
him  the  .charge  of  conducing  the  corpfe  of  Ju¬ 
lian  to  Tarfus,  and  there  celebrating  his  funeral. 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  Procopius 
was  miffing,  and  all  fearch  after  him  proved 
ufelefs.  He  had  concealed  himfelf  with  a  friend 
near  Conftantinople,  to  which  he  often  went  in 
the  difguife  of  a  common  man,  to  obferve  the 
difpofitions  of  men’s  minds. 

Valens,  who  was  taken  up  with  preparations  for 
the  war  againlt  the  Goths, retired  to  Crefarea,  to 
watch  its  progrefs  nearer  at  hand,  leaving  his 
capital  under  the  command  of  his  father-in-law, 
Petronius,  who  made  himfelf  but  little  beloved 
tjiere.  Procopius  in  his  journeys  thither  foop 
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difcovered  the  difcontent  to  which  this  gave  rife, 
and  determining  to  make  his  advantage  of  it, 
gained  fome  officers  and  newly-levied  foldiers  to 
his  party,  by  whom  he  wTas  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  palace.  He  was 
at  firft  followed  only  by  the  populace,  but  the 
whole  city  was  foon  compelled  to  acknowledge 
him.  Deferters,  vagabonds,  and  fugitive  Haves, 
who  had  deferted,  were  foon  added  to  his  firft 
corps,  and  with  thofe  he  ventured  to  take  the 
field.  But  on  finding  himfelf  in  prefence  of  the 
regular  troops  fent  againft  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  little  certain  of  his  own,  at  the  moment  of 
adlion  he  quitted  the  ranks,  and  advanced  for¬ 
ward,  apparently  in  defiance,  toward  the  leader 
of  the  army,  but  acquainted  moll  probably  with 
this  officer,  Vitalianus,  and  extending  his  hand  to 
him,  he  tenderly  reproached  him  for  preferring  a 
Pannonian  robber  to  one  like  him,  allied  to  the 
family  of  the  great  Conftantine.  Vitalianus,  affect¬ 
ed  at  the  appeal,  caufed  his  foldiers  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him,  and  with  them  immediately  went 
over  to  his  party.  This,  and  other  reinforce¬ 
ments,  put  Procopius  in  a  condition  to  venture 
a  battle,  which  notvvithftanding  his  diftinguiihed 
courage  proved  decifive  againft  him.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  fly,  he  wandered  during  the  night 
with  only  two  companions  in  misfortune,  who 
at  the  break  of  day,  fearing  to  be  taken  with 
him,  and  in  the  hopes  of  reward,  fell  on  the  un- 
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fortunate  ufurper  :  they  bound  and  carried  him 
to  the  emperor,  who  caufed  his  head  to  be  cut 
off;  whilft  his  betrayers  alfo  fuffered  death,  the 
fit  reward  of  their  perfidy. 

Had  we  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  Va* 
lens  worfe  than  their  death,  though  fome  hifto- 
rians  have  on  that  account  blamed  him,  it  would 
feem  wrong  to  accufe  him  of  cruelty  and  injuf- 
tice  ;  but  he  has  acquired  an  unfortunate  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  lift  of  thofe  princes  who  have 
fettered  the  confciences  of  men,  and  torment¬ 
ed  their  fubjefts  for  their  opinions.  A  zealous 
arian  himfelf,  he  inveterately  perfecuted  thofe 
who  were  orthodox  ;  againft  whom  he  thought 
difgrace,  exclufion  from  offices,  the  defpoiling 
them  of  their  property,  and  even  exile,  not  fuf- 
ficient  puniffments  ;  he  employed  alfo  tortures 
and  death.  We  cannot  but  look  on  the  dreadful 
fate  of  eighty  ecclefiaftics,  whom  the  clergy  of 
Conftantinople  had  deputed  with  their  com¬ 
plaints  on  having  an  arian  bilhop  whom  the 
emperor  fupported  intruded  on  them,  as  an  in¬ 
delible  (lain  to  his  reputation.  He  had  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  the  prsefeft  fear¬ 
ing  left  fuch  an  execution  ff  ould  excite  commo¬ 
tions,  removed  them  on  board  a  veffel  ;  and 
when  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  the  mur¬ 
derers  who  had  received  their  orders  fet  fire  to 
the  Ihip,  and  efcaped  themfelves  in  a  (hallop. 
The  veffel  and  all  in  it  were  confumed. 
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The  attention  of  Vafens  was  directed  alike  to 
divines,  fgrcerers,  adrologers,  and  all  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  foretel  future  events,  or  to  have  any 
intercourfe  with  gods  and  demons;  deliverers  of 
oracles,  fortune  tellers,  the  fearfully  credulous, 
and  the  hardened  fyeophant  ;  to  the  deceivers 
and  the  deceived  :  an  attention  which  proved  of 
the-moft  vexatious  kind,  and  was  accompanied 
with  an  inqnifition  the  mod  dreadful.  Every 
book  containing  circles  or  lines,  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  or  parts  of  the  human  body,  was  held  to 
be  the  abominable  collections  of  a  diabolical 
fcience,  and  an  indrument  of  forcery  worthy  to 
be  burnt.  Thefe  were  fought  for  with  the  ut- 
mod  diligence  ;  and  the  mod  private  parts  of 
houfes  ranfafted  to  find  them.  Wo  to  thofe  in 
whofe  poffelhon  thofe  infernal  manufcripts  were 
found ;  which  though  there  only  by  chance 
brought  on  the  proprietor  the  fame  punifhment 
as  if  they  had  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  forbidden 
arts.  Examples  exid  of  this  notorious  injudice, 
as  well  as  of  the  fraud  of  inquifitors,  who  multi¬ 
plied  the  number  of  the  guilty,  for  whofe  difco- 
very  a  reward  was  given,  by  concealing  fuch 
fufpicious  books  in  places  where  they  could  find 
them  when  necedary. 

Every  thing  which  appeared  to  bear  any  re¬ 
lation  to  magic  was  a  Grime;  and  what  was  there 
which  might  not  be  condrued  into  a  refemblance 
of  it  ?  The  proconful  of  Ada,  Fedus,  exerted  his 
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abilities  in  thofe  difcoveries.  He  put  the  philo- 
fopher  Caeranius  to  death  by  torture,  only  for 
the  crime  of  having,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  made 
ufe  of  an  expreflion  ufed  in  forcery.  A  woman, 
-by  certain  words,  cured  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
conful  labouring  under  a  fever  ;  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  as  an  infernal  agent,  and  an 
infamous  magician.  A  young  man  who  in  the 
bath  touched  the  lharble  with  the  fingers  of 
both  his  hands, and  then  applied  them  fucceflively 
on  his  cheft,  pronouncing  the  five  vowels,  to 
relieve  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  from  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  his  ftomach,  was  immediately  exe¬ 
cuted  as  a  forcerer  and  magician.  Such  were 
the  barbarities'  exercifed  by  the  minifter  of 
the  fuperftitious  Valens :  but,  as  hiftorians  have 
judicioufly  obferved,  “  if  he  looked  on  magic 
“  as  a  vain  fcience,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
“  alarmed  at  it :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
“  had  any  faith  in  it,  he  ought  to  have  allowed 
“  it;  fince  the  execution  of  what  it  foretold  de- 
“  pended  not  upon  him.”  This  reflection  is 
made  chiefly. with  refpeCi  to  a  prediction  relat¬ 
ing  to  himfelf.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  an  oracle  which  had  been  con- 
fulted  to  know  his  fucceflor,  had  anfvvered  that 
the  firft  part' of  his  name  was  Theod  :  and  Theo- 
datus,  Theodorus,  Theodpfioius — all  unfortu¬ 
nate  bearers  of  a  name  containing  the  fatal 
Theod — were  mafiacred.  The  peTecution  fell 
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heavieft  on  the  phiiofophers*  who  had  extremely 
increafed  under  Julian  the  apoftate.  Their  Hate 
was  a  kind  of  religious  order,  implied  by  their 
habit,  of  which  a  cloke  was  the  charadteriflic 
mark;  and  they  held  fchools  where  the  pagan 
dodlors  were  formed.  But  Valens  might  have 
reduced  the  order,  without  ill  treating  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  it. 

The  feverity  of  his  laws  on  other  matters  of 
morals  and  police,  and  his  dill  greater  feverity 
in  their  execution,  rendered  Valens  detefted ; 
and  the  laft  time  he  left  Conftantinople,  its  in¬ 
habitants  fwore  fhould  he  ever  re-enter  that  city 
that  they  would  all  defert  it:  “  May  Valens  be 
,c  burnt  alive,”  became  a  common  imprecation 
at  Antioch  againft  him  ; — an  imprecation  which 
proved  prophetic.  He  had  made  war  with  the 
Goths  during  his  whole  reign,  and  thefe  people, 
repeatedly  beaten,  obtained  more  than  one 
fignal  revenge.  The  laft  and  mod  bloody  was 
in  the  fields  of  Nicaea,  not  far  from  Adrianople, 
where  they  totally  defeated  Valens  ;  two  thirds 
of  his  army  were  deftroyed,  and  himfelf  wounded, 
retired  to  a  hut.  It  was  furrounded  by  a  body 
of  Goths,  who  purfued  the  fugitives,  and  who 
meeting  with  reftftance,  though  ignorant  of  whom 
it  contained,  they  fat  fire  to  it,  and  in  it  the  em¬ 
peror  was  confumed.  This  was  afterwards  made 
known  by  a  young  man,  the  only  furvivor  who 
efcaped  to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  tragical  end 
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of  their  emperor.  He  lived  fifty-four  years  and 
’reigned  fixteen.  That  he  had  fome  good  qualities 
oannot  be  doubted,  fince  no  man  is  abfolutelv 
without  them;  but  where  fhall  we  look  for  them. 

When  it  appears  that  he  only  knew  how  to  ren¬ 
der  him  fell  hated '? 

He  fought  the  difaftrous  battle  in  which  he  Gratkn  Va- 
perithed  againft  the  advice  of  his  bed  officers.  37S- 
They  wifhed  him  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
nephew  Gratian,  who  was  haflening  to  his 
fuc.cour  with  a  numerous  and  victorious  army- 
of  Germans.  This  young  prince  not  being  near 
Valentinian  at  his  death,  the  army,  from  political 
motives,  left  fome  other  candidate  fhould  affume 
the  purple,  thought  proper  to  clothe  in  it  Va¬ 
lentinian,  then  only  four  or  five  years  old.  When 
his  brother  Gratian,  who  was  feventeen,  arrived 
in  the  army,  he  approved  a  meafure  which  had 
at  firft  difpleafed  him,  and  ever  after  treated  his 
young  brother  like  his  fon.  The  weftern  em¬ 
pire  was  divided  between  thefe  two.  Italy, 
Hly.ricum,  and  Africa,  w-ere  allotted  to  Valenti¬ 
nian  ;  to  Gratian,  the  Gauls,  Britain,  and  Spain. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  Gratian,  befide  his 
(hare  of  the  weft,  found  himfelf  poflefled  of  the 
whole  eaftern  empire  ;  a  burthen  which  feemed 
to  him  too  heavy  to  bear  alone.  And  the  de- 
fcription  given  by  authors  of-the  miferable  ftate 
to  which  the  empire  wTas  reduced,  fliews  it  wras 
in  want  of  a  head  more  experienced  than  a 
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young  man  of  twenty  and  a  child  of  ten  years  of 
age.  “  The  whole  country,”  fay  they,  “  from 
“  Conflantinople  to  the  Julian  Alps,  is  wet 
<c  with  Roman  blood.  Scythia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
“  donia,  Dardania,  Dacia,  Theffaly,  Achaia,  the 
“  two  Epiruses,  Dalmatia,  the  two  Pannonians, 
“  and  the  Gauls,  fwarm  with  Goths,  Sarma- 
<c  tians,  Quadi,  Huns,  Vandals,  Franks,  Ger- 
“  mans,  and  Marcomans ;  nothing  has  efcaped 
their  rapacity.  All  ranks,  and  all  ages,  have 
“  buffered  from  their  rage.  How  many  eminent 
“  perfons  of  either  fex,  how  many  confecrated 
“  virgins,  have  undergone  the  moll  dreadful 
“  outrages  as  the  beginning  only  of  a  hard  cap- 
“  tivity  ?  Bithops  have  been  maflacred  with 
<c  their  clergy  ;  churches  deftroyed  ■,  and  the 
“  fineft  countries  covered  with  allies. ”  To 

thefe  calamities  a  new  and  dreadful  wound  was 
added  to  the  army,  by  the  lofs  it  fuflained  of  a 
<rreat  number  of  its  braveft  officers  and  beft  fol- 

O 

diers  in  the  defeat  of  Valens.  Gratian  gathered 
the  wrecks  together,  and  thus  reinforced,  oppofed 
a  rampart  againfl  the  firft  efforts  of  the  barbarians. 
After  having  ftopt  their  courfe,  he  repulfed  them, 
and  at  length  fucceeded  even  in  driving  them 
beyond  the  frontier. 

ThecUolius,  In  thefe  exploits  he  was  affifted  by  Theodofius, 
a  very  able  general,  whom  be  had  fummoned 
near  him,  and  whom,  on  the  danger  increafmg, 
he  affociatcd  with  him  in  the  empire.  It  feems 
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likely  that  he  was  willing  to  atone  in  the  perfon 
of  the  fon  for  the  injuftice  fuffered  by  count 
Theodofius  his  father  three  years  before.  This 
great  man,  after  having  fubdued  Britain,  and  by 
his  vi&orious  arms  reflored  peace  to  Africa, 
perilhed  on  a  fcaffold  at  Carthage,  a  viCtim  to 
his  envious  calumniators,  who  had,  under  falfe 
accufations,  obtained  this  cruel  order  from  the 
inexperience  of  Gratian.  His  fon  retired  to 
Spain,  where  he  lived  in  obfcurity,  when  the 
young  emperor  fummon.ed  him  to  fhare  with 
him  the  throne  of  the  eaft.  He  is  applauded  for 
a  refiftance  on  this  occafion,  which  was  foon 
fubdued.  He  yielded,  and  took  the  reins  of  em¬ 
pire,  and  Gratian,  contented  with  having  placed 
them  in  fuch  able  hands,  returned  toward  the 
weft,  and  confined  himfelf  to  his  own  fhare  of  the 
empire,  but  fent  his  brother  Valentinian  to  him. 
at  Milan,  under  the  government  of  Juftina  his 
mother. 

Religion,  or  rather  the  minifters  of  religion, 
took  under  thefe  emperors  a  great  fhare  in  the 
affairs  of  ftate.  They  were  introduced  in  the 
various  courts,  which  they  materially  influenced, 
but  were  unfortunately  divided  in  their  opinions. 
At  the  court  of  Gratian,  the  catholics  prevail¬ 
ed  ;  at  that  of  Valentinian,  a  violent  arianifm ; 
and  in  the  eaft,  the  department  of  Theodofius, 
the  oppofing  feds  were  numberlefs  :  but  the 
orthodoxy  profefled  by  the  emperor  during  his 
reign  abforbed  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  ne¬ 
tt  2, 
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ceftary  to  remark  what  fhould  feem  no  part  of 
hiftory,  but  yet  become  an  important  article  in 
it,  that  at  th’s  tin' e  firft  appeared  thofe  hermits, 
the  forerunners  of  lhe  monks,  whofe  lives  and 
whofe  funflions  varied  according  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  difeovering  what  were 
the  hermits,  or  anchorets,  properly  fo  called,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  Thebais.  They  were  men  who, 
filled  with  an  earned  defire  after  perfection, retired 
into  places  remote  from  the  dangerous  corruption 
of  cities.  Some,  confined  to  ifolated  regions, 
allowed  themfelves  no  intercourfe  with  any 
living  beings  beyond  what  the  fir i cleft  neceffity 
required.  The  caverns  bordering  on  the  Nile 
in  the  higher  Egypt  received  many  of  thefe  ; 
others  fixed  on  fpots  lefs  dreary,  or,  united  in 
greater  numbers,  encouraged  each  other  to 
virtue  by  the  force  of  reciprocal  example,  and 
lived  under  a  common  governor  of  their  own 
choofing. 

Of  this  kind  feem  to  have  been  thofe  who 
lived  reclufe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  Antioch,  and  other  great  cities.  Sepa- 
rated  by  voluntary  feclufion  from  fociety,  the 
duty  which  called  them  to  the  participation  of 
the  holy  myfteries  of  religion,  which  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  their  retreats,  kept 
up  a  communication  between  them  and  the 
people.  It  was  natural  from  their  exemplary 
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lives,a-nd  from  almoft  all  of  them  originating  from 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  that  they  fhould  be 
confulted  by  them  whenever  the  decifion  of  any 
points  arofe  relative  to  religion;  points  of  which 
the  multitude  underftand  little,  but  about  which 
they  intereft  themfelves  much  To  make  any  opi¬ 
nion  prevalent,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  gain  the 
chief  perfon  amongft  thefe  reclufes,  who  per- 
fuadcd  his  dock,  and  they  mingling  with  the 
people,  infpired  them  wit-h  the  fame  fentiments. 
It  more  than  once  happened  that  the  perfeverance 
inculcated  into  the  mindsof  the  populace  by  their 
perfuafions,  compelled  the  emperors  themfelves 
to  take  heps  in  matter  of  religion  in  contra- 
didfion  to  their  own  opinions. — It  is  but  juftice 
to  fay,  that  thefe  reclufes  were  of  great  ufe,  in 
opening  th$  eyes  of  the  people,  and  in  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  paganifm. 

Whilft  the  bifhops  and  minilters  of  religion 
ufed  the  weapons  of  perfuafion  againft  idolatry, 
emperors  and  governors,  in  their  regulations, 
fpared  not  the  feverer  ones  of  prohibition.  In 
all  places  the  temples  were  deftroyed,  or  fhut 
up,  and  the  priefts  forbidden,  under  various  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  offer  facrifices  even  in  private  ;  whilft 
the  idols  themfelves  were  dishonoured  and  de¬ 
graded.  In  the  firft  fervor  of  the  moment, 
many  matter-pieces  of  art,  unappreciated  by  the 
eyes  of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  were  mutilated  or  de- 
ftroyed,  Princeffes  and  women  of  rank  thought 
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it  allowable  to  rob  the  goddefles  of  their  neck¬ 
laces  and  jewels  to  adorn  themfelves.  An  old 
veftal,  who  had  the  care  of  fuch,  on  taking 
offence  at  thefe  liberties,  found  both  herfelf  and 
her  facred  fire  to  have  become  the  objects  of 
ridicule;  ridicule,  that  powerful  weapon  which 
was  employed  with  fuccefs  againft  their  augur- 
ers,  foothfayers,  oracles,  and  ceremonies.  Of 
the  latter,  the  church  retained  fuch  as  were 
confident  with  the  purity  and  majeftv  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  But  had  policy  only  been 
confulted,  nothing  tended  more  to  the  overthrow 
of  paganifm  than  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
morals  ;  the  preambles  to  which  are  the  fevereft 
cenfures  on,  as  well  as  the  belt  prefervatives 
againft,  the  depravity  fo  long  authorized  by  the 
examples  of  their  pretended  deities.  Laws  of 
this  kind  were  never  more  frequent  or  better 
exhibited  than  under  thefe  three  emperors,  the 
two  youngeft  of  whom,  Gratian  and  Valentinian, 
had  not  the  fatisfa&ion  of  gathering  the  fruits  oij 
their  regulations. 

Gratian,  in  the  bloom  of  human  life,  a  model, 
of  wifdom,  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  adorned 
with  every  virtue,  a  fad  example  of  worth  with¬ 
out  energy,  in  a  moment  of  danger  found  only 
traitors  and  deferters  in  his  train.  Maximus,  a 
reftlefs  man,  faid  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
palace  of  the  eaft,  and  afterwards  in  confequence 
of  his  turbulence  exiled  to  Britain,  had  procured 
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lrimfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  there  ;  and 
whil'd  Gratian  was  employed  againft  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  pa  fifed  over  into  Gaul.  The  young  em¬ 
peror  haftened  to  meet  him.  It  is  faid,  that 
from  the  preference  he  (hewed  the  auxiliaries, 
he  was  little  beloved  by  the  legions ;  whatever 
were  the  reafon,  ’tis  certain  his  troops  abandoned 
him,  at  the  moment  of  aftion,  near  Paris.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  fly  with  an  efcort  of  only  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  to  complete  his  misfortune,  all  the 
towns  on  his  road  (hut  their  mites  againft  him. 
At  length  he  was  received  at  Lyons,  but  it  was 
only  to  be  there  murdered,  at  twenty-tour  years 
of  age,  after  a  reign  of  (even  years.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  greateft  expectation ;  his 
virtues  were  his  own,  whilft  his  faults  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  a  reproach  to  any  but  his  minif- . 
ters. 

The  united  forces  of  the  two  emperors  were 
now  expefted  to  tall  on  the  ufurper ;  the  one  to 
avenge  his  brother,  the  other  his  benefattor; 
but  Valentinian,  who  was  governed  by  a  mother, 
mpve  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  than 
of  the  kingdom,  made  to  him  overtures  of  peace  ; 
and  the  ufurper  himfelf  offered  the  fame  to 
Theodofius,  not  as  a  favour  to  him,  but  under 
the  alternative  of  acknowledging  him  emperor, 
or  preparing  for  war.  The  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
who  was  amply  employed  in  repulfing  the  con- 
tip  ua}  aflaults  of  the  barbarians,  declared  huu 
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his  colleague,  and  appointed  another  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  Arcadius. 

Maximus  might  have  enjoyed  in  peace  the 
authority  he  had  ufurped,  had  not  the  facility, 
with  which  he  had  appropriated  the  eftates  of 
Gratian  awakened  his  inclination  for  thofe  of 
Valentinian.  He  entered  them  unexpectedly^ 
and  the  young  prince  being  obliged  to  abandon 
his  capital  in  the  firft  campaign,  had  recourfe  to 
the  afliftance  of  Theodofius.  He  came  to  his. 
fuccour,  and  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  twq 
emperors,  Maximus,  who  had  fled  to.  Aquileia, 
w  as  there  taken  and  beheaded;  and  his  fon  Vic¬ 
tor,  whom  he  had  declared  CaTar,  underwent 
the  fame  fate.  His  brother,  Marcellinus,  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Theodofius  treated  his  wife, 
and  daughters  with  clemency;  andaffigned  them, 
lands,  by  which  they  were  honourably  main¬ 
tained.  There  was  no  feared  made  after  the. 
followers  of  his  party;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when 
Maximus  was  taken  prifoner,  and  prefented  to, 
Theodofius,  the  countenance  of  that  emperor 
evinced  a  fenfibility  which  induced  his  minifters 
to  batten  the  ufurper  from  his  prefence,  left  he 
fhould  pronounce  his  pardon.  Theodofius  united 
to  the  ftates  of  Valentinian  thofe  of  his  brother 
Gratian. 

But  Valentinian  feemed  for  ever  doomed  to. 
fit  unfteadily  on  the  throne,  from  which  he  at 
length  fell.  He  was  governed  by  Arbogaftes, 
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a  Frank,  raifed  by  the  foldiers,  by  whom  ha 
was  m  uch  beloved,  to  the  rank  of  general,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  Valentinian,  whofe  childhood 
they  held  in  contempt.  Arbogattes  behaved 
well  enough  in  the  revolt  of  Maximus  ;  but 
when  Theodofius  was  at  a  diftance,  his  arro¬ 
gance,  which  policy  had  before  confined,  in- 
preafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Valentinian  could 
no  longer  fupport  it.  Yet,  wanting  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  pronounce  him  difgraced  to  his  face,  the 
young  prince  threw  him  a  paper,  containing  his 
difcharge,-  and  orders  to  retire.  The  haughty 
general  contemptuoufly  tore  the  mandate  ;  and 
adding  cruelty  to  infult,  caufed  his  matter  to  be 
firangled  :  he  was  then  fufpended  by  his  own 
handkerchief  to  a  tree  3  and  it  was  fpread 
abroad  that  the  emperor  had  hung  himfelf.  Of 
twenty  years  only  that  he  had  lived, he  had  reign¬ 
ed  near  fixteen.  Humane  and  gentle  like  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  was,  like  him,  regretted  1-efs  for  the  good 
he  had  done,  than  for  that  which  was  hoped 

from  him  in  future. 

* 

Arbogafte§  did  not  think  fit  to  take  the 
fceptre,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Eugeni  us, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  mover  of  the 
plot.  This  man  had  firii  been  a  teacher  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  afterwards  of  rhetoric ;  and  having 
raifed  his  reputation  by  his  eloquence,  made 
his  way  with  the  min  liters  at  Conftantinople,  by 
^he  recommendation  of  one  of  them.  He  was 
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taken  by  Arbogaftes  with  him  to  Gaul,  who 
placed  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  now  clothed 
him  with  the  purple;  either  to  make  him  a 
leader  to  his  own  mounting  of  the  throne,  or 
that  he  thought  him  better  capable  of  governing 
than  himfelf.  The  new  emperor  fent  ambaflai 
dors  to  Theodofius,  who  amufed  them  by  ex¬ 
pressions  of  friendfnip,  whilft  he  was  preparing 
for  war.  Eugenius  made  the  fame  difpofitions; 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  powerful  party  on  his 
fide  againft  Theodofius,  probably  lefs  from  at- 
tachment  to  the  profeffor  of  grammar,  than  from 
hatred  to  the  deftroyer  of  idols. 

The  pagan  religion,  now  at  its  laft  gafp,  yet 
ftruggled  fora  time  under  the  aufpices  of  Euge¬ 
nius.  The  fenate  of  Rome  Supplicated  him  to 
reftore  the  revenues  to  the  temples  ;  and  once 
more  to  raife  within  their  walls  the  altar  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  fanftion  their  Sacrifices.  After  fome 
appearance  of  unwillingneft,  he  granted  all  their 
demands  ;  and  when  Theodofius  marched  againft 
the  ufurpers,  the  chriftians,  threatened  wfith 
difgrace  and  perfecution,  put  up  their  prayers 
for  his  Safety.  He  himfelf  prepared  for  the  war 
by  afts  of  piety,  to  which  the  faithful  have  at¬ 
tributed  his  fuccefs  ;  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians. 
relate  that  the  vi61ory  he  obtained  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  miracles.  His  troops  were  at  firft  repulf- 
ed  ;  but  returning  to  the  charge  with  more  ardor, 
thofe  of  Eugenius  became  aifcou  raged,  and  threw-' 
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■down  their  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  a£lioti. 
This  defection  was  fo  fudden,  that  Eugenius, 
who  obferved  the  battle  at  fome  diftance,did  not 
perceive  it;  but,  on  avail  number  of  foldiers 
making  up  to  him,  alked  them  if  they  brought 
the  emperor  to  him,  as  he  had  ordered.  Their 
only  anfwer  was  feizing  and  binding  him  ;  after 
which  they  conveyed  him  to  the  feet  of  Theo- 
dofius  The  conqueror,  to  the  reproaches  he 
made  him  on  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  and  the 
calamities  he  had  brought  on  the  empire,  added 
others,  for  the  mad  confidence  he  had  placed 
in  Hercules,  whofe  image  was  depicted  on  his 
principal  flandard.  Eugenius  begged  his  life  ; 
but  before  the  emperor  had  time  to  anfwer  him, 
his  own  foldiers  cut  off  his  head.  Arbogafles, 
having  not  been  able  to  meet  death  in  the  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  enemy,  into  which  he  had  plunged, 
killed  himfelf. 

Theodofius  fliewed  no  feveritv  to  the  pagans, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  make  ufe  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  He  endeavoured  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
withdraw  from  their  error,  by  exhortations  full 
of  mildnefs ;  but  he  deflroyed  without  mercy  all 
the  monuments  which  might  conduce  to  its  fup- 
port.  He  declared  an  implacable  war  againft 
all  the  falfe  gods,  whom  he  purfued  to  their 
fan£luaries ;  into  Egypt,  their  cradle ;  into  Greece, 
their  empire;  and  Rome,  that  univerfal  temple. 
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where  they  were  ail  affembled.  To  the  molt 
violent  edicts  againft  idolatry,  the  emperor 
joined  an  example  before  unknown  to  pagan¬ 
ism — that  of  humility,  and  the  forgivenefs  of 
injuries. 

One  infult,  the  forgivenefs  of  which  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  clemency  of  Theodofius,  went  not 
yet  wholly  unpunifned.  It  was  committed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  a  city  to  which  Theo- 
dofius  had  fhewn  particular  marks  of  favour. 
Amongft  thefe  were  the  fullering  to  be  erefted 
there  his  own  ftatue,  and  thofe  of  his  wife  and 
children  :  but  his  favour  had  not  extended  to 
relieving  the  city  from  all  taxes ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  one  impofed  on  it,  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  the  empire,  the  people  role.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  populace,  who,  in  their  exceffes, 
jnfultingly  overturned  thefe  ftatues,  fcourgi'ng 
and  dragging  them  through  the  Streets,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  common  fewers,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  groffeft  infults.  The  governor 
of  the  city,  w7ho,  by  a  fortunate  reinforcement, 
gained  the  afcendency,  left  not  the  affront  un¬ 
punished.  Many  perfons  wmre  beheaded,  others 
thrown  to  the  wild  beafts;  nor  did  he  Spare  even 
the  children  of  fuch  citizens  who,  having  power 
to  calm  the  tumult,  had  remained  inactive. 

Thefe  dreadful  executions  Spread  terror  a= 
jnongft  the  people  ;  but  the  panic  became  uni- 
yerfal,  when  it  was  known  a  whole  army  was 
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marching-  againd  Antioch,  all  whofe  inh-abi- 

O  O  7 

tants,  the  emperor,  in  his  rage,  had  fworn  to 
maffacre,  and  not  leave  one  ftone  upon  the  other 
of  the  town  remaining.  Every  one  fought  for 
fafety  by  flight;  and  a  town  taken  by  afiault 
does  not  prefent  a  more  (hocking  fpeflacle  than 
the  portraiture  of  this  wretched  city  under  the 
dread  of  condemnation.  A  formidable  body  of 
troops,  with  cammiffaries  armed  with  the  mod 
alarming  power,  at  length  arrived.  They  began 
the  (trifled  enquiries,  in  which  many  diftinguilh- 
ed  perfons  were  involved.  Thofe  who  con- 
fefled,  fuffered  death  ;  thofe  who  denied,  under¬ 
went  torture.  Fear  and  defolation  wrnre  at  their 
height :  the  prieds  and  miniflers  of  religion  filled 
the  flreets;  and  the  anchorets  quitted  their  re¬ 
tirements,  to  adminifler  what  confolation  was  in 
their  power  to  the  afflifled.  Flavian, their  bithop, 
in  the  mean  time  folicited  their  pardon  at  Con- 
dantinople.  When  he  once  gained  fight  of 
the  -emperor  he  eafily  obtained  it  from  him, 
though  his  cruel  miniflers  had  kept  him  at  a  dii- 
tance,  fearing  led  the  faint  fhould  put  a  flop  to 
an  example  of  feverity,  which  they  pretended  to 
be  neceffary. 

They  made  ufe  of  the  fame  pretext  to  draw 
from  Theodofius  an  order  of  equal  cruelty 
again  A  the  inhabitants  of  Theffalonica.  More 
guilty  than  thofe  of  Antioch,  they  had  killed 
their  governor,  for  having  refufed  to  releafe 
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a  charioteer  who  had  attempted  to  perpetrate 
violence  on  a  woman  of  condition.  “  It  is,’ 
faid  they,  the  clemency  you  have  fhewn  to- 
“  wards  the  people  of  Antioch  which  has  em- 
ic  boldened  thofe  of  Theffalonica.  if  you  leave 
“  this  crime  unpunifhed,  what  fecurity  will 
“  there  be  for  your  officers  in  future.”  This 
mode  of  arguing  had  its  effetl  on  the  emperor. 
In  his  anger  he  fent  the  foldiers  with  orders — or 
without  orders,  which  is  the  fame  thing  to  an 
unbridled  foldiery.  On  their  entrance  into  the 
town  they  furrounded  the  people,  affiembled  at 
the  Circenfian  games  ;  and,  fword  in  hand,  at¬ 
tacked  the  multitude,  without  refpe£l  to  ager 
fex,  or  condition,  and  without  difcriminating 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  More  than  feven 
thoufand  perfons were  murdered  in  lefs  than  three 
hours ;  many  of  whom  were  merely  come  to  be 
fpeclators  of  the  games  at  Theffalonica. 

Saint  Ambrofe,  then  biffiop  of  Milan,  having 
heard  of  this  horrible  execution,  wrote  to  admo- 
nifli  the  emperor  to  expiate  his  fault  by  fincere 
repentance.  Theodofius,  who  probably  believed 
he  could  eafily  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  bilhop  on  his  return  to  Milan,  went  as  ufual 
to  the  cathedral  to  affift  in  the  celebration  of 
the  religious  myfleries;  but  he  was  flopped  by  the 
pontiff  at  the  door  of  the  church,  who  declared 
him  excluded  from  its  communion,  till  by  a 
public  penance  he  had  expiated  fo  public  a 
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Crime.  The  emperor  fubmitted  to  the  interdift, 
and  returning  to  his  palace  in  tears,  fulfilled 
with  humility  the  duties  of  public  penance 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church.  Such 
are  the  refources  for  the  people  in  the  piety  of  a 
prince,  and  the  religion  of  its  pontiffs.  Theo- 
dofius  died  at  Milan  of  a  dropfy,  before  he  had 
attained  his  fiftieth  year,  after  having  reigned 
fixteen. 

He  divided  his  empire  when  dying  between  Arcadia, 

_  ‘  J  .  Honorius, 

his  two  fons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  firft  394- 
eighteen,  and  the  fecond  eleven  years  of  age. 
Arcadius  had  the  weft  under  the  care  of  Rufinus, 
and  Honorius  the  eaft,  with  Stilicho  for  his  mini- 
fter.  If  thefe  two  men  were  not  rivals  under 
Theodofius,  they  became  fo  through  mutual 
jealoufy  of  power  under  his  fons  their  pupils. 
Stilicho,  of  Vandal  origin,  had  rifen  by  his  valour, 
and  other  military  qualities,  to  the  command  of 
armies.  Rufinus,  by  birth  a  Gafcon,  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  by  his  ability  in 
bufmefs.  Arcadius  fixed  his  refidence  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  Honorius  his  at  Milan. 

The  two  minifters  agreed  perfectly  wTell  at 
firft,  for  they  profefled  and  evinced  an  equal 
readinefs  in  the  pillaging  of  the  provinces:  but 
Stilicho  foon  (hewed  a  defire  of  that  fuperiority 
in  the  government  which  had,  he  averred,  been 
deftined  for  him  by  Theodofius.  Rufinus,  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  pretenfions,  projefted 
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the  marrying  his  daughter  to  his  imperial  pupil* 
perfuaded  that  he  who  was  father-in-law  to  the 
emperor  would  have  no  competitor  to  fear,  and 
might  even  be  affociated  by  his.  fon-in-law  with 
him  in  the  empire.  Full  of  thefe  expectations* 
he  made  a  journey  to  Antioch,  to  be  eye  witnefs 
to  the  punifnment  of  an  unfortunate  wretch 
who  had  incurred  his  difpleafure,  and  whom  he 
law  die  under  the  blows  he  caufed  to  be  inflicted 
on  him  ;  on  his  return  he  found  his  intended 
fon-in-law  already  married  to  Eudoxia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  general  who  was  a  Frank  by  nation.  This 
princefs,  haughty  and  artful,  exerted  her  power 
over  her  young  hufoand.  She  was  indebted  for 
her  elevation  to  a  eunuch  named  Eutropius  who 
having  gone  through  various  flaveries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  lowed:  offices  in  the  palace,  was 
In  his  old  age  raifed  by  Theodofius  to  the  rank 
of  great  chamberlain. 

Rufinus  having  thus  loft  all  hope  of  elevation 
through  his  daughter,  refolved  on  rendering 
himfelf  neceffiary  by  the  diforders  he  fhould  raife 
in  the  empire.  He  underhand  ftirred  up  the 
Huns  and  Goths  to  invade  the  empire,  and 
dreadful  were  the  cruelties  committed  by  thefe 
barbarians  under  their  leader  Ilaric  :  they  paffed 
over  into  Greece,  which  they  ravaged  ;  and  not 
being  repulfed  by  the  forces  of  Arcadius,  Stilicho 
came  to  his  fuccour,but  the  emperor,  in  obedience 
to  the  counfel  of  Rufinus,  fent  him  orders  to 
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retire  to  his  own  empire  of  the  weft,  and  fend 
back  to  him  the  troops  from  the  eaft,  which 
this  general  had  united  with  his  own.  Stilicho, 
complying  with  the  order,  gave  the  command  of 
thefe  forces  to  his  intimate  friend  Gainas,  a 
Goth.  On  their  approach  to  Conftantinople, 
Arcadius  came  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied 
by  his  minifter.  The  young  emperor  they  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamations,  but  on  a  ftgnal  given 
by  Gainas,  the  foldiers  fell  on  Rufinus,  who  had 
imprudently  trufted  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  them, 
and  killed  him.  Every  thing  feemed  prepared 
for  this  event  at  the  court  of  Arcadius,  for  the 
reins  of  government  were  immediately  taken  by 
Eutropius,  under  the  authority  of  Eudoxia. 
Many  hiftorians  blame  this  princefs  for  her  ava¬ 
rice,  and  are  not  agreed  on  the  purity  of  her 
conduft :  but  all  allow  her  to  have  had  a  great 

O 

external  appearance  of  piety,  and  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  the  orthodox  chriftians :  «  And  what,” 
fay  they,  “  hides  a  multitude  of  faults,  the  re- 
“  fpefted  the  clergy.” 

The  people,  who  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of 
Rufinus,  gained  nothing  by  the  change.  Eutro¬ 
pius  appears  ftained  with  every  vice  of  his  pre- 
deceffor,  without  poffeffing  the  agreeable  quali¬ 
ties  he  poffeiTed,  which  wrere  a  majeftic  ftature, 
pleafing  countenance,  affability,  and  the  graces 
of  converfation.  The  old  eunuch  was  avaricious, 
cruel,  deceitful,  ungrateful,  and  confequently 
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fufpicious.  A  writer,  who  has  left  us  his  por¬ 
trait,  with  fhades  of  the  blacked  hue,  adds,  at 
its  conclufion,  that  the  likenefs  is  a  favourable 
one.  He  didruded  all  who  were  difagreeable 
to  him  at  the  court;  and  particularly  thofe  who 
had  been  his  benefactors.  Stilicho  dill  taking 
upon  him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  end,  and 
returning  to  Greece  againd  Alaric,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  devadations  in  that  country,  Eutropius 
fent  him  orders  to  forbear  this  officious  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  retire  ;  and  as  he  was  politician 
enough  to  know  there  is  no  offending  by  halves, 
he  procured  the  fenate  of  Condantinople  to  de¬ 
clare  the  miniffer  of  Honorius  a  traitor  to  the 
empire,  and  caufed  the  edates,  palaces,  and 
other  property  he  poffefled  in  the  ead,  to  be 
fold. 

This  injurious  decree  made  Stilicho  determine 
on  executing  the  defign  he  had  already  formed, 
to  enter  with  an  armed  force  into  the  territory 
of  Arcadius.  The  old  minider  of  the  latter,  de- 
firous  of  dedroying  all  intercourfe  between  the 
two  empires,  received  with  open  arms  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  Honorius.  In  Africa,  Gil- 
do  had  revolted  againd  his  fovereign;  and,  with 
his  whole  province,  came  over  to  Arcadius.  It 
is  even  conjectured  that  Eutropius  had  excited 
him  to  this  defection.  To  this  infidel  governor, 
who  was  more  than  fufpeCted  of  paganifm,  Sti¬ 
licho  oppofed  Mafcezel,  his  brother,  who  was  a 
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zealous  chriftian.  The  two  brothers,  thus  actuat¬ 
ed  by  the  united  inveteracy  of  fraternal  and  reli¬ 
gious  hatred,  made  war  on  each  other  without 
remorfe.  Gildo  was  beaten ;  and  to  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  killed  himfelf : 
whilft  Stilicho,  to  reward  Mafeezel  for  his  be¬ 
llowing  Africa  on  Honorius,  had  him  thrown 
into  a  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 

In  proportion  as  the  credit  of  Stilicho  was 
lefTened  in  the  eaftern  court,  by, the  manoeuvres 
of  EutropiuSi  was  it  increafed  in  that  of  th« 
weft,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria 
with  the  emperor  Honorius.  To  this  he  added 
the  fplendor  of  feveral  military  expeditions ; 
whilft  Eutropius  had  no  other  fupport  than  his, 
intrigues,  by  which  he  was  ill  defended.  His 
want  of  experience  in  war  had  obliged  him  to 
place  the  troops  once  more  under  the  command 
of  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  Rufinus.  Gainas 
foon  thought  it  unworthy  of  him  to  remain  in 
any  thing  dependent  on  fuch  a  minifter,  whofe 
place  he  imagined  himfelf  much  fitter  to  fupply. 
Againft  a  traitor  he  thought  treachery  allowable. 
He  engaged  one  of  his  captains,  an  intrepid 
man,  named  Tribigild,  to  raife  the  ftandard  of 
revolt  in  Phrygia ;  which,  far  from  fuppreffing, 
as  was  in  his  power,  he  fuffered  to  increafe:  and 
when  it  had  acquired  fufficient  firengt'n  to  make 
it  neceftary  to  be  attended  to,  Gainas  caufed 
the  difg.ace  and  exile  of  Eutropius  to  be  de~ 
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manded  by  the  rebel,  as  the  condition  on  which 
he  would  lay  down  his  arms.  After  various  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Arcadius  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
minifter.  Eutropius,  who  had  fled  for  refuge 
to  a  church,  was  taken  out  of  it,  to  be  fent  into 
exile ;  when,  under  pretence  that  the  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  had  been  found  amongft  his  pro¬ 
perty,  from  which  was  deduced  the  probability 
of  his  afpiring  to  the  throne,  his  career  was  en¬ 
tirely  clofed  by  the  cutting  off  of  his  head. 

Gainas  then’ made  his  own  terms  with  Arca¬ 
dius.  He  compelled  the  emperor  to  treat  with 
him  in  perfon  ;  and  required  that  three  princi¬ 
pal  members  of  the  Hate,  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  thwart  his  defigns,  fhould  be  delivered 
up  to  him.  This  Arcadius  refufed.  But  the 
three  illuftrious,  though  unfortunate  men,  en¬ 
treated  him  to  facrince  them  to  the  general 
good ;  and  went  voluntarily  to  prefent  them- 
felves  to  Gainas,  who  ordered  that  their  heads 
fho'uld  be  immediately  cut  off:  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  arm  of  the  executioner  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow,  he  fpared  their 
lives  at  the  entreaty  of  St.  John-  Chryfoftom. 
After  having  fo  far  yielded  to  the  prelate,  he 
doubted  not  but  he  fhould  obtain  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  an  arian  church  at  Conftantinople  ;  but 
this  the  bifliop  with  firmnefs  oppofed.  A  more 
important  enterprize  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  Gothic  genera],  which  was  not  the  gaining  a 
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fingle  fpot  in  the  city  for  the  building  of  one 
church,  but  the  obtaining  of  the  whole  of  its 
treafures  and  palaces,  with  the  rank  of  emperor. 

As  all  the  troops  of  the  empire  were  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  he  introduced  a  great  number  of  Goths 
into  Conftantinople ;  who,  on  a  fignal  agreed 
on,  were  to  fecond  his  attempt  whenever  he 
Ihould  himfelf  venture  into  the  city  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  corps.  But  he  was  repulfed  at 
the  gates  by  the  inhabitants,  who  malfacred  the 
Goths  already  within  the  town.  Gainas  carried 
fire  and  fword  into  Thrace,  whither  he  retired. 

A  general,  named  Fravitus,  who  was  fent  againlt 
him,  routed  his  army.  Lefs  fortunate  than  Ala- 
ric,  a  prince  of  the  fame  nation,  whofe  conquers 
(hook  the  empire  of  the  weft,  the  Goth  Gainas 
periflied  in  the  battle. 

Alaric,  when  called  in  by  Rufinus,  firft  pil¬ 
laged  Greece ;  from  whence  he  was-  a  fecond 
time  expelled  by  Stilicho.  The  minifter  of  Ho- 
norius  now  a  th  rd  time  drove  both  him  and 
Radagaifus,  king  of  the  Huns,  who  had  joined 
him,  rather  by  negotiation  than  force,  out  of 
Italy.  Alaric  then  a  fourth  time  fhook  Hono- 
rius  with  terror;  who  retired  from  Milan  to  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  had  even,  with  his  whole  family, 
abandoned  Italy,  but  for  the  oppofition  of  Stilicho. 

He  gained  the  celebrated  viftory  of  Pollentia 
againft  the  Gothic  monarch,  and  took  his  whole 
family  captive.  This  defeat  induced  Alaric  to 
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.offer  to  retreat  from  Italy,  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  and  to  re-enter  it  no  more  ;  a  promife, 
which  could  be  but  little  depended  on,  as  he 
was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  he  fhould  not  die 
contented  if  it  were  before  Rome  had  been  piL 
]agt  d  and  burnt  by  him.  His  retreat  did  not  en-* 
fure  peace  to  Italy.  Kadagaifus  returned  there 
with  his  Huns,  and  was  taken  p.rifoner,  and  put 
to  death  by  Stilicho.  Ifaurian  robbers  ravaged 
the  eaft ;  and  the  Alans  entered  Gaul.  Other 
plagues  united  with  the.  enemy.  Paleftine 
was  ravaged  by  clouds  of  locufts  ;  Alia  was  de- 
ftroved  bv  earthquakes  ;  and  the  Gauls  became 
fubjecled  to  Conftantine,  a  common  foldier, 
railed  by  his  name  to  the  throne  in  Britain,  from 
whence  he  extended  his  empire  beyond  the  feas. 
Arcadius  died  during  thefe  difturbances,  leav¬ 
ing  a  fon,  named  Theodofius,  who  was  yet  an 
infant.  'He  died  at  thirty-one  years  old,  having 
rei"ned  thirteen  years. 

This  combination  of  various  circumftances 
would  appear  to  have  been  favourable  toStilicho, 
who  was  father-in-law  to  Honorius,  married  to 
his  aunt  ;  a  great  minifter,  and  an  able  general, 
with  a  fon  already  of  an  age  to  fecond  him  in 
any  enterprise.  An  ufurper  invaded  the  Gauls, 
and  carried  !  is  cor.quefts  even  into  Spain.  Alaric 
ftill  threatened  Italy.  The  government  of  the 
eaft  devolved  to  a  child.  All  thefe  reafons  fhould 
have  weighed  with  Honorius,  to  affociate  him  in 
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the  empire,  whilft  he  entrufted  to  him  the 
charge  of  purfuing  the  ufurper  Conftantine. 
But  whether  the  imputation  were  true  or  falfe, 
the  emperor  was  bv  fome  means  perfuaded  that 
his  father-in-law  held  intelligence  with  Alaric, 
and  had  called  him  into  Italy.  Horiorius  fent 
orders  from  Pavia,  where  he  then  was,  to  Ra¬ 
venna,  where  his  father-in-law  lived,  that  he 
fhould  be  aflaffinated.  The  command  was  exe¬ 
cuted  without  difficultv,  and  he  repudiated  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  caufed  his  fon  Eucherius  to  lofe  his  head. 

The  care  with  which  thefe  executions  took  - 
place,  leaves  room  to  doubt  of  the  guilt  of 
Stilicho.  Honorius,by  his  death,  deprived  him- 
felf  of  a  great  general,  whofe  talents  he  had 
reafon  to  regret  when  ftraightened  by  Alaric, 
who  had  once  more  re-entered  Italy.  Olvmpius, 
who  fucceeded  Stilicho  as  minifter  to  Honorius, 
and:  who  was  believed  to  be  inflrumental  to  his 
death,  fignalized  the  beginning  of  his  miniftry 
by  ordering  or  fuffering  the  Roman  foldiery,  on 
the  news  of  Stilicho’s  death,  to  maffacre  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians,  whom  that 
general  had  called  into  the  ferv.ice  of  the  e  npire> 
Enraged  at  this  perfidy,  the  foldiers  from  all 
the  towns  of  Italy  fled  to  Alaric,  who  like 
a  wife  politician  made,  ufe  of  the  einforce- 
ment  to  propofe  peace  to  tiie  emperor,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  inis  paying  him  a  .ii-ipu.ated  fum,  ro 
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haften  the  deliberations  to  which  this  propofal 
gave  rife,  he  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  which  he  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mod  dreadful  extremity.  His  re- 
queft  was  granted,  and. he  raifed  the  fiege  ;  but 
fome  delay  happening  in  the  payment,  he  re¬ 
turned  a^ain  before  Rome,  and  made  other 
proportions,  which  were  rejedled  by  Honorius. 
The  Homans  not  thinking  it  neceffary  to  facrifice 
themfelves  to  the  obfiinacy  of  one  man,  received 
for  emperor  Attalus,  the  prasfedl  of  the  city,  who 
was  offered  to  them  by  Alaric.  The  Gothic 
king  treated  with  this  new  fovereign,  and  once 
more  raifed  the  fiege. 

Attalus,  when  he  beheld  Rome  delivered,  did 
not  look  on  himfelf  as  the  emperor  of  a  moment, 
but  pretended  to  impofe  conditions  on  Honc- 
rius,  to  which  this  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding,  when  his  nephew  Theodofius  arrived 
to  his  affiftance.  Arcadius,  when  dying,  had 
given  him  as  a  minifter  Anthonius,  a  great  ftatef- 
man,  and  an  honed  man.  This  fuccour  putHo- 
no’ius  in  a  fituation  to  recal  the  offer  he  had 
made  Attalus,  of  taking  him  as  a  colleague;  an 
offer  that  the  emperor  of  Alaric’si  creation  had 
haughtily  rejedfed.  He  was  alfo  imprudent 
enough  to  quarrel  with  his  protedlor,  by  whom 
he  was  depofed,  but  who  did  not  deliver  him 
to  Honorius,  who  demanded  him  at  his  hands. 

Rome  was  the'bargain  continually  in  difpute 
bettvcen  Alaric  and  Honorius  :  the  former  im- 
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plied,  if  you  do  not  grant  my  demand,  I  will 
pillage  and  deftroy  your  capital ;  whilft  the  lat¬ 
ter  yielded,  with  relufilance,  the  leaf:  he  poffibly 
could,  and  made  no  hafle  to  fatisfy  the  demands 
of  his  opponent.  During  the  delays  that  en- 
fued,  famine  made  the  mod  dreadful  ravages  in 
Rome.  Civil  war  ,  had  prevented  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  ports  by  which  pro¬ 
visions  fhould  have  arrived  being  blocked  up, 
the  people  were  reduced  to  live  on  the  mod 
loathfome  aliments.  Human  flelh  was  public¬ 
ly  fold  j  and  mothers  are  even  faid  to  have 
eaten  their  children.  Thefe  miferies  wer^  yet 
only  a  prelude  to  the  fiege,  or  rather  to  thofe 
which  followed  on  its  being  taken,  for  the  fiege 
was  not  long.  It  is  faid,  that  one  of  the  gates 
was  opened  by  a  Roman  lady,  wbo  was  (hocked 
at  the  wretched  date  of  the  people,  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  means  fo  dreadful  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  perilbing  by  hunger. 

Alaric,  when  his  foldiers  were  on  the  point  Sack  of 
of  entering  the  city,  thus  addreffed  them  :  cc  All 
*c  the  riches  of  the  wrorld  are  here  concentrated : 

“  to  you  I  abandon  them :  but  I  command  you 
“  to  fpill  the  blood  of  none  but  thofe  whom  you 
find  in  arms ;  and  to  fpare  fuch  as  take  refuge 
“  in  the  churches.”  The  pillage  lafted  three  days; 
or  according  to  fome  writers,  fix.  The  Goths  fired 
the  town  in  various  places,  and  notwithstanding 
the  orders  of  their  leader,  numbers  were  doubtlefs 
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maffacred.  Rome,  the  proud  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent,  who  had  been  called  the  capital  of  the 
univerfe,  who  had  triumphed  over  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  ftretched  the  arms  of  her  power 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  known  world, 
fell  before  a  barbarian,  who  had  not  a  foot 
of  land  he  could  call  his  own.  For  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty-three  years,  file  had  pillaged 
the  reft  of  the  world,  and  became  rich  with 
the  fpoil  of  vanquilhed  nations.  The  fate  fhe 
had  inflidted,  fire  now  buffered ;  and  felt,  in  her 
turn,  the  calamities  which  fhe  had  caufed  fo 
many  others  to  endure  Alaric  furvived  his  vic¬ 
tory  but  a  fhort  time.  Taking  with  him  his 
captives  and  his  wealth  into  Campania,  he  in- 
creafed  both  by  the  plunder  of  Apulia,  Luca- 
nia,  and  Calabria  ;  and  died  of  difeafe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhegium,  when  on  the  point 
of  palling  over  into  Africa  to  fubdue  it.  Fear¬ 
ful  left  his  allies  fhould  be  prophaned,  his  fol- 
diers  interred  them,  with  a  part  of  the  richeft  of 
the  fpoils,  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  whofe  waters 
they  turned  for  the  purpof  ■,  and  afterwards  re- 
ftored  to  their  courfe.  The  Goths  raifed  his 
brother-in-law,  Ataulphus,  to  be  his  fucceflor. 

After  contemplating  Rome  involved  in  flames, 
and  floating  in  blood,  pouring  through  all  her 
gates;  crowds  of  unfortunate  wretches,  laden 
with  . h e i  moft  valuable  effects,  which  the 
greedy  foluicry  Hill  difputed  with  them;  we  will 
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cart  a  hafty  eye  over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  to 
obferve  in  what  manner  this  vaft  coloffus  was 
deftroved,  and  became  divided.  The  trunk 
and  mutilated  parts,  without  bond  or  adherence, 
appear  in  future  fcarcely  worthy  any  rank  in 
the  political  world.  Such  were  the  effects  of 
ambitious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  great; 
and  of  patience  and  folly  on  that  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Conftantiqe,  a 
common  fwldier,  inverted  with  the  purple  in 
Britain,  had  extended  his  empire  over  the  Gauls. 
He  took  his  fon  Con  i  ns  out  of  a  monaftery,gave 
him  the  title  of  Casfar,  and  afterwards,  on  his 
bringing  Spain  under  the  authority  of  his  father, 
that  of  Auguftus.  They  were  acknowledged  by 
Honorius  when  prefled  by  Alaric.  Conftantine  • 
entered  Italy  under  pretence  of  aflifting  the 
emperor,  though  in  reality  to  appropriate  fome 
part  of  the  vaft  wreck.  In  this  project  he  was 
feconded  by  Altabucius,  general  to  the  emperor, 
whofe  treachery  was  difcovered  and  puniflied. 
This  circumftance  obliged  Conftantine  to  re¬ 
treat.  He  committed  the  defence  of  Vienne  to 
his  fon  Conftans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Spain,  and  purfued  even  into  Gaul,  by  Geron- 
cius,  the  Spanifh  leader.  Conftans  was  taken  in 
Vienne,  his  head  cut  off,  and  Conftantine  hint*- 
felf  blockaded  in  Arles  by  Geron  ius.  Ho¬ 
norius,  during  the  liege,  fent  an  able  general, 
flamed  Conftantius,  againft  him,  who  feduced  his 
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troops :  and  Geroncius,  with  only  three  hun¬ 
dred  remaining  foldiers,  returned  to  Spain ;  but 
was  killed  by  them  in  confequence  of  treating 
them  too  harfhly.  Maximus,  a  fhadow  of  an 
emperor,  created  by  Geroncius,  was  taken  by 
Conftantius,  who  fpured  his  life.  The  fame 
general  obliged  Arles  to  furrender,  notwith- 
-Handing  a  reinforcement  of  Germans,  who  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  aid  of  Conftantine.  The  principal 
article  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  lives  of 
Conftantine  and  his  brother  Julian  fhould  be 
fpared.  They  took  holy  orders,  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  to  the  emperor:  but,  in  violation  of 
the  faith  of  treaties,  Honorius  put  them  never- 
thelefs  to  death. 

Jovinus,  defcended  from  a  good  family  among 
the  Gauls,  under  the  protedlion  of  Ataulphus, 
the  fucceflbr  of  Alaric,  and  with  the  affiftance 
cf  a  king  of  the  Alans,  and  a  prince  of  the  Bur- 
gnndians,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror,  and  aflociated  with  him  his  brother  Se- 
baftian.  He  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  quarrel  with 
Ataulphus,  who  put  Sebaftian  to  death,  and  fold. 
Jovinus  to  the  emperor  for  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
of  wl  i  h  his  army  w7as  in  need.  Honorius  did 
not  fpaie  him  any  more  than  another  ufurper, 
Hnraclianus.  The  latter,  who,  after  aflu  ning  the 
j  in  Africa,  had  ventured  to  brave  the 

eu  pcror  in  Italy,  again  driven  back  to  his  firft: 
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ftation,  was  murdered  by  fame  foldiers,  eager 
for  the  price  put  on  his  head. 

Ataulphus,  who  was  a  chief  perfon  in  all 
thefe  cataftrophes,  efpoufed  Flacidia  the  lifter 
of  Honorius,  who  had  been  taken  by  Alaric  at 
the  facking  of  Rome.  Attalus,  whom  Alaric 
had  formerly  made  emperor,  aftifted  at  the  ce¬ 
remony  ;  and  was  once  more  inverted  with  the 
purple  by  Ataulphus,  who  wilhed  to  intimidate 
his  brother-in-law,  and  force  him  to  a  durable 
treaty  of  peace.  Ataulphus  being  killed  in 
Spain,  Attalus,  the  fport  of  fortune,  was  after 
his  death  taken  and  retaken,  and  at  length 
confined  in  the  illands  of  Lipari;  his  right  hand, 
or  as  others  fay  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off,  to  prevent  his  writing.  He  lived 
there  quietly.  He  was  a  man  rather  calculated 
for  pleafure  than  bufinefs ;  and  after  having 
been  ftyled  emperor,  was  not  alhamed  to  ling 
an  epithalamium  of  his  own  compofitionin  pub¬ 
lic,  at  the  marriage  of  Placidia.  This  princefs, 
when  left  a  widow,  was  married  againft  her 
will,  by  her  brother  Honorius,  to  his  general 
Conrtantius  ;  yet  from  this  forced  marriage  a 
.fon  was  born,  named  Valentinian.  Honorius 
aflbeiated  his  brother  in-law  in  the  empire,  who 
enjoyed  the  honour  but  feven  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  died:  Theodolius,  the  emperor  of 
the  eaft,  having  never  acknowledged  him. 

This  prince  governed  under  the  tuition  of  his 
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dfter  Pulcheria,  who  took  the  reins  of  empire 
into  her  hands,  wuth  the  approbation  of  the 
minifter  Anthemius  ;  and  though  only  fixteen 
years  of  age,  the  wed  a  great  capacity  for  go¬ 
vernment.  Pulcheria  was  equally  miftrefs  of 
the  court  and  of  the  date.  She  engaged  her 
brother,  over  whom  die  had  the  greateft  afcen- 
dancy,  to  difmifs  the  eunuch  Antiochus,  who 
was  obnoxious  to  her;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
her  own  power,  looked  out  for  a  wife  for  him, 
who,  being  obliged  to  her,  might  fupport  the 
credit  of  fuch  a  benefa&refs ;  and  chance  pre^ 
fented  to  her  the  perfon  die  was  fe eking. 

Athenais,  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  phv- 
lofopher,  by  whom  die  had  been  educated  with 
uncommon  care,  on  the  death  of  her  father 
was,  by  her.  two  brothers  Gefius  and  Aurelian, 
deprived  of  her  due  portion  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  reputation  for  judice  which  Pub 
cheria  had  gained  through  the  whole  empire, 
the  Athenian  maid  came  to  claim  the  prote&ion 
of  that  princefs  at  Condantinople.  Her  fenfe 
and  her  charms  pleafed  Pulcheria,  who  after 
having  feveral  times  heard  her  fpeak,  judged 
that  fuch  a  wife  would  enfure  the  happinefs  of 
her  brother.  She  caufed  her  to  be  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Eudocia,and  concluded  the  marriage, 
which  anfwered  not  the  hopes  die  had  conceived 
from  it. 

W hilffc  the  empire  of  the  eaft  was  thus  go¬ 
verned  by  women,  that  of  the  weft  was  no  lefs 
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fo,  from  the  afcendancy  which  Placidia  main¬ 
tained  over  Honorius.  Such  was  the  affe&ion 
which  fublifted  between  the  brother  and  lifter, 
that  the  courtiers — often  as  deteftable  in  their 
calumnies  as  mean  in  their  flatteries — publithed 
that  it  exceeded  the  bounds  of  brotherly  and 
flfterly  love.  Their  malignant  infinuations  de- 
ftroyed  this  union,  for  they  perfuaded  Honorius 
that  the  widow  of  Ataulphus  too  well  remember¬ 
ed  fhe  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  monarch  of 
the  Goths,  and  that  Ihe  now  difcovered  to  them 
the  fecrets  of  the  empire.  The  coolnefs  which 
enfued  between  them  from  this  fuggeftion 
obliged  Placidia  to  retire  to  Conftantinople. 
Whilft  (lie  and  her  fon  Valentinian  were  there, 
Honorius  died  of  a  dropfy,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  not  having  lived  quite 
fixty.  He  was  a  prince  better  ferved  by  his 
generals  and  by  events  then  his  indolence  de¬ 
fer ved. 

John  his  fecretary  was  proclaimed  emperor ;  xheodo. 
being  fupported  by  Aetius,  a  very  able  general,  vaJnti- 
who  undertook  to  engage  the  Huns  to  a£l  ™^UI* 
again!!;  Theodofius,  fliould  this  prince  refufe  to 
acknowledge  him.  But  the  emperor  of  the 
eaft:  anticipated  the  attempts  of  Aetius  ;  and  he 
fent  his  aunt  Placidia  into  the  weft  with  her  fon 
Valentinian,  whom  he  inverted  with  the  fupreme 
authority  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  They 
were  accompanied  by  an  army  commanded  by 
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by  Ardaburius  and  his  fon  Afpar.  The  father 
fent  his  fon  with  the  cavalry  by  land,  and  him- 
felf  embarked  with  the  infantry :  a  dreadful 
tempeft  difperfed  the  fleet,  and  the  veffel  which 
carried  Ardaburius  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft. 
He  was  taken  and  conduced  to  John  at  Ravenna, 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  left  him 
entirely  at  his  liberty  in  the  town.  The  prifoner 
abufed  this  indulgence,  for  obferving  that  the 
foldiers  of  John  were  not  well  affected  to  him, 
he  fent  intelligence  to  his  fon  Afpar,  who  had 
arrived  fafely  by  land,  with  orders  to  come  in 
hafte  to  Ravenna.  He  arrived  there,  and  finding 
all  its  gates  open,  feized  on  John,  and  fent  him 
to  Placidia,  who  caufed  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 
Aetius,  w’ho  arrived  too  late  with  a  large  party 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Germans,  found 
it  lefs  expedient  to  continue  the  war  than  to 
make  peace.  He  was  received  into  favour,  and 
named  general  of  a  great  part  of  the  troops  of 
the  empire. 

But  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  contented 
with  a  divided  command,  and  faw  wdth  jealous 
eyes  the  eftimation  in  which  count  Bonifacius 
wras  held;  an  officer  commendable  both  for  his 
virtue  and  abilities.  Of  the  latter  he  gave  proof 
in  Africa,  which  he  had  defended  with  great 
valour  and  ability  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
ufu.per  John.  He  reftored  there  an  order  and 
regularity,  which  have  obtained  him  the  .apr 
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plaufe  of  hiftorians.  The  emprefs  Placidia  more 
particularly  prized  the  fidelity  of  count  Boni- 
facius  :  but  to  her  the  treacherous  Aetius  faid,  ot 
infinuated  ;  “  Do  you  believe  it  is  for  you  that 
“  he  preferred  Africa?  Be  allured  his  labours 
“  there  were  only  for  himfelf;  and  that  it  is  his 
w  intention  to  make  ufe  of  the  firft  opportunity 
“  to  fettle  himfelf  there  in  independence.  Would 
“  you  have  him  throw  off  the  mafk,  order  him 
“  to  come  to  Rome,  and  you  will  fee  if  he  will 
“  obey  you.”  At  the  fame  time  that  Aetius 
inftilled  thefe  unjuft  fufpicions  into  the  princefs* 
he  wrote  word  to  Bonifacius,  that  the  emprefs 
had  laid  a  plan  for  his  deftruftion  ;  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  end,  would  Ihortly  recal  him.  The 
unfortunate  prince  being  thus  prepofleffed,  re- 
fufed  to  obey  her  fummons.  Placidia  then  no 
longer  doubting  the  truth  of  what  Aetius  had 
faid,  caufed  Bonifacius  to  be  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  ftate  ;  whilft  Aetius  obtained  his  wifh  of 
being  named  generaliffimo  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  empire. 

The  count  defeated  the  firft  army  fent  againft: 
him  3  but  thinking  himfelf  too  weak  to  refift 
alone  the  forces  which  were  preparing  againft 
him,  he  called  in  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
to  his  afliftance.  The  principal  condition  of 
their  treaty  was,  that  they  fhould  divide  Africa 
between  them.  Genferic,  with  this  expefta- 
tion,  quitted  Spain*  accompanied  by  his  whole 
people,  men,  women,  and  children*  Whilft 
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this  colony  feized  whole  countries  and  towns; 
fome  friends  of  Bonifacius, amazed  at  thisaflocia- 
tion  of  his  with  the  Vandals,,  whom  they  knew 
he  did  not  love,  obtained  leave  from  Placidia  to 
go  and  be  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  al¬ 
teration  in  him.  The  count  (hewing  them  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  Aetius,  affured  them 
he  fhould  never  have  proceeded  to  fuch  extremi¬ 
ties,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life.  They 
took  this  letter  back  with  them,  and  put  it  into 
•  the  hands  of  the  emprefs:  but  Aetius  was  at  that 
moment  victorious  in  Gaul,  and  it  was  no  fit 
time  to  punilh  his  treachery ;  perhaps  it  was 
not  even  fafe  to  let  him  know  it  had  reached  the 
ears  of  his  fuperiors.  Placidia,  therefore,  dif- 
fembled  ;  and  writing  in  terms  the  moft  flatter¬ 
ing  to  Bonifacius,  entreated  him  to  induce  the 
Vandals  to  leave  Africa.  The  count  entered  in 
earneft  into  the  views  of  the  emprefs,  and  offer¬ 
ed  them  confiderable  (urns  if  they  would  retreat ; 
but  they  had  overran  the  whole  province,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  three  cities,  of  which  Carthage, 
its  capital,  was  one.  Genferic  anfwered  Boni— 
facius  only  by  infults;  and  cutting  to  pieces  his 
few  remaining  foldiers,  fliut  him  up  in  Carthage. 
Bonifacius  maintained  himfelf  in  it  for  more  thaa 
a  year ;  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  furren- 
der ;  and  had  the  mifery  of  beholding  all  Africa 
ravaged  in  the  mod  cruel  manner  by  the  barba¬ 
rians  whom  he  had  invited  thither. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Ravenna  he  was  received 
with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftindlion,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  command  of  an  army  ;  a  favour 
which  (hewed  Aetius  that  his  perfidy  was  difco- 
vered.  He  thought  proper  to  confiderthe  com* 
mand  given  to  Bonifacius  as  an  unjuft  derogation 
from  his  honour;  and  the  two  generals  foon  took 
the  field  to  fupport  their  mutual  pretenfions*  In 
the  battle  which  enfued,  Bonifacius  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  Pelagia,  if 
ever  fhe  wifhed  to  marry  again,  to  efpoufe  none 
but  Aetius,  when  he  fhould  be  a  widower  *  a  re¬ 
commendation  which,  whether  it  was  a  mark  of 
attachment  or  contempt,  remains  doubtful.  The 
vidtor  retired  amongfi  the  Huns,  from  whence 
he  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  Plach 
dia  was  happy  enough  in  being  able  to  make  hef 
peace  with  him,  by  receiving  him  at  court,  and 
reftoring  him  to  his  former  offices. 

The  emprefs  had,  at  this  time,  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  marrying  her  fon  Valentinian  to  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodofius  ;  but  almoft  at  the 
fame  moment,  experienced  one  of  the  greatefl 
vexations  a  mother  can  fuffer  :  her  daughter 
Honoria  had  defcended  to  a  very  fufpicious  con¬ 
nexion  with  one  of  her  domeftics;  and  though 
but  fix  teen  years  of  age,  it  was  difcovered,  that 
no  lefs  intriguing  than  amorous,  fhe  maintained 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Huns  ;  to  whom  fhe  had  even  fent  a  ring,  2nd 
preffed  him  to  enter  Italy  with  an  army,  and 
claim  her  as  his  fpoufe.  It  wras  neceflary  to  re¬ 
move  her  from  the  court  of  the  weft,  which  had 
been  the  fcene  of  her  dif°race.  She  was  fent 

O 

into  that  of  the  eaft,  which  was  at  that  time  agi¬ 
tated  by  a  fcene  no  lefs  difgraceful.  And  from 
an  apple,  which  proved  the  true  apple  of  dif- 
cord,  arofe  the  caufe.  It  feems  poffible,  that 
Athenais,  when  converted  into  Eudocia,  had 
not  fufficiently  difearded  the  familiarities  of  pri¬ 
vate  life;  and  that  from  thence  arofe  thofe  im¬ 
prudences  w'hich  gave  uneafmefs  to  her  huf- 
band  Theodofius.  A  thoughtlefs  act,  perhaps 
of  innocence,  brought  them  to  a  crifis.  The 
emperor  had  been  prefented  with  an  apple  of 
lingular  fize  and  beauty  ;  which  thinking  a  pre- 
fent  worthy  the  emprefs,  he  fent  to  her.  Eudo¬ 
cia,  who  took  too  much  pleafure  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  Paulinus,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  fent  it  to  him  ;  and 
he,  ignorant  from  whence  it  came,  brought  it 
once  more  to  the  emperor.  As  he  received  it, 
jealoufy  entered,  or  increafed,  in  the  heart  of 
Theodofius.  He  fummoned  the  emprefs,  and 
enquired  of  her  what  fhe  had  done  with  the 
'  fruit  he  had  fent  her.  Eudocia,  not  daring  to 
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acknowledge  her  having  prefented  it  to  Paulinus, 
anfwered,  that  fhe  had  eaten  it ;  upon  which 
the  emperpr  fhowed  her  the  apple,  and  ordered 
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Paulinus  to  be  inftantly  put  to  death.  Indifference 
fucceeded  to  the  love  he  had  borne  to  her ;  and 
finding  herfelf  even  more  than  neglected,  Hie 
afked  leave  to  retire  to  Jerufalem.  She  lived 
there  in  fplendor,  with  the  wealth  which  the 
emperor  had  beftowed  on  her,  and  of  which  he 
left  her  in  poffellion,  but  without  authority  ; 
and  did  not  die  till  twenty  years  after  her  dift 
grace. 

Thus  the  intention  of  Pulcheria,  which  was 
to  beftow  a  wife  on  her  brother  who  fliould  ren¬ 
der  him  happy,  was  not  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
To  thefe  domeftic  vexations  wrere  united,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  that  of  feeing  his 
people  inceffantly  attacked  and  tormented  by 
the  barbarians.  A  cotemporary  author  has,  in 
a  work  of  reputation,  characterized  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  who  then  laboured  at  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  empire ;  and  thus  delineates 
them :  “  The  Goths,”  fays  he,  “  are  deceitful, 
“  but  their  morals  are  pure.  The  Alans  are  let's 
“  chafte,  but  alfo  lefs  deceitful.  The  Franks 
“  are  cunning,  lying,  and  fo  perfidious,  that  falfe 
“  oaths  pafs  amongft  them  for  trifles.  The  Saxons 
“  are  obdurate,  but  have  the  greateft  abhorrence 
**  of  intemperance.  The  Gepidas  are  cruel ;  the 
“  H  uns  cunning  and  diffolute  ;  the  Germans 
“  drunken ;  the  Alans  greedy  of  prey.  Thefe 
“  vices,”  adds  this  author,  “  are  much  lefs  crimi- 
“  nal  amongft  thefe  barbarians  than  with  the 
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(l  Romans,  who  are  taught  the  laws  of  chriftian 
“  morality.  Yet  they  cannot  exift  without 
“  haunts  of  debauchery ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  frequent  them  themfelves, 
((  yet  fuffer  them  for  the  Romans,  who  have 
(c  eftablithed  their  religion  amongft  them.”  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  of  thefe  nations 
as  yet  exift  had  not  preferved  the  evil  habits  and 
vices  of  their  anceftors.  To  the  curb  of  religion, 
which  our  author  allows  to  have  been  fo  ufelefs  to 
the  Romans  of  his  time,  Theodofius  added  that 
of  the  laws,  by  a  cohesion  which  was  called  the 
Theodofian  code.  It  did  not  laft  fo  long  in  the 
eaft,  which,  was  its  cradle,  as  in  the  weft,  where 
it  became  generally  adopted  by  the  Goths,  Vifi- 
goths,  Franks,  Germans,  and  other  barbarians, 
who  conquered  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Gauls. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of 
the  weft,  and  the  Romans  who  had  intermixed 
with  them,  infenfibly  difappeared  from  thefe 
miferable  regions,  driven  out  and  defpoiled  j  or 
become,  even  in  their  own  domains,  the  vaf- 
fals  of  their  oppreftbrs.  At  the  name  of  thefe 
undifciplined  hordes  they  trembled,  and  more 
than  all  at  the  dreadful  one  of  Attila.  The 
emperors  no  longer  defended  themfelves  with 
iron,  but  with  gold  ;  and,  to  their  fharne,  by  poi- 
fon  and  aflaffination.  Upon  the  leaft  difpleafure 
fhewn  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Huns,  he  receive 
ed  from  them  embaffies  of  fupplication  ;  whilft 
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if  he  wilhed  to  enrich  any  of  his  courtiers,  he 
charged  them  with  fome  commilfion  to  thofe  ti¬ 
mid  and  daftardly  courts,  well  convinced  from 
experience  they  would  return  from  them  laden 
with  prefents. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  anxieties,  Theodofius 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  after  having  reigned  forty-two.  No  praife 
is  bellowed  on  him,  but  that  of  being  very  pious  : 
a  great  eulogium  to  a  private  man,  but  which 
alone  is  not  fufficient  for  an  emperor.  His  filler 
Pulcheria  had  divided  the  empire  with  him;  and; 
excepting  the  title,  he  had  left  to  her  the  whole 
power,  which  it  depended  on  herfelf  only  to 
have  abufed,  as  his  minilters  had  done.  Theo. 
dofius  placed  a  blind  confidence  in  them,  which 
often  proved  injurious  to  his  fubjedts ;  who, 
notwithftanding  his  good  inclinations,  were  not 
happy  under  his  reign.  His  filler,  who  wilhed 
to  Ihew  him  the  danger  of  fuch  blindnefs  of 
trull,  prefented  him  one  day  an  act  to  fign,  by 
which  he  yielded  up  the  emprefs  Eudocia  to  her 
as  a  Have  ;  and  when  he  had  figned,  bade  him 
read  it.  He  was  confounded,  and  promifed 
more  attention  in  future  ;  but  who  ever  faw  an 
indolent  man  corredted  ? 

Pulcheria,  by  the  death  of  Theodofius,  re-  puvheru 
mained  foie  miltrefs  of  the  empire ;  which  it  ^Marclan> 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  one  n  ore 
'capable  of  governing.  But  as  no  woman  had 
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reigned  alone  in  either  empire,  fhe  refolved  on 
marrying,  notwithfianding  the  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity  which  fhe  had  made.  Her  choice  fell 
on  Marcian,  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  his  virtues 
and  good  qualities.  She  informed  him  of  her 
intention  of  invelting  him  with  the  fovereign 
power,  by  marrying  him,  on  condition  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  live  and  die  a  virgin.  He 
promifed,  and  Pulcheria  caufed  him  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor.  Her  choice  was  generally 
applauded,  and  the  marriage  celebrated  with 
the  utmoft  pomp.  Pulcheria  was  fifty  years 
old  at  the  time  it  took  place.  Valentinian,  who 
might  have  claimed  the  empire  of  the  eaft,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Theodofius,  approved  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  acknowledged  Marcian  as  emperor.  This 
prince  had  rifen  by  merit  only,  ftep  by  ftep, 
from  the  ftation  of  a  common  foldier  to  fovereign 
power. 

Whilft  the  throne  of  the  eaft  gained  ftrength 
by  the  fupport  of  a  man,  that  of  the  weft  was 
feen  to  totter  at  the  death  of  a  woman.  Pla- 
cidia,  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  whofe  fon  in 
advanced  life  had  left  to  her  the  fame  power 
fhe  had  exercifed  in  his  minority,  died.  Taught 
by  adverfity  during  her  marriages,  file  had  go¬ 
verned  with  wifdom,  and  with  as  much  fuccefs 
as  the  nature  of  circumftances  would  allow.  Her 
@yes?  were  fparcely  clofed  before  Valentiniaq  re^ 
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ceived  an  embaffy  from  Attila,  demanding  his 
filer  Honoria  in  marriage  ;  and  as  a  right  to  this 
claim  he  (hewed  the  ring  which  the  princefs 
had  fent  him,  aiking  the  half  of  the  weflern  em¬ 
pire  for  her  portion.  Valentinian  extricated 
himfelf  from  this  difficulty  by  the  gold  he  laviffied 
on  the  monarch  of  the  Huns j  and  by  the  fame 
means  averted  this  fcourge  from  Italy,  which 
already  hung  over  Gaul,  where  the  emperor 
oppofed  him  by  his  general  Aetius.  Seven 
hundred  thoufand  combatants  who  fwelled  the 
army  of  Attila,  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Ca- 
talaunum.  But  even  after  this  defeat,  the  king 
of  the  Huns  had  fufficient  force  remaining  to 
make  himfelf  dreaded  in  Italy,  whither  he  re¬ 
tired,  facking  the  cities,  and  deftroying  the 
country.  Thither  Aetius  followed  him,  and 
partly  by  his  power,  partly  by  his  addrefs,  induc¬ 
ed  him  by  fair  promifes  to  return  once  more  to 
ravage  Gaul ;  where  once  more  he  was  conquered 
by  Thorifmund  king  of  the  Vifigoths  By  his 
death,  in  confequence  of  a  debauch,  the  earth 
was  delivered  from  this  warrior,  who  had  never 
fuffered  mankind  to  enjoy  any  repofe,  and  had 
never  enjoyed  any  himfelf. 

Valentinian  appears  to  have  promifed  more 
to  Aetius  in  his  hour  of  diftrefs,  than  when  once 
out  of  danger  he  was  willing  to  perform  ;  thus 
.was  the  giving  his  daughter  Eudocia  in  marriage 
to  Gaudentius,  the  fon  of  that  general.  The 
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preffing  reprefentations  made  by  the  father  to 
fecure  this  honour  for  his  fon,  gave  a  handle  to 
their  calumniators  to  make  it  believed  that 
Aetius  afpired  to  the  empire.  Valentinian,  un¬ 
der  this  perfuafion,  ordered  the  general  alone 
into  his  apartment,  and  himfelf  ran  him  through 
with  his  fword.  All  his  friends,  fucceffively  call¬ 
ed  in  like  manner,  were  maffacred  on  the  fame 
foot.  “  Thus  perifhed,”  fays  an  hiftorian,  “  by 
“  the  hand  of  the  vileft  man  in  the  empire,  the 
£C  greateft  general  of  the  age.”  Yet  were  we 
tempted  to  pity  him,  it  were  fufficient  to  recal  to 
mind  the  death  of  count  Bonifacius.  The  emperor 
exulting  in  his  atrocity,  and  defirous  of  having  it 
praifed,  afked  a  Roman  if  he  had  not  done  well 
to  get  rid  of  Aetius :  I  know  not,”  he  anfwered, 
“  if  you  have  done  well  or  ill ;  but  you  appear 
“  to  me  to  have  made  ufe  of  your  left  hand,  to 
“  cut  off  your  right.”. 

The  emperor  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged 
to  this  black  action  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
Maximus,  whom  he  had  heinoufly  offended, 
and  who  knew  he  could  not  avenge  himfelf  on 
the  emperor,  or  would  at  ieaft  be  punifhed  for 
his  revenge,  whilft  Aetius  was  living  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  joined  the  enemies  of  that  general,  and  ex¬ 
cited  this  weak  prince  to  the  commiffion  of  fo 
deteftable  an  adtion.  Having  deprived  the  em¬ 
peror  of  this  fupport,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
employed  on  the  punifhment  of  the  infamous 
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conduft  of  Valentinian  toward  his  wife:  a 
woman  as  admirable  for  her  beauty,  as  eftimable 
for  her  worth.  The  emperor  having  became  paf- 
fionately  enamoured  of  her,  and  defpairing  of 
feducing,  had  ufed  the  moft  perfidious  treachery, 
as  well  as  violence,  toward  her.  Having  en¬ 
gaged  her  hufband  in  gaming,  he  gained  every 
thing  he  had  about  him,  even  to  his  feal,  of 
which  he  was  no  fooner  in  potTeffion,  than  he 
fent  it  to  the  wife  of  Maximus,  as  a  teftimony 
of  her  hufband’s  defire  that  fhe  ffiould  come  to 
the  palace.  Unfufpedlingly  (he  obeyed,  and  was 
fhewn  to  a  remote  apartment,  where,  in  fpite  of 
her  tears  and  prayers,  the  perfidious  monfier 
fatisfied  his  paffion.  On  returning  home,  fhe 
loaded  her  hufband  with  reproaches,  believing 
him  an  accomplice  in  the  treachery.  Maximus, 
naturally  gentle,  and  an  enemy  to  intrigues,  was 
provoked  by  fo  black  a  crime  :  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  railing  other  malcontents  againft  a 
prince  who  was  defpifed,  and  when  Aetius  no 
longer  lived  to  defend  him,  little  feared.  There  is 
no  example  of  any  emperor  being  affaffinated 
with  fuch  tranquillity.  He  was  walking  in  the 
Campus  Martius  jn  the  fight  of  the  people,  and 
furrounded  by  his  court,  yet  not  one  offered  to 
defend  him.  Luxurious,  effeminate,  and  no 
■vvarrior  ;  he  was  not  even  a  traveller.  He 
went,  fay  authors,  from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  and 
from  Ravenna  to  Romp,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
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thefe  towns  remained  fhut  up  in  his  palace, 
with  a  tribe  of  eunuchs,  to  whom  be  was  more 
attached  than  to  his  emprefs  Eudoxia,  though 
(lie  was  one  of  the  fineft  women  of  her  time. 
He  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
nineteen. 

455.  Either  through  policy  or  revenge,  Maximus 
obliged  Eudoxia  to  efpoufe  him ;  but  this  princefs, 
who  in  fpite  of  his  faults  had  loved  her  hulband, 
could  not  behold  hfirfelf  in  the  arms  of  his  mur¬ 
derer,  without  the  defire  of  being  difengaged 
from  fo  humiliating  a  ftate.  Expecting  no  fuc- 
cour  from  Marcian  who  had  loft  Pulcheria,  and 
whofe  forces  were  employed  in  the  eaft,  the 
addreffed  herfelf  to  Genferic  king  of  the  Vandals, 
to  induce  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  ally  Valentinian,  and  take  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  affaflin.  He  arrived  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  fleet  from  Africa,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  The  terrified  Romans  fled  in 
crowds  from  the  town,  with  Maximus  at  their 
head  ;  when  the  people,  difgufted  with  his 
cowardice,  purfued  with  a  fhower  of  ftones, 
and  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  as  well  as  his  fon 
Palladius,  wffiom  he  had  efpoufed  to  the  eldeft 
of  Eudoxia’s  daughters.  The  Vandals  during 
fifteen  days  pillaged  Rome  at  their  leifure, 
loaded  their  veffels  with  whatever  was  moft 
valuable,  and  carried  off  Eudoxia  and  her  two 
daughters  into  flavery. — A  juft  reward  for  the 
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confidence  fhe  had  placed  in  a  prince  more 
eager  after  booty,  than  defirous  of  the  glory  of 
prote&ing  an  unfortunate  family. 

Power  was  then  the  chief  right,  and  the  em¬ 
pire  was  his  who  could  procure  foldiers  enough 
to  fubdue  it.  No  man  exceeded  Ricimer  in 
this  refpeft.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
of  the  Suevi,  and  from  his  earlieft  youth  efteemed 
by  the  Roman  armies.  His  penegyrifts  have 
called  him,  “  The  greateft  captain  of  his  time, 
“  the  invincible— more  courageous  then  Sylla — 
“  more  prudent  than  Fabius — more  amiable 
“  than  Metellus — more  eloquent  than  Applus 
“  — more  refolute  than  Fulvius — and  more  ex- 
“  pert  than  Camillus.”  His  ambition  was  not 
to  be  an  emperor,  but  to  make  others  fo : 
during  the  three  months  which  Maximus  reigned, 
he  had  given  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
empire  to  Avitus,  who  was  before  general  in 
Gaul.  He,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Maximus, 
had  himfelf  taken  the  purple  :  but  Ricimer  de¬ 
prived  him  of  both  purple  and  the  government  j 
and  inftead  of  the  fceptre  placed  in  his  hands 
the  crozier  of  Placentia,  of  which  place  he  be¬ 
came  bifliop. 

Ricimer  put  Majorianus  in  his  room  on  the 
throne  of  the  weft  :  on  that  of  the  eaft  Leo  was 
feated,  on  the  death  of  Marcian ;  which  latter 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  great  piety 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  without  thofe  amiable 
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qualities  in  him  cauiing  any  derogation  from  the 
courage  or  majefty  becoming  an  emperor.  His 
gratitude  toward  Pulcheriais  defervedly  praifed, 
whofe  laft  wi  flies  he  refpefled,  and  fulfilled  with 
exafirnefs.  Leo,  who  has  been  furnamed  the 
Great,  or  from  his  country,  Leo  of  Thrace,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  refufal  of  Afpar  and  his  fon 
Ardaburius  ;  two  powerful  nobles,  who,  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  arians,  ventured  not  to 
affume  the  diadem.  They  fixed  their  choice  on 
Leo,  in  hopes  of  governing  him  ;  and  Ricimer, 
from  the  fame  motive,  fixed  on  Majorianus,  in 
whom  he  found  better  talents  for  war,  and  more 
eftimable  qualities  than  he  defired,  of  which  foon 
becoming  diftruftful,  he  raifed  Severus  to  his 
place. 

Severus,  It  is  believed,  that,  not  experiencing  in  this 

Anthemius,  new  emperor  the  docility  he  had  expected,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  poifoned;  and  according  to  his 
choice  the  Romans,  with  general  approbation,  in¬ 
verted  Anthemius,  count  of  the  eaft,  a  patrician 
and  proconful,with  the  purple.  He  pofTeffed  qua¬ 
lities  which  gave  rife  to  the  greateft  hopes  from 
his  government.  Defirous  of  attaching  Ricimer, 
he  bellowed  on  him  his  elded  daughter  in  mar- 
.riage  ■>  but  no  favour  was  capable  of  confining  a 
man  of  a  difpofition  fo  turbulent  as  Ricimer, 
W'hofe  paffion  for  power  was  continually  ftrength- 
ened  by  fuccefs  in  his  military  exploits.  Con- 
ftantly  armed,  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
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whom  he  kept  in  continual  employ,  he  was  not 
contented  with  maintaining  on  foot  a  numerous 
army  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  but  led  it  to 
its  extremities,  both  by  fea  and  by  land,  and 
ihewed  equal  ability  on  both  elements. 

Anthemius  and  Ricimer  lived  for  live  years  in  472. 
good  linderdanding ;  an  underftanding  which 
mud  have  been  fomewhat  difficult  to  preferve  be¬ 
tween  an  emperor,  who  could  not  but  be  jealous 
of  his  authority,  and  a  fubjeft  fo  powerful.  The 
moment  arrived,  when  they  thought  it  impoffible 
to  maintain  it  any  longer.  It  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  who  fird  thought  of  ridding 
himfelf  of  the  other ;  perhaps  both  at  the  fame 
indant.  But  Ricimer  being  the  ftrongeft,  at¬ 
tacked  Anthemius  in  Rome.  The  inhabitants, 
by  whom  he  was  beloved,  fuffered  the  lad  exj, 
tremities  of  famine  in  his  defence.  But  Rome 
being  at  length  taken  by  affiault,  Ricimer  re¬ 
newed  the  crimes  of  Alaric  and  Genferic,  put 
Anthemius  to  death,  and  proclaimed  Olvbrius 
in  his  dead.  The  latter  lived  but  a  fhort  time, 
and  Ricimer  himfelf  funk  under  a  diforder  of 
the  bowels,  which  carried  him  off  two  months 
after  his  facking  of  Rome. 

Leo,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  taking  umbrage  that 
after  the  death  of  01ybrius,Glycerius,the  nephew 
of  Ricimer,  who  was  fupportedby  Gondibal,  had 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  named  emperor  of  the  welt 
at  Ravenna,  raifed  a  rival  againd  him,  Julius 
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Nepos,  who  took  Glycerius  prifoner  and  ftript 
him  of  the  purple,  after  he  had  worn  it  one 
year.  Glycerius  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  ordained  bifhop  of  Salon®  in  Dalmatia. 
Nepos  nominating  Oreftes  general  of  his  army, 
was  by  him  depofed,  and  thought  himfelf  happy 
to  find  in  his  fall  an  afylum  at  Salon®,  near  Gly¬ 
cerius  whom  he  had  dethroned.  Many  were  the 
reflexions  they  mud  have  made  on  the  vicifli  tildes 
of  fortune.  Oreftes  would  not  take  the  title  of 
emperor,  but  beftowed  it  on  his  fon  Auguftus,  as 
yet  a  child,  who  was  called  by  the  diminutive 
of  that  name,  Auguftulus. 

ctofe  of  the  Under  this  emperor,  whofe  name  was  fignifi- 

^irc,e476.m  catory  of  his  feeblenefs,  the  barbarians,  who  had 
ferved  by  the  name  of  allies  in  the  Roman  armies, 
demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as  a 
reward  for  their  fervices.  Oreftes  refufing  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  they  revolted,  and 
chofe  Odoacer  for  their  chief,  whofe  birth  and 
country  are  alike  unknown  ;  but  whether  Goth, 
Rngian,  or  of  whatever  nation,  he  fhewed  himfelf 
alike  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and  go¬ 
verning  a  ftate.  From  his  advantageous  ftature, 
he  had  been  received  into  the  troops  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  he  had  fummoned  Oreftes  to  allow  the 
diftribution  of  lands ;  and  on  his  perfifting  in  a 
refufal,  he  befieged  him  in  Pavia,  the  ftrongeft  for- 
trefs  in  Italy,  which  he  took,  and  put  Oreftes  to 
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death.  From  thence  he  haftened  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  found  Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes, 
whom  he  treated  in  the  like  manner;  but  fpared 
young  Auguftulus,  and  contented  himfelf,  in 
confideration  of  his  youth,  with  depriving  him 
of  the  imperial  ornaments.  He  did  not  adopt 
them  himfelf,  but  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  weft.  Britain 
had  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Romans  * 
Spain  was  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Goths  and 
Suevi ;  and  Africa,  in  that  of  the  Vandals. 
Gaul  was  divided  amongft  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans.  At  length  Italy 
herfelf,  and  Rome  the  magnificent,  which  had 
for  fo  many  ages  impofed  laws  on  the  reft  of  the 
world,  became  enflaved  by  a  barbarian,  whofe 
family  and  country  were  unknown.  The  fall  of 
this  ftate,  the  greateft  which  ever  exifted,  prin¬ 
cipally,  no  doubt,  enfued  from  the  corruption  of 
its  fubje£ts ;  and  the  indolence,  luxury,  and 
ambition,  of  its  princes.  But  its  immediate  caufe 
was  the  imprudence  of  admitting  fwarms  of 
barbarians  into  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and 
having  confiderable  feparate  bodies  of  them  in 
the  Roman  armies,  commanded  by  leaders  of 
their  own  nation.  Thefe  people  became  more 
powerful  than  the  native  Romans,  and  enabled 
to  refill:  the  emperors  and  difpofe  of  the  empire  j 
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in  fhort,  to  become  the  matters  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  them  into  their  fervice. 

This  great  revolution  took  place  five  hundred 
and  feven  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  monarchy  by  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  and 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty-nine  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Writers  have  not  failed  to 
remark  that  the  empire  begun  in  Auguftus,  and 
ended  in  a  prince  who  was  called  by  a  diminutive 
of  the  fame  name. 

Greek  Empire. 

Leo  ftill  governed  the  eaft,  and  was  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  Anthemius,  who  fell  a  viftim  to 
the  jealoufy  of  Ricimer,  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  the  throne.  Leo,  raifed  by  Afpar 
and  Ardaburius,  found  means  to  maintain  him- 
felf  in  oppofition  to  thofe  two  men  5  and 
even  to  get  rid  of  thefe  troublefome  proteflors, 
who  foon  whhed  to  difplace  him.  He  had  a 
younger  daughter  named  Ariadne,  whom  he 
united  to  Zeno,  of  an  illuftrious  Ifaurian  family. 
He  made  him  a  patrician,  captain  of  his  guards, 
and  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  the  eaft, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  empire;  but  he 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  people  or  the  fenate 
of  Conftantinople.  Wherefore,  to  prevent  the 
imperial  fceptre  from  quitting  the  hands  of  his 
family,  Leo,  now  old  and  infirm>  created  his 
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grandfon  Leo,  Caefar,  the  offspring  of  Zeno  and 
Ariadne.  The  old  emperor,  after  a  reign  of 
feventeen  years,  died  of  a  flux,  and  the  em- 
prefs  Verina  compafled  the  attainment  of  what 
her  hufband  had  been  obliged  to  give  up.  She 
obtained  her  fon-in-lavv  to  be  named  -his  fon’s 
colleague,  and  the  child  dying  in  fix  months, 
Zeno  remained  foie  emperor. 

Placed  on  the  throne,  he  flill  evinced  thofe 
vices  which  had  deferred  his  accefiion  to  it;  and 
his  mot-her-in-law  Verina  took  from  him  the 
purple  which  he  difgraced.  Her  brother  Bafilif- 
cus,  whom  fhehad  made  ufe  of  to  take  the  diadem 
from  Zeno,  aflumed  it  himfelf,  greatly  to  the 
difappointment  of  Verina,  who  had  intended  to 
gratify  her  lover  Patricius  with  it,  who  was 
mafter  of  the  offices.  Bafilifcus  conducing  him- 
felf  no  better  than  Zeno,  the  people,  who  had 
no  choice  but  between  two  princes  equally 
bad,  recalled  the  latter ;  and  Bafilifcus  having 
been  deferted  by  Harmatius,  whom  he  had 
made  captain  of  his  troops,  was  killed.  The  un¬ 
faithful  general  received  from  Zeno  the  reward 
he  had  promifed  him  of  being  made  mafter  of 
his  houfehold ;  but  when  inftalled  in  his  office, 
he  caufed  him  to  be  mafia cred  in  the  palace  by 
Onoulus,  whom- Harmatius  himfelf  had  brought 
up.  If,  inftead  of  dwelling  only  on  the  great 
-events  which  led  to  the  cataftrophe  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  eaft,  every  private  circumftance  were 
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to  be  recorded,  in  every  reign  would  be  found 
the  fan  e  treachery  between  fathers,  wives,  and 
children,  relations  and  friends,  proteffors  and 
the  prote£led.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  alfo,  that 
the  religious  fyftems  and  herefies,  fo  warmly 
fupported  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  naturally 
difputatious  and  fophiftical,  were  the  continual 
caufe  or  pretence  of  the  difturbances  of  the 
court,  where  opinions  reciprocally  jarred,  in 
which  the  people  took  an  a£tive  part ;  and  am¬ 
bitious  men  ftirred  up  amongft  them  that  zeal 
which  infpired  them  with  a  blind  fury,  even 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  motives  of 
it  appeared  to  be  facred. 

The  indolent  tranquillity  of  Zeno’s  debauch¬ 
ery  was  difturbed  by  two  revolts,  the  one  un¬ 
der  his  brother-in-law  Marcian,  who  fat  up 
the  right  of  his  wife  Leontia,  the  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Leo ;  the  other  under  Leontius,  the 
commander  of  the  Syrian  troops :  they  were 
both  ended  by  the  death  of  their  authors :  nor 
did  Zeno  long  delay  following  them  to  the  tomb; 
into  which,  if  hiftorians  are  to  be  believed,  he 
entered  alive.  Ariadne,  who  loved  him  not,  but 
was  attached  to  an  officer  of  the  palace,  named 
Anaftafius,  profiting  by  the  attack  of  an  epi- 
lepfy,  to  which  he  was  fubjeft,  had  him  preci¬ 
pitately  interred.  A  noife  was  heard  in  his  cof¬ 
fin,  which  ihe  would  not  fuffer  to  be  opened ; 
and  fome  days  after  it  was  difcovered  that  he 
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had  eaten  the  flefh  off  his  arms :  an  end  worthy 
a  monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty.  He  wasfixty-five 
years  old,  and  had  reigned  feventeen. 

Anaftafius  having  grown  old  in  the  offices  Anaftafius 
of  the  palace,  where  he  exercifed  that  of  filen-491 
tiarius,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  preferve  fi- 
lence ;  an  office  which  ftill  exifts  in  the  palaces 
of  the  eaft,  where  the  tumult  of  our  courts  is 
unknown.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  good  and 
upright  man ;  of  which  the  expreffion  of  the 
people  is  a  fufficient  proof.  When  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  circus,  all  at  once  exclaimed  : 
w  Feign,  Anaftafius,  as  thou  haft  lived!”  He 
was  fixtv  years  old,  and  as  foon  as  invefted  with 
the  purple  received  the  hand  of  the  emprefs 
Ariadne.  The  hope  of  the  good  he  might  do, 
and  the  experience  of  what  he  did  in  fuppreff- 
ing  fuch  taxes  as  were  odious,  fupported  him 
for  fix  years  againft  a  powerful  cabal,  which 
rofe  even  to  fighting  ;  and  ended,  as  is  ufual  with 
fuch  plots  as  are  not  attended  with  immediate 
fuccefs,  by  the  death  of  its  leaders  and  their  ac¬ 
complices. 

The  emperor  lived  in  perpetual  uneafinefs  be¬ 
tween  the  orthodox  'and  the  eutvchians  ;  and 
was  accufed  of  having  (hevt  n  too  much  "avour 
to  the  latter.  His  partiality  10  ard  them  ,ave 
rife  to  a  commotion  in  favour  of  the  or  ho  -  x, 

<  which,  at  one  time,  coft  the  lives  of  more  frjn 
ten  thoufand  men.  On  anot  er  ocll1  on 
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lianas,  the  governor  of  Thrace,  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Conftantinople  with  a  confiderable 
army,  and  threatened  to  depofe  the  emperor, 
unlefs  he  recalled  the  catholic  bifliop,  whom  he 
had  exiled  ;  and  Anaftafius  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  demand  of  his  fubjects.  The  Perfians 
gained  ground  in  the  empire;  and  fwarms  of  bar¬ 
barians  infefted  it.  He  thought  to  fecure  Con- 
fttantifiople,  the  capital,  from  their  incurfions,  by 
furrounding  that  and  its  fuburbs  with  an  in- 
trenchment,  afterwards  called  the  wall  of  An¬ 
aftafius  :  a  kind  of  rampart,  which  rather  ferves 
to  evince  weaknefs,  than  contribute  toward 
defence.  In  order  to  avoid  contradiftions  in 
giving  the  character  of  this  prince,  authors 
have  divided  it  into  two  different  periods.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  fay  they,  he  {hew¬ 
ed  great  figns  of  generofity,  gentlenefs  of  dif- 
pcfition,  and  application  to  bufinefs,  feeming 
to  halve  nothing  but  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jects  at  heart.  At  the  end  of  it,  he  fold  offices, 
and  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  people  with  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  to  w'hofe  rapacity 
he  abandoned  them  :  that  is  to  fay,  he  was  both 
good  and  bad  ;  in  which  Anaftafius  is  not  fingu- 
lar.  H  e  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  having  reigned  twenty- 
feven. 

518.  As  the  age  of  the  emperor  left  little  doubt  of 
his  foon  wanting  a  fucceflor,  the  high-chamber- 
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lain,  Amantius, according  toEvagrius,tranfmitted 
a  considerable  fum  into  the  hands  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  Juftin,  to  purchafe  the  votes  of  the  Sol¬ 
diery  for  one  of  his  friends.  Juftin  diftributed 
the  money  in  his  own  name :  and  having  thus 
gained  the  troops,  as  foon  as  the  death  of  Anafta- 
fius  was  known,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
cleared  his  court  of  confpirators ;  and  amongft 
the  reft  of  Vitalianus,  who  could  not  have  ufed 
the  fame  pretence  for  rebellion  under  him  as 
under  Anaftalius — that  of  protecting  the  ortho¬ 
dox ;  for  Juftin  himfelf  protected  them  in  the 
moft  Signal  manner  during  his  whole  reign,  and 
fupprefled,  without  pity,  the  eutychians,  arians,  ’ 
and  other  heretics.  He  could  himfelf  neither 
read  or  write,  having  palled  his  life,  before  he 
enlifted  in  the  army,  in  the  keeping  of  flocks. 

He  was  not,  however,  deficient  eith  r  in  pene¬ 
tration,  or  addrefs  in  affairs  of  government. 

Juftin  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven,  after 
having  reigned  nine  years. 

He  had  affociated  his  nephew  Juftinian  with  Juftinian 
him  in  the  empire  ;  who  fucceeded  him  without 5*7’ 
oppofition :  but  the  moft  dreadful  commotion 
took  place  in  his  reign  that  had  ever  lhaken 
Conftantinople.  It  broke  out  on  a  trifle — the 
divifion  of  parties  in  the  theatre,  on  the  merit  of 
certain  aCtors ;  but  the  real  caufe  was  the  dif- 
content  harboured  againft  minifters.  Juftinian 
difmiffed  two  of  the  moft  obnoxious  a  conde- 
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fcenfion  which  only  ferved  to  render  the  popu¬ 
lace  more  infolent.  They  proclaimed  Hypatius 
emperor,  it  is  faid  againft  his  will:  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Anaftafius.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
fenate  took  fide  with  the  rebels :  and  Juftinian, 
difcouraged  and  alarmed,  prepared  to  leave  the 
town,  and  embark  on  board  a  veffel,  but  was  re¬ 
tained  by  thefe  words  of  the  emprefs  Theodora  : 
“  A  kingdom  is  a  glorious  tomb.”  Putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  he  defended 
himfelf  in  his  palace;  and  when  he  was  found 
not  to  forfake  himfelf,  he  foon  received  fuccour. 
Eelifarius,  fo  famous  for  his  victories  during  this 
reign,  brought  a  corps  of  foreign  troops  to  the 
affiftance  of  Juftinian.  They  delivered  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  entering  the  circus  with  impetuo- 
fity,  fell  on  all  there  without  diftindlion  of  age 
or  fex  ;  and  a  dreadful  carnage  enfued.  To 
this  fucceeded  the  execution  of  the  guilty;  and 
with  Hypatius,  Pompeius,  another  nephew  of 
Anaftafius,  was  beheaded.  The  fenators  who 
were  the  exciters  of  the  rebellion  were  punifh- 
ed,  and  their  property  confifcated.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  afterwards  reftored  their  rank  and  fortune 
to  their  children. 

After  this  ftorm,  Juftinian  enjoyed  a  calm 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  which  no 
commotion  troubled.  It  is  true,  he  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  wars  ;  but  of  thefe,  he  devolved 
the  weight  on  two  able  generals,  who  were  his 
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chief  glory:- — Belifarius,  the  fcourge  of  the  Per- 
fians  ;  and  the  eunuch  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of 
Italy.  Thefe  two  great  men  fometimes  divided, 
fometimes  united  ;  and  rarely  on  a  good  footing 
with  each  other,  yet  always  agreed  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  common  fovereign,  who  paid 
them  only  with  ingratitude.  Yet  there  is  no  faith 
to  be  given  to  the  tale  fo  commonly  reported, 
that  Belifarius  having  become  blind  in  his  latter 
days,  was  reduced  to  afk  charity  at  Conftan- 
tinople.  It  is  however  true,  that  fallen  into 
difgrace,  he  dragged  out  his  old  age  in  obfcu- 
rity.  Narfes  had  nearly  fallen  a  viflim  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  and  only  efcaped  being 
difgracefully  recalled  by  the  emprefs,  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  office  of  attending  on  the  women,  by 
his  courage  and  ability  being  neceffary  to  the 
emperor. 

The  name  of  Juftinian  has  becorpe  famous  by 
his  attention  to  the  corre&ing  the  jurifprudence 
of  his  country ;  and  the  new  form  he  gave  to 
the  Roman  law,  deferred  and  obtained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Great.  His  code,  which 
has  retained  his  name,  has  become  that  of  all 
nations.  He  was  fond  of  building  ;  hence  almoft 
every  important  town  of  his  vaft  empire  was 
indebted  to  him  for  fome  magnificent  edifice. 
By  his  generals,  he  recovered  both  Africa  and 
Italy,  and  re-united  them  to  the  empire.  Ju¬ 
ftinian  was  rather  merciful  than  fevere.  But, 
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like  a  prince,  he  appears  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  others.  He  died  at  eighty  years  of  age,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years.  The  majefty  of 
the  empire  (hone  out  for  a  fhort  time  under  him, 
but  at  his  death  it  was  eclipfed,  and  difappeared 
for  ever. 

Hiftory  at  this  epocha  prefents  us  nothing 
but  difafters  and  miferies  which  it  is  painful  to 
trace.  The  writers  engaged  in  this  career,  and 
thofe  who  follow  them,  walk  amidft  affaffins 
and  executioners  ;  fcarcely  finding  any  obje£t 
lefs  dreadful,  on  which  to  reft  the  view.  We 
fhall  therefore  pafs  haftily  over  thefe  fcenes  of 
horror;  and  if  we  reprefent  the  cataftrophes  of 
princes  without  adverting  to  the  miferies  of  the 
people,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  the  ftorm 
which  roots  up  the  oak,  paffes  not  over  the 
blade  uninjured. 

Jnftinian,  when  dying,  named  for  his  fucceffor 
Juftin,  the  fon  of  his  filter  Vigilantia.  He  was 
proclaimed  by  the  fenate,  and  crowned  by  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople  ;  which  latter  pious 
ceremonv  had  been  now  fome  time  introduced. 

s' 

J u ft i  11  was  efteemed  good,  yet  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  another  Juftin, 
his  relation,  for  being  too  much  beloved  by  the 
people.  This  crime  is  imputed  to  the  emprefs 
Sophia,  who  was  cruel,  haughty,  and  fufpicious. 
Juftin,  either  from  imbecility  or  infanity,  was, 
after  fome  misfortunes,  unable  to  govern  the 
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tfate.  A  fubftitute  was  necetfary,  and  with  the 
content  of  Sophia,  Tiberius  took  his  place,  a 
native  of  Thrace,  well  efteemed,  and  who  had 
filled  with  honour  the  firtt  offices  of  the  ftate. 

When,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Juftin  Tiberius, 
expired,  Tiberius,  who  already  potfetTed  all  the  sSl' 
authority,  took  alfo  the  title  of  emperor,  he  at 
the  fame  time  declared  Anaftafia  Augufta,  who 
was  his  wife,  though  not  till  then  known  as  fuch, 
a  proceeding  which  extremely  aftonithed  the 
emprefs  Sophia,  who,in  hopes  of  being  atfociated 
with  him  on  the  throne,  had  greatly  contributed 
ro  the  placing  him  there.  This  couple  had,  no 
doubt,  ufed  all  their  addrefs  to  conceal  their 
engagement  from  Sophia,  who  became  from 
this  time  the  mortal  enemy  of  Tiberius,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  put  the  commander  of  the  Perfian 
armies,  Juftinian,  in  his  place.  But  the  defign 
being  difcovered,  Tiberius  contented  himfelf 
with  taking  from  Sophia  the  wealth  which  the 
abufed,  and  from  Juftinian  the  command  of  the 
army,  fubftituting  in  his  ftead  Mauritius,  who, 
born  in  Cappadocia,  was  6f  an  ancient  Roman 
family,  and  an  excellent  general.  He  rewarded 
his  fuccefs  by  beftowing  on  him  his  daughter 
Conftantia  in  marriage,  and  declaring  him 
C  as  far. 

Tiberius  reigned  only  four  years  on  the  throne 
alone,  and  left  it  to  Mauritius,  than  whom  few 
emperors  have  had  a  reign  more  turbulent : 
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feditions  of  his  army,  and  his  capitol,  were  clofed 
by  the  mod  dreadful  cataftrophe.  The  whole 
was  caufed  by  the  obftinacy  with  which  Mau¬ 
ritius  perfifted  in  refuting  to  pay  the  ranfom  of 
twelve  thoufand  Roman  foldiers,  which  the 
enemy  offered  at  a  moderate  price  ;  and  on  his 
refufal,  put  every  one  of  them  to  the  fword. 
The  people  of  Conftantinople,  on  receiving  the 
news,  made  loud  lamentations;  and  his  army,  ftill 
more  irritated,  openly  revolted,  and  named  the 
tribune  Phocas  emperor.  Mauritius  could  not 
efcape,  and  was  brought  laden  with  irons  before 
the  ufurper,  with  five  of  his  children.  The 
barbarian  caufed  his  five  fons  to  be  maffacred, 
one  after  the  other,  before  his  eyes.  Mauritius 
bore  the  fight  of  his  children’s  death  with  heroic 
refignation,  only  repeating  at  every  wound,  whilft 
his  eyes  fireamed,  thefe  words  of  the  prophet 
David  :  “  Thou  art  juft,  O  Lord,  in  all  thy 
“  judgments.”  His  children’s  governefs  having 
concealed  one  of  them,  for  which  fhe  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fubftitute  her  own  fon,  he  would  notfuffer 
the  deception,  of  which  he  himfejf  informed  the 
murderers.  He  was  killed  in  his  turn,  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  children,  at  the  age  of  fixty 
years,  after  having  reigned  fixteen. 

Neither  the  family  of  Phocas,  nor  that  of  his 
wife  Leontia,  are  known.  He  was  of  middling 
ftature,  deformed,  and  of  a  fierce  countenance  j 
his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met,  and  he  had 
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the  fear  of  a  wound  on  one  cheek,  which  became 
black  when  he  was  inflamed  with  anger.  San¬ 
guinary  and  inexorable,  he  was  addifted  both  to 
wine  and  women  :  his  wife  is  faid  to  have  been 
no  better  than  himfelf :  fuch  is  the  portrait  given 
of  this  couple  by  the  Greeks.  Gregory  the 
Great,  who,  living  at  Rome,  knew  them  only  by 
their  letters  full  of  civility,  and  prefents,  beftows, 
on  the  contrary,  great  praifes  on  them  both. 
But  were  nothing  known  of  Phocas  but  the 
death  of  Mauritius  and  his  fons,  that  would  be 
fufficient  to  chara&erize  him  as  a  monfter  of 
cruelty.  He  continued  to  exert  his  barbarity 
toward  this  unfortunate  family  ;  and,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  their  holding  correfpondence  with  the 
confpirators,  caufed  the  emprefs  Conftantina 
and  her  three  daughters  to  be  beheaded  on  the 
fame  fpot  where  her  hulband  and  his  fons  had 
been  executed  three  years  before.  Againft  a 
man  who  held  nothing  facred,  confpiracies  could 
never  be  wanting ;  for  who  could  venture  to 
truft  him  ?  One  of  his  generals,  whofe  merit  he 
feared,  was  imprudent  enough,  trufting  to  the 
moll  folemn  promifes,  to  put  himfelf  in  his 
power;  when  the  monfter  caufed  him  to  be 
burnt  by  a  flow  fire.  Even  to  do  him  fervice 
proved  dangerous;  one  of  the  name  of  Anaftafius 
having  revealed  a  plot  to  him,  he  put  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  to  death,  and  Anaftafius  at  their 
head. 
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If  the  people  at  the  theatre  differed  from 
him  in  their  judgment  of  an  aflor,  he  called  in 
the  foldiers,  and  maffacred  all  without  diftinftion. 
At  length  the  indignation  which  his  crimes 
excited  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  even  his  re¬ 
latives  rebelled  againft  him.  He  was  furrounded 
by  troops,  which  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  :  but  more  immediately  preffed  by  He¬ 
raclius,  fon  of  an  African  governor  of  that  name, 
he  difperfed  his  fleet,  and  the  tyrant  fled  ;  but 
was  purfued  with  a  band  of  foldiers  by  Petro- 
nius,  whofe  wife  he  had  difhonoured.  He  de- 
fpoiled  him  of  the  purple,  and  brought  him 
clothed  in  black,  and  laden  with  irons,  to  the 
feet  of  Heraclius;  who  beginning  to  reproach  him 
with  his  tyranny,  Phocas  calmly  anfwered :  “  Do 
“  you  endeavour  to  govern  better.”  Hi6  hands, 
arms,  feet,  and  legs,  all  the  members  of  his  body, 
were  cut  off,  after  a  reign  of  feven  years. 

Heraclius,  who-  was  acknowledged  emperor, 
was  of  a  noble  family  of  Cappadocia.  He  had 
a  majeftic  appearance  ;  and  was  well  verfed  in 
war : — a  knowledge  which  was  extremely  necef- 
fary  at  a  time  that  the  empire  was  attacked 
on  all  Aides,  particularly  on  that  of  the  Perfians, 
who  made  great  acquifitions,  and  would  liften  to 
no  terms  of  accommodation,  till  Heraclius,  by 
his  viftories,  compelled  them  fo  to  do.  He  re¬ 
covered  divers  provinces,  which  this  haughty  na¬ 
tion  had  difmembered  from  the  Roman  empire. 
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and  drove  its  monarch  and  his  numerous  armies 
before  him.  He  brought  back  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  true  crofs  to  Jerufalem,  which 
the  Perfians  had  taken  from  the  holy  city.  Ma¬ 
homet  mean  time  took  Medina  and  Mecca,  and 
began  to  fpread  his  religion  in  Afia,  where 
chriftianity  then  prevailed.  The  apoftles  of  this 
prophet  were  his  numerous  armies.  Heraclius 
was  deficient  neither  in  courage  or  the  ability 
neceflary  againft  this  new  enemy ;  but  he  loft  fo 
much  time  in  religious  difputes,  treats,  and  pub¬ 
lic  feftivals,  that  he  had  not  leifure  to  refie£t  on 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  empire. 

Wholly  occupied  with  the  defire  of  eftablifhing 
in  it  his  own  erroneous  opinions,  he  died  of  a 
dropfy,  after  reigning  thirty  years.  His  fon 
Conftantine  fucceeded ;  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  poifoned  by  his  mother-in-law  Martina, 
at  the  end  of  feven  months,  to  make  way  for  her 
fon  Heracleonas.  The  crime  was  probably  prov¬ 
ed,  as  the  fenate  caufed  the  nofe  of  the  fon  to  be 
cut  off,  and  tore  out  the  tongue  of  his  mother ; 
after  which  they  fent  both  into  exile,  and  in¬ 
verted  Conftans,  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  and 
grandfon  to  Heraclius,  with  the  purple. 

Conftans  bore  fome  refemblance  to  Cain.  He  ConftansK. 
viewed  his  brother  Theodofius,  whofe  virtues  ren-  , 
dered  him  beloved  by  the  people,  with  envious 
eyes,  caufed  him  to  be  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
received  the  facred  chalice  from  his  hands  ;  yet 
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his  dread  of  him  not  being  fubdued,  be  had  him 
killed  a  fihort  time  afterwards.  This  crime  was 
fucceeded  by  the  moft  dreadful  remorfe :  be 
'  perpetually  imagined  he  beheld  bis  brother  of¬ 
fering  him  a  cup  filled  with  blood,  to  allay  bis 
third,  with  which  be  was  continually  torment¬ 
ed.  To  fly  fo  terrifying  an  obje£l,  he  went  to 
Sicily,  refolving  to  transfer  the  feat  of  empire  to 
Syracufe:  but  the  inhabitants  of  Conflantinople, 
learning  his  defign,  detained  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren.  He  wandered,  like  another  Cain,  conti¬ 
nually  purfued  by  remorfe ;  nor  could  his  un- 
ceafing  wars  againft  the  Saracens  and  Lombards 
fufpend  the  terrors  he  laboured  under.  He  re¬ 
tired,  at  length,  as  he  had  at  firft  intended,  to 
Syracufe,  from  whence  he  governed  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  moft  tyrannic  manner.  Detefted  for 
his  avarice,  even  more  than  his  other  crimes,  as 
he  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  rob  the  churches  of  their 
richeft  ornaments  and  their  confecrated  veffels, 
he  was  killed  in  the  bath,  by  one  of  his  fervants, 
by  a  blow  from  a  vafe,  intended  to  pour  the 
water  over  him,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of 
his  reign. 

Conftartme,  Conflans  having  taken  his  fon  Conftantine 

p.gonatus,  £rom  Conflantinople  when  very  young,  he  had 
no  beard ;  but  when  he  returned  thither,  it 
had  appeared ;  and  from  hence  the  inhabitants 
named  him  Pogonatus,  or  the  bearded.  He 
had  already  fliewn  himfelf  a  man  i  if  a  vi£tory 
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gained  over  an  ufurper,  by  him  whom  he  caufed 
to  be  killed,  may  be  efteemed  fo  doing.  The 
Saracens,  during  his  reign,  penetrated  even  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  Conftantinople ;  he  defeated 
them,  and  lived  afterwards  fufnciently  peace¬ 
able.  He  was  pious  and  jufr,  and  died  of  a  de¬ 
cline,  after  a  reign  of  feventeen  years. 

Juftinian  the  Second,  his  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  jufttnian  11. 
throne  at  feventeen  years  of  age ;  was  after- 68s' 
wards  driven  "from  it,  reafcended  it,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  every  viciflitude  of  fortune.  He  marched 
againft  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  he 
compelled  the  Sclavonians  to  fly  before  him; 
and,  in  turn,  himfelf  fled  before  the  Saracens. 
Governing  with  haughtinefs  and  cruelty,  he  was 
detefled  by  the  people  ;  and  to  avenge  him¬ 
felf  on  them,,  ordered  a  general  maflacre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  to  take  place 
in  the  night.  Leontius,  formerly  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  eaft,  who  had  been  three 
years  in  prifon,  had  juft  regained  his  liberty; 
and  received  the  government  of  Greece  in  atone¬ 
ment  for  his  captivity.  He  was  fetting  off  for 
his  new  employ,  when  two  of  his  friends,  the 
fuperiors  of  monafteries,  came  to  him,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  cala¬ 
mity  with  which  it  was  threatened.  Leontius, 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which 
were  confided  to  him  for  his  eftablithment  in  his 
government,  went  directly  to  the  palace,  and 
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feizing  the  emperor,  cut  off  his  nofe,  and  fent 
him  into  exile.  The  patriarch  then  proclaimed 
Leontius,  and  feated  him  on  the  imperial  throne. 

He  reigned,  however,  no  long  time  ;  for  one  ot 
his  generals,  Apfimar  by  name,  who  afterwards 
adopted  that  of  Tiberius,  treated  him  as  he  had 
Juflinian,  depofmg  him,  cutting  off  his  nofe,  and 
banifhing  him  to  a  monaftery  in  Dalmatia.  This 
Tiberius  gained  important  advantages  over  the 
Saracens;  and  might  have  reigned  in  peace,  had 
he  not  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Juftinian, 
exiled  to  the  Cherfonefus.  That  prince  being 
informed  of  his  intentions,  fied  to  Trebulis, 
king  of  Bulgaria,  who  received  him  favourably, 
and  conducted  him  back  to  Conftantinople, 
which  he  took  by  furprize.  The  firft  ob- 
je£t  of  Juftinian’s  attention,  when  re-feated  on 
the  throne,  was  the  fatisfying  his  revenge,  of 
which  he  had  never  loft  either  the  hope  or  the 
defire.  In  his  flight  to  Trebelis,  the  veffel  in 
which  he  was  in  being  in  the  extreme!!  danger, 
one  of  his  attendants  entreated  him,  if  ever  he 
recovered  the  empire,  to  forgive  his  enemies  : 
but  he  anfwered  coldly,  “  May  I  be  drowned 
“  this  inflant,  if  I  forgive  one  of  them.”  Both 
Tiberius  and  Leontius  felt  the  effects  of  his  re- 
fentment,  for  they  were  both  put  to  death. 

He  was  fo  vindictive,  that  hecaufed  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  be  maffacred  for  not 
having  paid  him  the  refpedt  due  to  him  when 
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exiled  amdngft  them,  as  well  as  from  afufpicion 
he  entertained  of  their  having  had  an  intention 
df  giving  him  up  to  Tiberius.  The  execution¬ 
ers  of  this  order  having  fpared  the  women  and 
children,  were  fent  back  by  the  emperor,  and 
exprefslyforbid  not  to  leave  one  child  alive.  The 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  unhuman  command, 
and  the  fear  of  being  punifhed  by  the  emperor 
for  not  having  obeyed  his  orders,  induced  them  to 
proclaim  their  general  Philippicus ;  who  found 
means  of  having  Juftinian  killed,  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  a  very  turbulent  reign.  The  laft 
ftroke  would  be  wanting  to  his  character,  ffiould 
we  omit,  that  on  very  flight  grounds  he  declared 
war  againft  Trebelis,  king' of  Bulgaria,  who  had 
reftored  him  to  his  throne. 

The  arms  of  the  empire  were  not  fortunate  Philippicus, 

....  .  .  Anaftafius, 

under  Philippicus ;  the  Bulgarians  made  an  ir-  Theodofius, 
ruption  into  Thrace,  and  came  even  to  Conftan- ?&6’ 
tinople.  The  indolence  of  this  emperor,  who 
was  too  much  employed  with  religious  affairs, 
rendered  him  odious;  and  the  people  learnt, 
without  the  fmalleft  emotion,  or  any  mark  of 
fenfibility,  that  his  eyes  had  been  put  out  in  his 
'palace,  where  he  was  furprized  in  his  repofe 
during  the  day.  His  firft  fecretary,  Anaftafius, 
took  the  purple;  and  as  he  was  more  a  politi¬ 
cian  than  a  warrior,  he  placed  the  Ifaurian 
Leo,  who  was  a  very  able  general,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops. 
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The  marine  army,  who  refufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Anaftafius,  proclaimed  Theodofius,  a  man 
or  low  condition,  and  a  tax-gatherer.-  Leo 
came  to  the  afii  fiance  of  his  benefafilor  Anafta- 
fius ;  and,  without  a  blow,  induced  Theodofius 
to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  enter  into  holy  or¬ 
ders.  With  equal  fuccefs  he  negociated  wdth 
Anaftafms,  whom  he  perfuaded  that  he  would 
be  happier  as  a  private  man  than  in  poffeffion 
of  a  crown,  whofe  wTeight  was  too  great  for 
him.  Leo  had  fecured  to  him  fufficient  wealth  to 
render  his  life  eafv,  had  it  not  been  difturbed 
by  ambition  ;  for  being  defirous  of  re-afcendmg 
the  throne,  which  Leo,  by  his  confent,  had  filled, 
he  brought  death  on  himfelf. 

The  empire  of  the  eaft  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  lofi  all  its  authority  in  Italy,  which  paffed 
under  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  w?hilfi  Rome, 
as  will  be  feen,  gave  itfelf  up  to  its  bifhops. 
Thefe  revolutions  were,  in  a  great  meafure, 
cauled,  as  well  as  confirmed,  by  the  difpute 
concerning  images.  Leo,  and  his  fuccefijors, 
deftroyed  them  in  their  government,  and  perfe- 
cuted  all  who  paid  them  the  rites  of  veneration. 
The  people  and  clergy  were  divided  with  refpefit 'r 
to  this  queftion.  Leo  employed  violence  of 
every  kind  to  eftablilh  his  opinion ;  and  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  attempt  affaflinating  pope  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  oppofed  it.  The  wreft  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  the  worlhip  of  images.  The  cities  of 
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the  eaft  were  divided  within  themfelves  withre- 
fpedt  to  thefe  dogmas,  which  influenced  in  future 
the  affairs  of  ftate.  Whilft  the  emperor  was  al- 
moft  wholly  occupied  with  tbefe'difputes,  the 
Saracens  ravaged  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire. 

After  taking  the  proper  fteps  to  fec-ure  the  dia¬ 
dem  to  his  fon  Conftantine,  he  died,  after  a  reign 
of  tweny-five  years. 

The  precaution  which  Leo  had  taken  to  Oonftant'ne>  ' 

1  ...  Caprony- 

affociate  his  fon  with  him  in  the  empire,  andmus>  747- 
caufe  him  to  be  crowned,  did  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  a  competitor,  whom  Anaftafius 
the  patriarch  fupported.  Conftantine  feized  both 
his  rival  and  his  fon,  and  caufed  their  eves  to  be 
put  out.  The  patriarch, by  his  order,  was  paraded 
riding  on  an  afs  through  the  principal  ftreets  of 
the  town ;  his  face  turned  to  the  tail  of  the 
beaft,  and  himfelf  beaten  with  rods;  after 
which  he  reftored'him  to  his  former  rank,  not 
being  able,  fays  an  hiftorian,  to  find  any  one 
worfe.  As  Conftantin  .pie,  where  the  ufurper 
had  maintained  himfelf,  had  not  furrendcred 
till  forced  by  extremity  of  famine,  the  emperor 
punifhed  its  inhabitants  bv  taxes  and  extortions. 

He  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father  atrainft 

o 

the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians;  but,  as  well  as  Leo, 
perfecuted  the  orthodox,  who  were  ftyled  wor- 
fnippers  of  images.  He  died  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
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His  fon  Leo  imitated  his  violence  againft 
images,  but  had  the  vexation  of  finding  his 
opinions  oppofed,  even  by  perfons  in  his  own 
palace,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  emprefs  Irene 
his  wife.  Though  he  had  before  been  much 
attached  to  her,  he  removed  her  from  his  bed, 
and  put  thofe  to  death  by  torture  who  had 
procured  images  for  her.  He  reigned  only  five 
years. 

Irene  took  her  feat  on  the  throne  befide  her 
fon  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Thofe  who 
envied  her  power  engaged  the  young  prince, 
then  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  remove  his  mother 
to  a  diftance.  But  Irene  being  informed  of  the 
defign  by  her  minifier  Saturacius,  caufed  the 
confpirators  to  be  publicly  flogged,  and  took  on 
herfelf  the  charge  of  punifhing  her  fon,  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and 
afterwards  was  herfelf  proclaimed  fovereign  by 
the  armies.  Conftantine  rofe  in  his  turn;  for  the 
people,  offended  with  the  tyranny  of  the  mother 
with  refpeft  to  her  fon,  whom  (he  retained  a 
captive  in  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  obliged 
her  to  reftore  him  to  his  liberty.  Saturacius, 
who  had  caufed  his  enemies  to  be  fcourged, 
fuffered  the  fame  treatment.  The  fon  condudfed 
his  mother,  with  the  utmoft  refpect,  to  a  houfe 
of  her  own  building,  where  fhe  and  all  her 
treafure  were  confined;  but  as  Conftantine  ftiU. 
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continued  to  fee  her,  {he  foon  regained  her 
afcendancy  over  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  to  gain  this 
afcendancy  ffie  encouraged  his  vices,  or,  at  lead, 
flie  did  not  oppofe  them  5  a  condefcenfion  un¬ 
worthy  and  culpable  in  a  mother  :  but  the  fault 
became  a  crime,  when  its  objeft  was  the  ren¬ 
dering  her  fon  odious  and  detedable.  By  her 
advice,  he  unjudly  divorced  his  wife  the  em- 
prefs  Maria,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  three 
uncles,  whom  he  fufpected.  Some  hiftorians 
believe  her  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  detedable 
treachery,  whilft  others  excufe  her ;  but  there  is  at 
lealt  no  doubt  of  her  having  a  {hare  lefs  indire£t 
in  the  death  of  her  unfortunate  fon.  He  had 
left  her  with  the  army  at  Prufa  in  Bithynia. 
From  this  army,  feveral  officers  fat  off  whom  (he 
had  engaged  to  depofe  her  fon.  They  arrived  at 
Condantinople,  without  his  having  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  their  defign,  and  put  out  his  eyes  in 
fo  barbarous  a  manner  that  he  died  three  days 
afterwards  in  the  mod:  dreadful  agonies.  He 
had  reigned,  alone  and  in  concert  with  his  mo¬ 
ther,  fixteen  years. 

This  prince,  on  mounting  the  throne,  had  ex¬ 
pected.  to  efpoufe  Rotdudris,  daughter  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  ;  but  this  marriage,  which  had  been 
concluded  by  Irene,  (he  herfelf  broke  off,  fearing 
that  it  would  give  her  fon  too  much  power: 
the  defire  of  preferving  what  the  had  at  length 
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acquired,  made  her  agree  to  the  propofal,  if 
did  not  firft  make  it,  of  herfeif  efpoufing  Char¬ 
lemagne,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  empires. 
The  malice  of  the  eunuch  Aetius  prevented  the 
conclution  of  this  plan.  Incapable  himfelf  of 
P'  Tefling  the  empire,  he  u  idled  to  procure  it 
for  his  brother  Leo,  governor  of  Thrace,  to  whom 
the  intended  marriage,  had  it  fucceeded,  would, 
have  been  an  infurmoun table  obftacle.  He 
therefore  revealed  the  defign  ;  at  the  fame  time 
fpreading  a  report,  that  the  feat  of  empire  would 
be  transferred  from  Conflantinople.  The  in¬ 
habitants  dreading  this,  haflened  to  eleft  an  em¬ 
peror  named  Nicephorus,  a  circumftance  which 
had  not  been-  fore  fee  n  by  Aetius.  The  new 
emperor,  till  he  had  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
riches  of  Irene,  treated  her  with  great  refpedt; 
but  no  fconer  had  he  them  in  his  power,  than 
he  banilhed  her  to  a  convent  in  the  llle  of  Lefbos, 
where  the  died  with  vexation,  having  reigned 
fix  years  after  her  fon’s  death.  Great  was  the 
trouble  the  gave  herfeif  to  potfefs  that  power 
for  a  few  years  alone,  which  the  might  have 
divided  with  her  ton  by  conciliating  means 
worthy  of  a  mother.  Whatever  praifes  the 
catholic  hiftorrnns  may  have  b  flowed  on  her 
from  her  protection  of  images,  Irene,  to  the  eyes 
of  reafon,  appears  only  ah  ambitious  woman,  wdio 
in  private  life  would  have  been  defpicable .  for 
her  cabals. 
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Nicephorus  made  a  treaty  with  the  ambaf- Nic:Phoru*, 
fadors  of  Charlemagne,  who  were  at  Conftanti-  b°s‘ 
nople,  and  acknowledged  this  prince  for  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft.  He  was'  difturbed  by  Bar- 
danes,  who  was  elected  emperor,  but  abdicated 
almod  directly  3  Nicephorus  not  contented  with 
this  facrifice,  put  out  his  eyes :  he  ad  the  fame 
time  affociated  with  him  his  fon  Saturacius,  and 
gave  his  daughter  Procopia  in  marriage  to  Mi¬ 
chael,  an  officer  of  the  palace.  Nicephorus  was 
killed  in  battle  by  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  :  his  fon,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  furvived  him  only  two  months,  and 
Michael  was  elected  emperor. 

Michael  feeling  himfelf  incapable  of  govern-  M!cha*i,8« 
ing  the  empire  in  the  critical  date  in  which Lea’ 8l3' 
it  then  was,  furrendered  it  in  nine  months’ 
time  to  Leo,  an  officer  of' diftinguifhed  merit, 
and  withdrew  to  a  retreat,  where  he  expedit¬ 
ed  to  live  in  quiet,  with  his  wife  Procopia. 

Leo  feparated  them,  and  rendered  their  fon 
Theophylactus  incapable  of  having  children.  He 
declared  violently  againft  image, -wmrffiip.  Mi¬ 
chael,  furnamed  Balbus,  or  the  Stammerer,  whom 
he  had  invefled  with  the  fhd  offices  in  the 
date,  confpired  againd  him,  and  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive.  He  was  lead  ng  to  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  eve  of  Chridmas,  when  the  emprefs 
Theodofia  represented  to  her  hufband,  that  fuch 
a  fcene  would"  be  little  fuitable  to  the  refpedt 
due  to  this  hallowed  time,  on  which  they  were 
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to  receive  the  eucharift  together  ;  and  entreated 
a  refpite.  The  emperor  granted  her  requeft ; 
but  lead  he  fhould  efcape,  had  the  criminal 
loaded  with  irons,  the  keys  of  which  he  caufed 
to  be  brought  to  him.  Michael  made  ufe 
of  the  delay  to  affemble  the  confpirators  in 
his  prifon,  whom  lie  threatened  with  difcoverv 
it  they  refufed  to  fave  him.  Fear  determined 
them  to  run  all  hazards ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  they  attacked  the  emperor  in  the 
chapel  of  his  palace,  and  killed  him.  They  went 
hill  further,  and  carrying  Michael  in  irons  as  he 
was,  as  they  could  not  find  the  keys  of  them, 
they  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  emprefs 
Theodofia  was  banilhed  to  an  ifland,  with  her 
four  fons,  who  buffered  the  fame  operation  that 
Theophylafticus  had  undergone.  Leo  reigned 
feven  years  and  a  half.  Michael,  in  this  lingular 
adventure,  appears  to  have  been  aftifted  by  the 
catholics,  who  were  inimical  to  Leo  from  his 
peffecution  of  images. 

the  Michael  fhewed  himfelf  favourable  to  the  or- 
Stammerer,  .  . 

thodox,  though  he  was  himfelf  but  little  foli- 

citous  concerning  their  difputes ;  as  he  rather  in¬ 
clined  tojudaifm.  Heobferved  thejewifhfabbath, 
denied  the  refurrcction  of  the  dead,  and  was  but 
little  fcrupulous  in  his  morals,  for  he  took  the 
daughter  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus  out 
of  a  monaftery,  where  fhe  was  profeffed,  and 
married  her  a  gain  ft  her  will.  Luphemius,  one 
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of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire,  thinking  he 
might  follow  the  emperor’s  example,  committed 
a  fimilar  outrage  :  but  Michael  ordered  juftice 
to  be  inflicted  on  him,  and  that  his  nofe  ffiould 
fee  cut  off.  To  avoid  this  punifhment,  he  was 

i  '  ... 

proclaimed  emperor — the  palladium,  at  that  time, 
againft  crimination.  A  perfon  named  Thomas 
took  the  fame  means,  to  avoid  fuffering,  from  juf¬ 
tice,  for  having  feduced  the  wife  of  a  magiftrate. 

•This  Thomas  gave  much  uneafinefs  to  Michael ; 
he  gained  twro  battles  againft  him,  and  befieged 
Gonftantinople,  but  fuffered  at  laft  the  ufual  lot 
of  fuch  adventurers,  both  he  and  Euphemius 
were  killed.  Michael  reigned  near  nine  years, 
and  died  by  difeafe. 

Theophylustook  pride  in  repairing  the  fcandal  Theoptyius, 
paufed  by  his  father,  replacing  Euphrofvne  in  the 
monaftery.  And,  whether  through  policy  or  uf- 
tice,  he  punifhed  the  murderers  of  Leo,  to  whom 
his  father  Michael  owed  the  crown.  Two  things 
are  remarkable  of  him  as  a  prince.  He  fincerely 
pardoned  an  excellent  captain,  who  quitted  his 
fervice  from  fear  of  ill  treatment,  and  had  turned 

l-  (  • 

his  arms  againft  him:  he  recalled  him,  and  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  full  confidence.  Of  another, 
whom  his  foldiers,  in  conftderation  of  his  great 
qualities,  had  named  emperor,  he  wa-  far  from 
fhewung  any  jealoufy;  and  though  he  did  not 
confirm  their  choice,  as  he  had  children  of  his 
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own,  he  reftored  him  to  his  fttuation,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  higheft  tokens  of  friendthip. 

His  greateft  enemies,  that  is  to  fay,  the  or¬ 
thodox  chriftians,  whom  he  haralfed  for  their 
worfhip  of  images,  acknowledge  him  to  have 
been  an  obferver  of  juftice,  a  friend  to  his 
people,  and  perfectly  difinterefted.  it  is  related 
of  him,  that  obferving  a  veffel  in  the  port  of 
Conftantinople  which  appeared  richly  laden, 
he  afked  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  being  an- 
fwered  to  his  wife  the  emprefs  Theodofia,  he 
exclaimed,  extremely  offended,  “  Shall  I  fuffer 
“  the  wife  of  an  emperor  to  be  a  trader?  When 
“  princes  apply  to  commerce,  the  fubjedts  will 
C£  foon  perilh  with  hunger.”  He  then  caufed  the 
veffel  to  be  burnt.  This  punifhment  was  ft ri Ic¬ 
ing  ;  but  had  he  diftributed  the  riches  it  con¬ 
tained,  it  might  have  been  more  ufefuh  Iheo- 
phylus  was  an  enemy  to  intemperance.  He 
cleared  Conftantinople  of  proftitutes,  and  was.  a 
pattern  of  chaftity  himfelf.  He  revived  fome 
excellent  laws,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 

Michael  jii.  His  ron  Michael  being  then  but  fix  years 
old,  his  mother  Theodofia  took  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  into  her  hands.  Through  a  fpirit  of 
contradiction,  or  ambition,  fhe  perfecuted  the 
iconoclafts,  whom  her  hufband  had  favoured. 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  her  regency  fhe 
cleared  the  empire  of  that  feet,  as  well  as  of  the 
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manicheans,  who  were  then  very  powerful.  She 
had  a  brother,  named  Bardas,  as  fullied  with 
vices  as  the  was  adorned  with  virtues.  He 
found  his  nephew  Michael  highly  fufceptible  of 
bad  impreffions ;  and  as  the  emprefs  was  a  re-  . 
ftraint  upon  their  irregularities,  they  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  her.  But,  learning  their  intention,  to 
fpare  them  their  meditated  crime,  the  abdicated 
the  throne.  Before  (he  retired,  tire  gave  a  public 
account  of  her  adminiftration  to  the  fenate;  and 
in  order,  if  poffible,  to  check  the  idle  expences  of 
her  fon,  (Ire  made  known  what  considerable  fums 
the  left  in  the  treafury.  She  then,  with  her  three 
daughters,  retired  from  court;  but  her  fon  caufed 
her  to  be  fir ut  up  with  his'  titters  in  a  monaftery, 
where  the  died  of  grief  a  flidrt  time  afterwards. 

-  Michael,  who  had  no  longer  any  check,  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  mod  difgraceful  irregularities. 
He  took  pride  in  imitating  Nero,  whom  he'pro- 
pofed  for  his  model;  and  in  a  fhort  time- ex¬ 
pended  the  immenfe  tteafures  left  him  by  his 
mother.  He  was  continually  furrounded  with 
buffoons,  and  wretchds  without  honour  or  vir¬ 
tue,  who  turned  the  mo  ft  facred  -things  into  ri¬ 
dicule.  Some  of  them  would  chefs  themfelves 
in  the  facred  habits  worn  by  the  priefts  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  and,  in  thefe  habiliments,  imi- 
tate  the  ceremonials  of  the  church.  Whilft  the 
emperor  pafled  his  life  in  feenes  fo  feandalous, 
Bardas  ruled  with  the  mod  defpotic  authority. 
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His  nephew  named  him  Caefar ;  but  fufpefling' 
him  of  an  intention  to  be  fomething  more,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  affaffinated.  As  it  was  necef- 
lary  for  him  to  have  fome  one  on  whom  he 
could  difcharge  the  cares  of  government,  he 
chofe  Bafil  great  chamberlain;  a  man  of  very 
low  origin,  but  tall,  well  made,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  countenance,  and  very  dexterous  in  his 
exercifes. 

He  had  been  noticed  by  Bardas  for  his  dexte¬ 
rity  in  the  breaking-in  of  horfes,  and  through  him 
he  gained  admiffion  into  the  emperor’s  houfe,  in 
which  he  rofe  to  the  highelb  offices ;  yet  he  it 
was  who  inftilled  into  Michael  the  fufpicions 
which  coft  Bardas  his  life.  The  emperor,  in  re¬ 
turn,  not  only  named  Bafil  CaTar,  but  appoint¬ 
ed  him  his  colleague.  He  applied  himfelf  to  re¬ 
forming:  the  abufes  of  government,  and  even  en- 
deavoured  to  correct  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
emperor.  But  learning  that  this  prince  waited 
only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rid  himfelf  of  a 
troublefome  cenfor  of  his  aflions,  he  entered 
his  chamber  whilft  he  was  afleep,  and  had 
him  killed  before  his  eyes,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign. 

Could  a  crime  be  palliated,  that  of  Bafil  might 
be  excufed,  fince  he  delivered  the  empire  from 
a  bad  fovereign,  and  gave  it  a  good  one. — Bafil 
governed  with  great  juftice  and  moderation.  He 
raifed  mer.  of  merit  only;  and  allowed  all  his 
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fubjedis  to  addrefs  him  with  freedom,  which 
rendered  him  fo  dear  to  them,  that  they  looked 
on  him  more  as  their  father  than  their  monarch. 

This  good  prince  was  near  depriving  of  fight 
his  fon,  falfely  accafed  of  an  intention  to  affaffi- 
nate  him.  Every  body  was  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  Leo,  whom  the  emperor  was  con¬ 
tinually  importuned  to  reftore  to  liberty.  Tired 
of  entreaty,  the  emperor  forbad  the  naming  of 
his  fon  before  him.  One  day,  whilft  he  was 
converfing  wuth  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
empire,  a  parrot,  hanging  in  a  faloon  wherp 
the  emperor  was,  who  had  often  heard  a  regret 
expreffed  for  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince, 
on  a  fudden  muttered,  “  Alas,  poor  Leo  !”  His 
friends,  profiting  by  the  occafion,  renewed  their 
entreaties  to  the  emperor,  and  he  yielded  to 
them.  He  died  not  long  afterwards,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  not 
wholly  deficient  in  military i glory.  He  left  ex¬ 
cellent  rules  of  government  to  his  fon,  com- 
prifed  in  fixty-fix  chapters,  the  initial  letters  of 
which  form  the  following  fentence  :  “  Bafil,  em- 
“  peror  of  the  Romans,  in  Chrift,  to  his  dear 
“  fon  and  colleague,  Leo.”  From  whence  it 
appears,  that  if  Bafil  jwas  not  the  inventor  of 
acroftics,  he  had  at  lead;  a  tafte  for  them, 

Leo  was  unfortunate  in  his  wives,  of  whom  Leo,  stj. 
he  loft  three  fucceffively.  His  taking  a  fourth 
caufed  a  fchifm  in  the  Greek  church,  in  which 
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fuch  marriages  were  forbidden.  His  was  difap- 
proved  by  the  patriarch  Myfticus;  and  Leo,  to 
obtain  abfolution,  fent  Euthymius  in  his  place. 
The  clergy  took  part  in  the  difpute ;  and  even 
the  people,  fince  it  appears  that  a  fanatic  ftruck 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  in  the  church,  by  which 
he  was  knocked  down.  But  matters  being  ac¬ 
commodated, Leo  retained  his  fourth  wife  Zoe,by 
whom  he  had  a  fun  named  Conftantine.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Saracens,  by  his  generals,  who  were 
fometimes  fortunate,  fometimes  otherwife.  Elis 
own  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
government  of  the  interior:  and  his  aflions,  as 
well  as  his  writings,  obtained  him  the  furname 
of  the  philofopher.  He,  with  his  own  hand,  re- 
vifed  the  laws  of  Jultinian.  He  wrote  alfo  on 
.military  drfcipline,  and  the  chafe;  and  fome 
treatifes  of  theology  and  hiftory  of  his  remain. 
Elis  reign,  which  laired  twenty-five  years,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  few  inftances,  was  advantageous  to 
his  people.  A  happinefs  which,  to  a  fovereign, 
fupplies  the  place  of  all  other  praife. 

Leo,  when  dying,  adjured  his  brother  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  crown,  to 
hold  it  only  in  charge  for  Conftantine  ;  but  the 
brother  formed  a  defign  of  rendering  his  nephew 
incapable  of  poffeliing  it,  by  caftration.  The 
young  prince  was  only  faved  from  the  danger 
by  its  being  reprefented  to  Alexander,  that  from,  ■ 
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his  conftitution  he  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
lived ;  fortunately  the  exceffes  of  the  uncle 
abridged  his  life,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
had  rendered  himfelf  equally  deteftable  and 
defpicable. 

Conftantine  being  but  fix  years  old,  was  a  conftantine 
long  time  rather  a  fpeciator  than  an  aftor  inVIII'9‘2’ 
what  pafled  under  his  reign.  His  uncle  had 
left  him  in  the  hands  of  tutors,  more  likely  to 
corrupt  than  to  form  him  to  virtue.  They 
were  at  the  fame  time  regents,  but  the  fenate  dif- 
milfed  them  ;  and  Zoe,  the  mother  of  the  young 
prince,  who  had  been  removed  to  a  diftance, 
returned  and  feized  on  the  authority.  The 
Bulgarians,  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Greeks, 
made  irruptions,  which  obliged  Zoe  to  raife 
troops  againft  them,  the  command  of  which  fhe 
gave  to  two  generals,  Romanus  and  Leo.  Thefe 
two  men  were  no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
than  they  conceived  the  defign,  of  which  the  exe¬ 
cution  appeared  eafy  againft  fuch  a  child,  either 
of  feizing  on  the  empire  for  themfelves,  or  divid¬ 
ing  it  with  Conftantine.  But  thefe  ambitious 
pretenders  jarring  inftead  of  agreeing,  the  faffion 
of  Romanus  gained  the  afcendancy.  He  caufed 
his  rival  to  be  deprived  of  fight,  and  marrying 
his  daughter  to  Conftantine  induced  him  to 
name  his  fon  Chriftopher,  head  of  the  allies, 
who  were  then  the  great  fupport  of  the  empire. 

He  himfelf  took  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  after- 
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wards  that  of  emperor.  He  banifhed  the  emprefs 
Zoe  ;  and  taking  the  whole  authority  into  his 
hands,  made  peace  with  the  Bulgarians:  and  the 
better  to  ftrengthen  the  power  he  had  acquired, 
engaged  the  king  of  that  country  to  take  Ju¬ 
lia,  the  daughter  of  Chriftopher,  in  marriage. 
The  young  emperor  looked  on  thefe  events 
without  appearing  to  take  part  in  them  :  but  he 
formed  his  own  defigns,  which  were  to  fuffer 
his  enemies  to  ruin  each  other.  Romanus 
affociated  another  Conftantine  with  him  in  the 
empire,  inftead  of  Chriftopher  his  eldeft  fon, 
who  probably  died.  His  third  fon,  named 
Stephen,  became  jealous,  and  the  young  emperor 
found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  him  to  raile 
himfelf  in  oppofition  to  his  father.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  emperor  Conftantine  furprized  them  both, 
and  caufed  them  to  be  ordained  priefts,  that  they 
might  afpire  to  the  throne  no  more.  The  crime 
which  Conftantine  had  incited  Stephen  to  commit 
againft  his  father  was  attempted,  and  almoft  con- 

fummated,againft  himfelf  by  Romanushisfon.  He 

attempted  to  poifon  his  father;  but  the  emperor, 
at  the  moment  of  railing  the  cup  to  his  lips,  by 
a  flip  of  his  foot,  fpilt  a  part  of  the  draught, 
yet  ftill  drank  fufficient  to  make  him  very  ill. 
After  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years  he  left  the 
crown  to  the  poifoner  Rom  an  us. 

Homanus  His  conduct  on  the  throne  was  not  fuch  as 
the  younger,  tQ  ajter  the  0pini0n  his  paricidical  attempt  had 
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given  of  him.  Romanus  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  moft  debauched  princes  mentioned  in  hif- 
tory.  In  order  to  purfue  his  pleafures  with  more 
freedom,  he  placed  all  the  authority  in  the  hands 
of  his  great  chamberlain  Jofeph,  a  fimple  and 
credulous  man.  If  the  Saracens  were  beaten 
during  his  reign,  it  was  by  his  generals.  He 
^ived  but  three  years  on  the  throne,  and  died 
by  poifon,  given  him  by  his  wife  Theophano. 

He  left  two  infant  fons,  Buhl  and  Conftantine. 

Tofeph  continued  to  govern  with  his  accuf- £'cephor“s 
tomed  mildnefs :  and  called  himfelf  the  friend  of 
Theophano,  who  had  undertaken  the  guardian- 
Ihip  of  her  children.  The  troops  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  an  able  general, 
whom  Jofeph,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  his  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  crown,  w idled  to  difplace  :  but 
Nicephorus  coming  one  day  to  the  minifter, 
artfully’  informed  him,  that  difgufted  wTith  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  he  had  long  fighed  after  a 
monadic  life,  from  which  he  had  till  now7  been 
diffuaded  from  affeftion  to  his  governors,  and  the 
neceility  of  filling  the  important  employments 
which  they  bellowed  on  him.  The  hypocrite 
entreated  to  be  at  length  left  at  liberty  to  retire 
to  a  cloifter ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Ihewed  a  hair 
fhirt  which  he  always  wore,  jofeph,  affected 
by  his  reprefentations,  threw  himfelf  at  the 
holy  man’s  feet,  and  w7ith  tears  in  his  eyes  ac- 
jfcnowledged  to  him  the  fufpicions  he  had  enter- 
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tained  -of  him,  entreated  his  forgivenefs,  and 
conjured  him  to  continue  in  the  command  of  the 
army.  Nicephorus  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  per- 
fuaded;  and,  ftill  more,  to  be  elefted  emperor  by 
the  army,  no  doubt  againfthis  will.  Thofe  who 
can  may  alfo  believe  that  it  was  from  convenience 
only,  that,  although  he  was  already  married,  the 
emprefs  Theophano  gave  him  her  hand  :  but  die 
had  fhewn  him  an  affeftion  from  the  fir  ft,  of 
which  Jofeph,  with  all  his  meeknefs,  knew  not 
what  to  think.  He  was  amazed  at  what  he 
.now  beheld;  and  being  entreated  to  confine  his 
aftoniihment  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  re¬ 
tired  to  one,  in  which  he  died  two  years  after¬ 
wards.  Nicephorus  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  Saracens,  and  began  a  glorious  reign, 
when  he  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Theo¬ 
phano.  A  pair,  when  married,  do  not  always 
fee  each  other  with  the  fame  eyes  as  they  did 
when  lovers.  She  fufpeffed  him  of  a  defign  of 
making  eunuchs  of  her  two  fons  by  Romanus, 
Bafil  and  Conftantine.  An  a6t  of  injuftice 
committed  by  the  emperor  againff  one  of  his 
generals,  John  Zimifces,  gave  rife  to  a  confpiracy 
in  which  the  emprefs  took  part.  She  herfelf 
opened  her  hufband’s  chamber  to  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  maftacred  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign. 

John  zimif-  The  death  of  Nicephorus  caufed  not  the 
fmalleft  emotion.  John  Zimifces  affumed  the 
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fceptre  ;•  but  the  patriarch  required  him  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  public  penance  for  having  murdered 
his  predeceflor.  He  threw  the  odium  of  the 
crime  on  his  widow,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  preconcerted  between  the  patriarch  and 
the  emperor,  to  place  him  under  the  apparent 
neceffity  of  removing  Theophano.  He  banilhed 
her  to  a  monaftery  in  Armenia,  and  aflociated 
Bafil  and  Conftantine,  the  two  fons  of  this  Me- 
jara,  with  him  in  the  empire.  A  competitor 
arofe,  in  the  perfon  of  Bardas  Phocas,  a  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  late  emperor’s.  John  fent  Bardas 
Sclerus,  an  able  general,  againft  them.  Force 
was  unneceftary,  for  the  partifans  of  Phocas 
deferted  him  ;  and  Sclerus  promifed  to  obtain 
grace  for  him  from  the  emperor,  who  granted 
him  his  life,  and  only  confined  him  to  the  ifie  of 
Chios.  Zimifces,  during  his  whole  reign,  fought 
againft  the  Roffi,  who  are  believed  to  be  the 
anceftors  of  the  Ruffians,  whom  he  vanquifhed 
in  feveral  battles.  On  his  return  from  thefe  con- 
quefts  he  remarked  fuperb  palaces  and  well- 
cultivated  lands  on  his  road,  which  he  found,  on 
enquiry,  to  belong  to  the  eunuch  Bafil,  who  had 
greatly  enriched  himfelf  during  the  two  laft 
reigns.  The  emperor  unfortunately  fayin°-, 
“  Muft  the  Roman  empire  then  be  abandoned 
“  to  the  rapacity  of  an  infolent  eunuch  ?”  the 
expreffion  coft  him  his  life.  A  cup  of  poifon  was 
adminiftered  to  him,  the  effe&s  of  which  he  felt, 
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but  concerning  which  he  fuffered  no  enquiry  to 
be  made.  He  employed  the  fhort  time  he  fur- 
vived  the  fatal  beverage  in  actions  of  piety  and 
political  regulations.  Zimifces  nominated  Con- 
ftantine  and  Bafil  his  fucceflors ;  and  died  uni- 
verfally  regretted,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

.  Whether  the  affaffin  and  poifoner  Theopha- 
no  had  any  (hare  in  his  death  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  certain  the  partook  in  the  benefits  arif- 
ing  from  it.  The  eunuch  Bafil  recalled  her,  in 
order  to  reign  with  her,  in  the  names  of  the 
two  princes,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  nineteen., 
and  the  youngeft  feventeen  years  old.  The  two 
Bardases  have  already  been  feen  at  variance;  Bar- 
das  Phocas,  the  nephew  of  Micephorus,  and 
Bardas  Sclerus,  an  able  general,  employed  by 
Zimifces.  They  will  be  feen  again  oppofing  each 
other  in  the  fcene  of  action,  which  the  youth  of 
the  two  emperors  provided  for  them. 

Sclerus  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority;  twice 
defeated  the  imperial  army  ;  took  Nice,  and 
heat  Phocas,  who  wras  fent  againft  him.  Pho¬ 
cas  obtained  his  revenge  by  obliging  Sclerus 
to  fly  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  imprifoned  by 
the  fnl tan.  The  former  being  freed  from  Sclerus, 
himfelf  a  {Turned  the  purple-.  The  fultan  fet  the 
latter  at  liberty,  w7bo  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Phocas.  They  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  that  they  might  the  more  effefilually  de¬ 
fend  it  againft  Bafil  and  Conftantine,  who,  not- 
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withftanding  their  youth,  had  taken  arms,  and 
purfued  the  ufurpers.  A  divition  Toon  took 
place  between  the  two  Bardases.  Phocas  im¬ 
prisoned  Sclerus ;  and  himfelf  fell  in  battle 
againft  the  two  emperors.  Sclerus,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  defeat  of  Ins  colleague,  Shook  off 
his  fetters,  and  remained  fome  time  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  till  at  length  Submitting,  he  was  favour¬ 
ably  treated. 

In  the  intervals  allowed  the  two  emperors 
from  rebellion,  Baft],  to  whom,  as  the  eldeft, 
ail  the  difgraces  and  honours  are  attributed, 
made  inveterate  war  again  ft  the  Bulgarians,  and 
gained  fignal  advantages  over  them.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  of  him,  that  having  taken  a  great  number 
of  prifoners,  he  caufed  ail  their  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  divided  them  into  companies  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men,  each  of  which  was  conducted  by  a 
man  who  had  one  eye  only  put  out ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  returned  to  Samuel  their  king.  This 
prince,  overcome  by  a  tight  at  once  fo  dreadful 
and  fo  pitiable,  fainted  away,  and  died  two  days 
afterwards.  What  reader  would  not  rather  be 
the  vanquished  Samuel  than  the  viftor  Bafil? 
Whatever  praifes  are  bellowed  on  his  valour  in 
war,  or  his  ability  in  .government,  this  horrible 
acd  will  fully  his  memory  tor  ever.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  remarked,  that  by  his  fubjefcts  he  was  more 
feared  than  beloved.  He  died  at  Seventy  years, 
of  age,  having  reigned  fifty-one  years,. 
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His  brother  and  colleague  Conitantine  was 
not  deficient  in  courage,  or  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war ;  but  in  any  other  refpecl  it  was  not  per¬ 
ceptible  that  he  was  emperor.  He  thought  only 
of  his  pLaiures.  Lett  to  reign  alone,  he  did 
-  not  alter  his.conducf,  except  bv  feeming  ltudi- 
ous  to  overthrow  whatever  good  his  brother  had 
pertormed ;  whofe  mini  tiers  he  removed,  and 
fubftiruted  in  their  places  the  companions  of 
his  own  exceffes.  Fortunate  were  thofe  gene- 
rals,  or  magiftrates,  if  eftimable,  who  efcaped 
only  with  exile,  or  the  lofs  of  fight.  The  tomb 
was  opening  to  receive  this  libertine  old  man, 
when  he  was  feized  with  tome  anxietv  as  to  his 
children.  He  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
he  wifhed  his  fucceffor  to  marrv.  But  Romanus, 
his  ally,  who  was  the  perfon  chofen,  had  al¬ 
ready  a  wife.  The  emperor,  therefore,  fent  for 
him  and  faid  :  “  Take  your  choice,  of  either  re- 
“  pudiating  your  wile,  marrying  one  of  my 
“  daughters,  and  being  proclaimed  emperor  j 
tc  or  having  your  eyes  put  out.”  A  dreadful  al¬ 
ternative  to  a  man  who  loved  his  wife.  She 
facrificed  herfelf  for  her  hulband,  entered  into  a 
monaftery,  and  Romanus  efpoufed  Conftantine’s 
•fecond  daughter,  Zoe ;  three  days  after  which 
the  emperor  died,  at  feventy-two  vears  of  age, 
having  reigned  only  three  years  alone, 
it.  Romanus  fignalized  himfelf  bv  ath  of  genero- 
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poor  captives,  the  number  of  whom  had  been 
exceflively  multiplied  by  continual  wars.  He 
redeemed  them  all,  and  fent  every  one  to  his 
own  country,  giving  them  money  to  fupport 
them  in  their  journey.  His  liberality  to  the  mo- 
nafferies,  which  he  enriched  with  magnificent 
ornaments,  has  alfo  been  greatly  praifed  by  ec- 
clefiaftical  writers.  His  whole  condudf  evinced 
him  to  be  a  prince  poffeffed  of  much  piety  ;  an 
endowment,  which,  united  to  his  age  of  fixty-fix 
years,  was  infufficient  to  fecure  to  him  the  heart 
of  the  young  emprefs  Zoe  his  fpoufe.  bhe  en¬ 
tertained  a  violent  paffion  for  Michael,  a  man  of 
low  birth,  and  brother  to  the  eunuch  John,  who 
was  the  emperor’s  favourite.  The  devout  huf- 
band  was  poifoned  and  as  he  died  too  flow  for 
them,  an  apoftate  WTetch,  whllft  he  was  in  the 
bath,  held  his  head  under  water  till  he  was  dead. 

He  reigned  five  years  and  a  half.  While  the 
emperor  was  expiring,  Zoe  fent,  in  his  name,  for 
the  patriarch.  When  he  came  fhe  had  him  in¬ 
troduced  to  her,  and  faid :  “  The  emperor  is  dead 
“  — to  prevent  all  commotion,  marry  me  there- 
“  fore  immediately  to  Michael,  whom  you  fee.” 

The  pontiff  hefitated  ;  but  on  the  offer  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  weight  of  gold  his  fcruples  vanifhed; 
and  Zoe,  fcarce  yet  a  widow,  was  re-married. 

The  whole  government  was  then  altered,  and  Michael  the 
thofe  who  had  moft  lhare  in  it  under  Romanus  £^^4. 
were  deprived  and  banifhed,  yielding  their  places 
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to  the  creatures  of  the  eunuch  John,whonow  feiz- 
ed  on  the  whole  authority.  Zoe  herfelf  was  not 
exempted  from  the  fort  of  inquifition  eftabliihed 
by  John  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  power.  He 
removed  all  the  women  and  eunuchs  in  whom 
fhe  had  any  confidence  from  about  her  perfon, 
and  replaced  them  by  people  in  whom  he  could 
truft  ;  fo  that  the  emprefs  became  a  kind  ot  pri- 
foner  in  her  own  palace.  But  what  difgufted 
her  ftill  further  was,  finding  that  the  had  only 
exchanged  one  devotee  for  another.  Michael, 
tormented  by  doubts,  thought  only  of  ex¬ 
piating,  by  acls  of  penitence  and  piety,  the 
crime  which  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne.  His 
brother  John,  obferving  his  mind  and  body 
equally  to  decline,  engaged  him  to  afTociate 
with  him  Michael  Calaphates,  his  fifler’s  fon. 
Zoe  contented  to  the  propofal,  and  adopted 
him.  His  pious  predeceffbr,  by  his  death,  left 
him  the  diadem,  after  he  had  worn  it  near  eight 
years. 

Michael Ca-  The  eunuch  John,  in  fixing  on  his  nephew, 
Zoe, Theo-  had  made  a  choice  very  hurtful  both  to  himfelf 
conftantine  and  his  other  brother  Conftantine.  Michael  was 
SC™4i.  prevailed  upon  by  Zoe  to  bani  h  his  uncle 
John  ;  whilft  fhe  being  accufed  of  having  em¬ 
ployed  magic  to  rid  herfelf  of  the  emperor,  was 
confined  in  a  monaftery.  This  ingratitude  to  his 
benefadtrefs  raifed  the  people  againft  him,  and 
they  called  Theodora,  the  fifter  of  Zoe,  who  was 
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like  her  confined  in  a  monaftery,  to  the  throne, 
on  which  they  placed  her  jointly  with  Zoe.  Mi¬ 
chael  concealed  himfelf  in  a  cloifter,  and  with 
his  uncle  Conftantine  afiumed  a  religious  habit, 
after  having  worn  the  purple  four  months. 
Their  fall  might  have  feemed  punilhment  fuffi- 
cient,  but  Theodora  infilled  cn  their  having  their 
eyes  put  out.  Zoe  being  once  more  on  the 
throne,  was  required  bv  her  fubjefts  to  give 
them  an  emperor.  Among!!  the  pretenders 
who  arofe,  !he  preferred  Conftantine,  furnamed 
Monomachus,  a  man  of  an  illuftrious  birth  and 
agreeable  perfon — a  qualification  by  no  means 
indifferent  in  the  eyes  of  the  emprefs.  She 
efpoufed  him.  The  eunuch  John,  banifhed  to 
Lefbos,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  Monomachus 
governed  with  wifdom  and  prudence,  as  for¬ 
tunately  as  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  with 
which  the  empire  was  continually  hara!fed, 
would  allow  him.  We  are  ignorant  what  fhare 
he  gave  Theodora  in  the  government,  all  that 
is  known  is,  that  he  always  treated  her  with 
attention  and  refpect.  But  Zoe  his  wife  be¬ 
ing  dead,  and  finding  himfelf  decline,  he  did 
not  choofe  his  fifter-in-law  Theodora  fo.r  his 
fucceflor.  On  being  informed  of  this,  !he  quitted 
her  convent,  and  caufed  herfelf  to  be  declared 
emprefs.  This  bold  ftep  fo  much  terrified  Mo¬ 
nomachus,  that  he  fainted  on  hearing  of  it,  and 
died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Theodora, 

1055. 


Michael 

StratioticuS; 

1056. 


Theodora  filled  with  honour  the  throne  fhe 
had  thus  afifumed  :  her  wifdom  in  the  choice  of 
minift'ers  and  generals  ;  her  impartiality  in  the 
diftribution  ofjuftice,  hearing  herfelf  every  caufe; 
as  well  as  the  moderation  with  which  file  ex¬ 
erted  her  authority,  gained  her  the  love  and 
refpeft  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Theo¬ 
dora  made  a  fhort  trial  of  a  crown  the  deferved 
fo  well.  After  having  borne  it  a  year  and  fome 
months,  by  the  advice  of  her  minifter,  who  was 
ftill  defirous  of  reigning,  fhe  left  it  to  Michael 
Stratioticus,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  not  any  notion  of  government. 

Had  hereditary  law  given  then  any  right  to 
the  throne,  it  would  have  belonged  to  Theo- 
dorus,  coufin  to  the  deceafed  emperor.  He 
made  fome  attempts  to  gain  poffeffion  of  it, 
hoping  to  be  feconded  by  the  patriarch  and 
clergy,  whom  he  found  deaf  to  his  entreaties. 
They  afforded  him,  however,  an  afylum  in  the 
church,  which  he  afterwards  voluntarily  quitted 
for  the  exile  in  which  he  foon  after  died. 
Stratioticus,  by  his  own  deficient  condudl,  raifed 
himfelf  up  a  much  more  dangerous  rival.  '  He 
who  ought  to  have  conciliated  the  generals  and 
foldiery  as  his  chief  fupport,  gave  them  offence. 
They  alfembled,  and  elected  one  of  their  number 
to  be  placed  on  the  throne  the  firfl  favourable 
opportunity.  So  great  was  the  negligence  of  his 
government,  that  the  fecret  was  retained  many 
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months  amongft  the  accomplices.  It  broke 
forth  at  length,  and  with  aftonilhment  it  was 
learnt,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  alfembled  in  a  vaft  plain,  had  chofen 
an  emperor.  Stratioticus,  or  rather  thofe  who 
governed  under  his  name,  colle£ted  foldiers  fuf- 
ficient  to  venture  a  battle,  the  ifiue  of  which 
proved  unfavourable  to  him.  Ifaac  Comnenus, 
the  general  who  had  been  ylefled,  then  marched 
toward  Conftantinople,  and  was,  by  a  decree  of 
the  fenate,  declared  emperor.  A  deputation  of 
bifhops  waited  on  Stratioticus  to  exhort  him 
to  abdicate  the  imperial  throne ;  to  whom  hefaid, 

“  What  will  you  give  me  in  exchange  for  it  ?” 

They  anfwered  :  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven.’’ 

This, had  they  poftefled  the  power  of  bellowing  it, 
was  well  worth  what  he  gave  up;  and  Stratioticus 
went  to  feek  the  road  to  it  in  a  monaftery, 
whither  he  retired  after  a  reign  of  one  year. 

Comnenus’s  frit  care  was  the  rewarding  thofe  Ifaac  Com' 

°  nenus, 

who  had  raifed  him;  his  fecond,  to  fill  the  treafury  1057- 
of  the  ftate.  He  loaded  the  people  with  taxes, 
which  became  fo  burdenfome,  as  to  excite  loud 
murmurs.  To  thefe  he  added  all  the  wealth  he 
could  obtain  from  the  clergy,  which  became 
another  caufe  of  complaint  not  lefs  violent. 

The  patriarch  who  ventured  to  exprefs  it,  was 
difplaced  and  banilhed.  Ifaac,  after  a  reign. of 
two  or  three  months,  retired  to  a  monaftery,  and 
*pafled  the  reft  of  his  days  in  exercifes  of  piety. 
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Though  he  had  children,  and  a  great  number  of 

relatives,  be  named  Conftan.tine  Ducas  to  fucceed 

* 

him,  whom  every  one  looked  on  as  the  man 
moft  worthy  to  replace  him. 

conftantme  The  taxes  Hill  remained  a  caufe  of  difcontent 

©uca$,i059. 

and  complaint,  which  became  the  more  urgent, 
as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  levies  made  by  the 
emperor  contributed  to  render  the  people  more 
happy.  He  was  continually  haraffed  by  inva¬ 
sions.  The  Turks,  who  had  now  been  fome  time 
known,  were  the  mod  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  empire.  Ducas,  inftead  of  repulfing  them 
by  his  armies,  which  he  found  coft  too  much  in 
levying  and  maintaining,  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  at  a  diftance  by  donations  to  their  generals. 
They  received  his  prefents,  and  then  returned  to 
extort  more  by  new  ravages.  Ducas  reigned  in 
this  manner  five  years  and  fix  months ;  when, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  an  incurable  difeafe,  he 
left  the  empire  to  his  three  Tons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicus,  and  Conftantine,  and  named  their 
mother,  the  emprefs  Eudocia,  regent  during  their 
minority,  after  having  obliged  her  to  fvvear  llie 
would  never  marry  again. 

Romanus  Two  motives,  which  the  emperor  ought  to  have 
?o6^.!  e>'  forefeen,  broke  the  oath  made  by  the  emprefs — 
neceflity  and  love.  The  difcontented  and  am¬ 
bitious,  on  fome  difafters  being  experienced 
from  the  Turks,  declared  publicly,  that  the  pije- 
fent  Hate  of  the  empire  required  at  its  head  a 
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courageous  man,  an  1  not  a  weak  and  timid  wo¬ 
man.  Amongfr  thefe  declaimers  againil  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  Diogenes,  a  man  of  a  good  per- 
fon,  and  an  ill uflrious  birth.  He  accompanied 
his  words  by  adtions,  which  caufed  him  to  be 
accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire.  Brought  be¬ 
fore  F.udocia  to  receive  fentence  of  death,  the 
princefs  was  moved  with  companion  at  the  fight 
of  a  man  who  appeared  in  her  eyes  too  amiable 
to  be  criminal ;  (lie  granted  him  his  pardon,  and 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  her  army,  formed  the 
dcfign  of  marrying  him.  Her  oath  the  had  al¬ 
ready  in  her  heart  difpenfed  with ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  oppofing  her  inclinations,  it  re¬ 
mained  now  only  to  get  the  fame  indulgence 
from  the  patriarch  John  Xiphilin. 

She  fent  a  faithful  eunuch  to  that  pontiff,  who, 
in  pretended  confidence,  imparted  to  him  that 
the  emprefs  was  enamoured  of  Bardas,  his  ne¬ 
phew,  and  had  determined  on  marrying  him,  and 
dividing  with  him  the  imperial  authority,  if  he 
would  annul  the  oath  the  had  taken,  and  per- 
fuade  the  fenate  that  Hie  might  marry.  The  pa¬ 
triarch,  dazzled  with  the  expedition  of  feeing 
his  nephew  emperor,  by  his  reprefentations  of 
the  mournful  hate  of  the  empire,  and  by  de¬ 
claiming  againft  the  rafh  oath  extorted  by  the 
jealoufy  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  obtained  the 
confent  of  the  fenate.  He  then  publicly  reftored 
to  Eudocia  the  written  oath  of  which  he  had 
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been  the  depofitary,  and  exhorted  her  to  efpoufe 
fome  man  capable  of  protedting  her  and  her 
children.  She  heard  him  with  the  utmoft  doci¬ 
lity  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  to  the  afconifliment  of 
the  patriarch,  married  Romanus  Diogenes,  and 
had  him  proclaimed  emperor.  The  fortune  of 
war  threw  this  prince  into  the  power  of  Axan, 
fultan  of  the  Turks.  He  received  from  him 
every  attention  which  could  alleviate  misfor¬ 
tunes  :  but  whilft  he  concluded  with  his  gene¬ 
rous  conqueror  a  peace  as  advantageous  as  if  he 
had  been  at  liberty,  John  Ducas,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  his  wife  Eudocia,  on  the  news  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  drove  her  from  the  throne,  fhut  her  up  in 
a  monaftery,  and  proclaimed  the  eldeft  of  her 
three  fons  emperor.  Romanus  took  arms  againlt 
the  ufurper ;  but  was  taken,  and  poifoned  by 
order  of  John.  As  the  poifon,  however,  adted 
too  llowly,  his  eyes  were  put  out  in  fo  cruel  a 
manner  that  he  died  a  few  days  after,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

As  Michael  Ducas  was  extremely  indolent, 
the  whole  pov/er  remained  in  the  hands  of  John 
his  uncle,  which  he  fecured  by  difplacing  or 
exiling  all  thofe  who  could  oppofe  him.  This 
arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  raifed  him  many 
enemies.  The  Turks,  who  no  longer  contented 
themfelves  with  irruptions  on  the  frontiers,  but 
had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  now  found  themfelves  called  in  by  the 
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different  factions,  and  by  the  commotions  they  fo¬ 
mented,  gained  footing  for  themfeives.  Rufe- 
lius,  a  native  of  Gau],  obtained  feveral  advan_ 
tages  over  them,  which  emboldened  him  to  get 
himfelf  declared  emperor.  They  fent  againft 
him  a  young  captain,  Alexius  Comnenus,  already 
famous  for  his  victories.  This  rebellion  was 
quelled  by  the  captivity  of  Rufelius,  who  is  no 
more  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  followed  by  two 
others,  thofe  of  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Botoniates.  Thefe  revolts  gave  fo  much 
trouble  to  the  indolent  Michael,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  giving  up  the  crown  to  the  continual  fa¬ 
tigue  of  defending  it.  He  laid  afide  the  impe¬ 
rial  purple,  took  orders,  and  became  bifhop  of 
Ephefus,  after  having  reigned  fix  years  and  a 
half. 

Of  two  compefitors,  Botoniates  proved  the  fuc-  Nkephoru. 
cefsful  one  j  through  the  bravery  of  Alexius,  who  ^°7",ates’ 
fubdued  and  delivered  his  rival  to  him.  He  like- 
wife  freed  him  from  another  rival,  named  Bafila- 
cius.  During  thefe  fucceffes,  in  which  Alexius 
was  affifted  by  his  brother  Ifaac,  he  gained  more 
advantage  from  an  intrigue  which  took  place  at 
court,  than  from  all  his  vi£tories.  The  emprefs 
Maria,  the  wife  of  Michael,  and  reputed  his  wi¬ 
dow,  as  it  appears  by  his  ordination  to  thebiflhop- 
ric  of  Ephefus,  had  efpoufed  Botoniates.  She  had 
a  fon  by  her  firft  hutband,  whom  the  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Botoniates.  On  difcovering, 
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that  notwithftanding  the  double  right  of  this 
young  prince  to  the  crown,  her  hufband,  led 
away  by  the  advice  of  two  favourites,  was  ready 
to  place  it  on  the  head  of  a  young  relative 
named  Synademus,  the  had  recourfe  to  the 
two  Comneni,  Alexius  and  Ifaac,  to  fupport  her 
fon’s  right.  The  favourites  difcovered  the  good 
intelligence  between  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of  thefe  protectors  of  the  emprefs  :  but 
they  were  timely  informed  of  the  intention  ;  and 
in  order  to  cut  fhort  all  cabals,  Alexius  being  at 
the  head  of  an  atmy,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  Botoniates  was  not  without 
refources ;  but  he  preferred  yielding  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  patriarch  Cofmas,  who  was  revered 
for  his  piety,  and  exhorted  him  to  fubmit  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  and  rather  yield  up  the 
empire  than  fuffer  the  capital  to  be  ftained 
with  chriftian  blood.  He  was  not  long  foli- 
cited,  before  he  went  to  the  principal  church, 
where  he  depofited  his  imperial  veftments;  and 
Jrom  thence  retired  to  a  cloiffer,  where  he  af- 
fumed  thofe  of  a  monk,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years  and  ten  months  ;  leaving  Maria  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  a  bifhop  and  monk,  who  was  ftill  alive. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  caufes  of  decline  of 
the  Greek  empire  of  Conffantinople  refembles 
thofe  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  manners  and  religion. 
Amongft  the  Seleucidte,  the  intrigues  of  the 
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court  originated  in  the  marriages  which  took 
place  between  the  brothers  and  lifters,  whofe 
children  difputed  with  equal  right  that  fove- 
reignty  which  they  weakened.  The  fame  ccn- 
fequences  followed  the  confufion  of  marriages 
amongft  the  Greeks,  which,  giving  rife  to  the 
fame  mixture  of  pretenfions,  brought  on  the  like 
confufion.  Both  in  the  one  and  the  other 
empire  the  revolution  was  prepared  by  mi¬ 
norities,  the  influence  of  women,  the  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  young  princes,  th^  fhortnefs  of  reigns, 
and  as  much  by  the  continual  thocks  which  the 
ftate  experienced  from  the  aflaults  of  hordes  of 
furrounding  barbarians,  as  by  their  perfidious  al¬ 
liances.  ^  et  fometimes  a  prince  appeared  who 
fupported,  with  a  ftrong  hand,  the  tottering  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  ftate,  and  for  a  while  delayed  its 
fall. 

From  the  choas  of  its  ruins,  as  from  that  of 
the  Seleucidae,  new  kingdoms,  and  even  em¬ 
pires,  arofe,  though  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
thofe  of  the  fucceflors  of  Alexander.  We  {hall, 
in  a  hafty  digreflion,  give  fome  account  of  the 
empires  of  Trebrifond  and  Nice. 

Trebifond  was  the  empire  of  the  Comneni. 
Efcaped  from  the  bonds  of  the  tyrants  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  their  relatives,  they  raifed  a  ftate 
from  the  eaftern  parts  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  and 
Cappadocia.  It  no  more  deferved  the  name  of 
empire  than  that  of  Nice,  of  which  we  {hall 
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hereafter  fpeak ,  but  the  two  fovereigns  emu- 
latively  affumed  a  title,  which  has  continued  to 
be  applied  to  their  dominions.  Trebifond,  af- 
fanlted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Turks,  Saracens, 
and  Ferfians,  and  more  immediately  by '•the  em¬ 
perors  of  Nice,  fometimes  at  once,  and  fometimes 
feparately,  ftruggled  fo  bravely  againft  their  at¬ 
tempts,  as  to  make  us  regret  that  there  remains 
nothing  but  hints  of  the  exploits  of  this  little  em¬ 
pire,  without  any  circumftantial  detail.  Scarcely 
any  thing  is  remarkable  but  its  laft  cataftrophe. 
Mahomet  II.  furnamed  the  Great, gained poflelhon 
of  the  capital  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  in 
violation  of  his  word,  loaded  David  Comnenus 
with  irons,  and  put  him  to  death.  Fie  led  the 
emprefs,  her  daughters,  and  all  the  nobility,  in 
triumph  to  Conftantinople,  which  he  hadtaken. 
He  incorporated  eight  hundred  of  the  beft-made 
of  the  Trebifontines  in  his  corps  of  janizaries,  and 
diftributed  the  women  and  maidens  who  had 
any  agreeable  endowments  to  recommend  them 
to  his  generals.  The  capital  was  taken  and  the 
whole  empire  fubdued  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1462, 
after  a  duration  of  268  years. 

The  empire  of  Nice  was  founded  by  Theo- 
dorus  Lafcaris,  fon-in-law  of  the  tyrant  Alexius 
Angelus.  Having  efcaped  from  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  father-in-law,  he  fled  to  Bithy- 
nia,  by  whofe  inhabitants  he  was  received  with 
joy.  From  Phrygia,  Media,  Lydia,  and  Ionia, 
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from  the  Meander  to  the  Euxine,  an  empire  was 
formed,  which  he  maintained  by  his  valour  against 
the  attacks  of  his  father-  in-law,  and  the  fultan  of 
Iconium.  He  left  it  at  his  death  to  the  valiant 
John  Ducas,  furnamed  Vataces,  whofe  courage 
and  ability  extended  it  ff ill  further,  and  almoft 
to  the  gates  of  Conftantinople.  The  reign  of 
his  fucceflor,  which  exifted  three  years  only, 
followed  by  a  minority,  commotions,  and  treach¬ 
ery,  abridged  the  duration  of  this  little  empire  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  plunged  it  into 
its  original  nothing. 

Alexius  Comnenus  retarded,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire.  His 
actions  evinced  him  to  have  been  equally  pru¬ 
dent  as  a  governor,  profound  as  a  politician,  and 
great  as  a  warrior.  Notwithflanding  the  ready 
docility  of  Botoniates,  the  troops  of  Alexius  had 
committed  diforders  in  Conftantinople,  which 
had  given  great  offence  both  to  the  clergy  and 
people.  Alexius,  touched  with  remorfe,  or  pre¬ 
tending  fo  to  be,  appeared  before  the  patriarch 
in  a  penitentiary  habit  3  and  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  himfelf  guilty,  demanded  that  a  pen¬ 
ance  fhould  be  infiifted  on  him  proportionable 
to  the  enormity  of  his  fault.  The  patriarch 
enjoined  him,  and  the  companions  of  his  'irre¬ 
gularities,  to'  fall,  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
praffife  many  other  aufterities,  during  forty 
days.  The  penance  was  exactly  fulfilled,  parti- 
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cularly  by  the  emperor.  But,  after  having  fhewn 
this  refpeci  to  religion,  he  thought  it  no  crime 
to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  church  when 
he  wanted  it ;  a  liberty  which  was  not  fuffered 
without  refiftance,  and  which  ended  in  exciting 
commotion. 

This  prince  was  continually  at  war,  not  only 
with  the  Turks,  Saracens,  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  the  empire,  but  againft  the  weft  alfo, 
which  then  fell  with  all  its  weightuponthe  eaft,by 
the  famous  crufades,  the  firft  irruption  of  which 
Alexius  h?d  to  fuftain.  They  were  preceded  by 
thofe  of  Robert  Guifcard,  the  fon  of  1  ancred, 
lord  of  Hauteville.  This  Norman,  not  finding 
enough  for  his  numerous  family  in  his  own 
country,  fent  his  fons  to  make  a  fettlement  elfe- 
where.  The  youngeft  of  them,  though  not  ill 
fettled  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  like  his  father, 
found  not  a  fufficiency,  and  endeavoured  to  feek 
it  amongft  his  neighbours.  It  is  believed  that 
he  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  rending  the 
empire  of  Conftantinople  from  Alexius ;  but  he 
died  in  the  interim,  after  a  war  very  ruinous  to 
both  parties,  arid  in  which  Alexius  gained  him- 
felf  no  advantages,  but  fuch  as  the  adroitnefs  of 
his  policy  fecured  by  the  diverfions  he  raifed 
againft  his  enemy, 

Alexius  was  fcarcely  freed  from  this  enemy, 
when  he  beheld  himfelf  attacked  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  who  invaded  Thrace.  He  repulfed  them 
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at  firft  by  arms,  and  afterwards  by  treaties,  the 
conditions  of  which  he  haughtily  dictated.  He 
was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  various  encounters  with 
the  Turks.  But  all  his  abilities  were  neceffarv 
to  maintain  himfelf  againft  the  crufaders.  His 
conduT,  with  refpeC  to  them,  has  been  accufed 
of  duplicity ;  greatlydiftrufting  them.  It  is  certain 
he  made  them  promifes,  which  he  afterwards  re¬ 
traced,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  them  to  die  by 
famine  and  mifery  ;  for  it  was  net  to  his  affi dance 
that  they  came,  but  impelled  only  by  a  degree 
of  religious  madnefs,  which  a  prudent  prince 
could  not  approve.  Befide  the  multitude  who 
committed  infinite  irregularities,  who  pillaged, 
ravaged,  and  famifhed  the  country  wherever 
they  palled,  and  had  been  every-where  driven 
out  and  purfued  as  robbers,  the  princes  and 
nobles  who  commanded  the  army  were  equally 
greedy  of  gain.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  quitted  their  native  homes 
lefs  from  a  zeal  for  religion  than  a  defire  of 
conquefi: ;  and  were  extremely  difpofed  to  invade 
whatever  they  fhould  find  fuitable  to  them. 
Might  not  Alexius  therefore  fear  that  for  want  of 
finding  a  fettlement  elfewhere,  they  mi^ht  defp  ul 
him,  and  even  drive  him  from  his  capital  ?  a  fuf- 
picion,  the  experience  of  his  fucceffors  proved  to 
be  but  too  well  founded.  Befides  that  kind  of 
chicane  ufual  between  perfons  divided  in  opi- 
pions  and  interefts,  Alexius  carried  on  a  ferious 
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war  with  Boernond,  a  prince  of  the  crufade  3 
it  was  ended  by  a  treaty,  the  laft  this  emperor 
made.  He  died  by  difeafe,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  grateful,  generous, 
and  liberal ;  and  the  exciters  of  various  com 
fpiracies  which  broke  out  during  his  reign, 
were  never  punifhed  beyond  exile  and  the  con- 
fifcation  of  their  property. 

jahnCom-  The  laft  moments  of  Alexius  Comnenus  were 

aenus,  11  iS  _ 

troubled  by  thofe  folicitations  which  the  dying 
are  not  fufficieqtly  fpared.  His  daughter  Anna,  in 
conjunction  with  the  emprefs  her  mother,  wilhed 
him  to  name  her  hufband  Brvennius  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  but  the  emperor  remained  firm  for  his 
fon  John.  This  prince,  on  mounting  the  throne, 
had  to  maintain  himfelf  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  cabal.  He  difpelled  it,  and  punifhed  thofe 
he  fufpeCied  of  infidelity  only  by  removing 
them  from  court.  He  repulfed  the  Turks,  Scy¬ 
thians,  Servians,  and  Huns,  from  his  frontier,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
YVhilft  he  was  preparing  for  other  conquefts,  he 
died  from  the  fcratch  of  a  poifoned  arrow  which 
fell  out  of  his  quiver.  He  put  no  one  to  death 
during  his- whole  reign  ;  a  humanity  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  as  much  beloved  by  his  fubjedts,  as 
his  courage  and  ability  made  him  dreaded  by  his 
enemies,  to  which  a  degree  of  good  fortune  was 
united  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  attended  him 
through  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 
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He  preferred  his  youngeft  fon  Manuel  for  Manuel 
his  fucceffor,  who  immediately  put  his  elder  ^]0™^enus' 
brother  Ifaac  under  confinement ;  but  on  his 
making  a  folemn  promife  to  enter  into  no  con- 
fpiracy,  he  releafed  him.  Ifaac  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  thefe  conditions,  from  having  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father.  The  crufaders 
made  the  fame  complaint  againft  this  emperor 
as  againft  his  grandfather  Alexius,  to  which  the 
like  juftification  may  be  offered.  His  genius 
was  uncommonly  active,  and  when  he  had  no 
wars  to  employ  him,  he  entered  into  religious 
difputes;  and  as  he  took  pleafure  in  refining  on 
them  was  the  inventor  of  fome  herefies.  Before 
his  death  he  affumed  the  monaftic  habit,  which 
he  looked  on  as  expiatory  of  the  diffolutenefs  in 
which  he  had  paffed  his  life  during  a  reign  of 
thirty  years. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  A!e»«s 
was  but  twelve  years  old,  he  left  under  the  ?iT0n.enuS’ 
guardianfhip  of  his  mother.  The  emprefs,  to 
keep  all  the  authority  to  herfelf,  brought  him  up 
in  a  love  of  pleafure  and  ignorance  to  bufinefs. 

Of  this  authority  fhe  made  Alexius,  prefident  of 
the  council,  depofitary,  who  was  more  in  her 
favour  than  was  fuitable  to  her  honour.  The 
ill  conduct  of  the  mother  proved  the  misfortune 
of  the  fon.  The  contempt  he  infpired  rendered 
the  people  favourable  to  the  ufurpation  of 
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.  Andronicus,  firft  coufin  of  the  deceafed  emperor  j 
who  found  fcarcely  any  obftade  to  getting  the 
prefident  Alexius,  the  emprefs,  and  her  fon,  in  his 
power.  He  had  the  eyes  of  the  firft  put  out,  the 
mother  he  coldly  falutea,  and  proftrated  himfelf 
before  the  youthful  emperor  with  the  utmoft 
refpedl,  intermingling  in  the  compliments  he 
addreffed  to  him  pafTages  of  fcripture  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  circumftances.  The  tyrant  was  a 
hypocrite  deliberately  cruel,  who  after  affifting 
and  participating  with  apparent  devotion  in  the 
myfteries  of  religion,  as  he  turned  from  the  altar 
could  give  orders  for  torture  and  aflaflination. 
Not  content  with  being  the  guardian  of  the 
young  prince,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared 
his  colleague  ;  and  fpared  not  thofe  who  had 
contributed  to  his  elevation  more  than  the  red, 
exiling  fuch  as  he  could  not  poifon.  The  em¬ 
prefs  was  firangled  upon  pretences  abfolutely 
void  of  all  foundation.  The  fame  end  awaited 
the  unfortunate  Alexius  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  and  fifteenth  of  his  age. 

The  ufurper  deflroyed  all  without  diftindlion, 
whom  he  believed  attached  to  the  family  of  Alex¬ 
ius,  or  capable  of  avenging  his  death.  Scarcely 
a  day  paffed  unfullied  by  fome  cruel  execution, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  the  flower  of  the  nobility  was 
exterminated;  yet  the  pitylefs  tyrant  complained 
of  the  neceflity  which  prevented  him  from 
pardoning  all  men  of  merit.  The  people  grew 
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tired  of  the  bloody  fpeflacle  ;  and  the  danger  of 
Ifaac  Angelus,  a  perfon  of  high  diftindtion,  whom 
Andronicus  intended  to  affaffinate,  excited  the 
compaflidn  of  the  multitude:  they  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  church  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The  tyrant  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  fea,  but  the  winds 
drove  him  back ;  he  was  taken  and  led  to  Ifaac, 
who  abandoned  him  to  the  populace,  from  whom 
he  for  three  days  endured  the  cruelieft  torments. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  his  hypocrifv,he  preferved 
ftill  fome  fentimen'ts  of  religion,  they  were  of  ufe 
to  him  in  this  trying  occafion.  He  bore  their 
tortures  with  admirable  courage,  repeating  from 
time  to  time — “  Lord  have  mercy  on  me.” 
Shewdng  no  impatience,  and  ufing  no  reproaches 
to  his  executioners, he  uttered, without  bitternefs, 
thefe  words :  “  Why  do  you  bruife  a  broken 
“  reed  ?”  Since  it  was  at  feventy-three  years 
old  that  Andronicus  had  feized  the  throne, 
from  which  he  was  two  years  afterwards  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  this  cruel  death,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  ambition  is  of  every  age. 

Ifaac  Angelus  gained  the  affedlion  of  the 
people  by  his  gentlenefs  and  moderation,  and 
that  of  the  great  by  recalling  the  banifhed,  and 
raifmg  feveral  families  who  had  fallen  from  their 
ancient  fplendour.  He  received  the  reward  of 
his  benevolence  in  the  attachment  evinced  by 
his  fubjedls  on  the  revolt  of  Branas,  one  of  his 
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generals,  who  befieged  him  in  Conftantinople. 
The  emperor,  who  was  no  warrior,  devoutly  re¬ 
commended  himfelf  to  the  prayers  of  the  monks  j 
and  having  with  great  ceremony  pflaced  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  fummit  of  the  walls, 
full  of  confidence  in  thefe  precautions,  remained 
quietly  in  his  palace.  A  leader  of  the  crufades, 
Conrade,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  foon  taught  him 
that  thefe  meafures  were  infufficient  for  his 
fafety.  He  then  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
inhabitants,  repulfed,  and  killed  Branas  with  his 
own  hand,  lfaac  had  that  defedl  of  weak  minds, 
the  expending  to  extricate  himfelf  by  fubterfuges. 
It  was  thus  he  hoped  to  amufe  the  German  em¬ 
peror,  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  who  led  a  powerful 
army  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  crufaders ;  but 
Barbaroffa  took  by  force  •  the  provifions  and 
other  neceffaries  which  the  Greeks  had  promifed 
him.  lfaac  fuffered  other  difafters  from  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  the 
Scythians.  Thefe  misfortunes  gave  occafion  to 
his  brother,  Alexius  Angelus,  to  reprefent  him  as 
incapable  of  governing,  and  to  dethrone  him  at 
the  end  of  ten  years.  He  caff  him  into  prifon, 
and  added  to  his  injuftice  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
him  of  fight. 

This  barbarity  was  rendered  the  more  de- 
teflable  by  Ifaac’s  having  always  treated  his 
brother  with  kindnefs.  The  latter  probably  re¬ 
pented  his  crime,  as  he.  had  him  taken  out  of 
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prifon,  and Tent  for  Alexius  hisfon,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  court  The  former  emperor, 
notwithstanding  his  blindnefs/  found  means  to 
maintain  a  correfpondence  with  his  daughter  ' 
Irene,  wife  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Mea- 
fures  being  nearly  taken,  Alexius  efcaped  from 
the  court  of  his  unde,  went  to  his  filler,  and 
raifed  the  princes  of  the  weft.  The  Venetians, 
who  were  then  very  powerful,  undertook  to 
tranfport  the  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  French,  and  themfelves  to  contribute  to 
reftoring  the  blind  monarch  to  his  throne,  having 
agreed  for  a  fum  to  be  received  after  the  event. 
They  proceeded  direftly  to  Conftantinople, 
which  they  befieged.  The  tyrant  finding  himfelf 
on -the  point  of  being  taken,  fled  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Haemus  in  Thrace,  bearing  with  him  in 
his  flight  the  imperial  ornaments  and  treafure. 

He  was  no  fooner  departed,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Conftantinople  opened  their  gates,  and  reftored 
to  Ifaac  Angelus  his  fceptre,  three  years  after 
he  had  been  deprived  of  it.  He  furvived  his  re- 
ftoration  but  a  Ihort  time. 

Alexius  his  fon  enjoyed  it  for  a  ftiil  fhorter  Alexius 
period.  He  was  obliged  to  load  his  fubjefts 
with  taxes,  for  the  payment  of  the  Venetians 
and  French  which,  added  to  the  friendlhip  and 
efteem  he  openly  manifefted  for  his  deliverers, 
caufed  a  general  difcontent  amongft  the  people, 
who  were  fworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This 
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inclination  amongft  the  commonalty,  engaged 
John  Ducas,  furnamed,  from  the  thickne'fs  of  his 
eye^brows,  Murtzuphlus,  to  attempt  ufurping  the 
fovereign  authority.  In  order  to  attain  it,  the 
artful  Murtzuphlus  prepoffefled  the  young  em¬ 
peror  againft  the  Latins,  whom  he  had  till  then 
protected.  From  flight  difagreements,  carefully 
fermented,  hoftiiities  arofe.  Murtzuphlus,  in  a 
pretended  attempt  at  accommodation,  went  fo 
far  as  to  defire  the  entrance  of  the  Latins  into 
Conftantinople,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  fecure 
Alexius  from  the  fury  of  his  rebellious  people  , 
whilft,  on' the  other  hand,  he  circulated  that  the 
emperor  had  fold  the  city  to  his  friends  the  La¬ 
tins,  who  were  advancing  to  take  poffeffion  of 
it.  During  the  tumult  excited  by  this  informa¬ 
tion,  Murtzuphlus  entered  the  chamber  of  Alex¬ 
ius,  and  with  his  own  hand  ftrangled  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  emperor.  He  then  boafted  of  this  aflion 
to  the  people,  as  of  a  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  was  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor. 

The  indignant  Latins  befieged  the  ufurper  in 
the  town.  As  he  neither  wanted  courage  nor 
experience,  he  bravely  defended  himfelf.  The 
walls  underwent  feveral  afiTaults.  The  French 
firft  raifed  their  flandard  on  one  of  its  towers. 
The  Venetian  flag  flew  there  alfo.  Three  of  the 
gates  yielded  to  the  blows  of  the  battering-ram, 
and  the  whole  army  entered  at  night  in  order 
of  battle.  They  feized  and  occupied  the  neareft 
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pofls,  and  remained  on  their  guard,  expediting  a 
violent  conflict  on  the  approaching  day.  But  at 
morning  dawn,  the  Latins  beheld,  with  the  ut- 
moft  furprize,  the  proceffions  of  fuppliants  ap¬ 
proaching  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  bearing 
erodes  and  banners,  the  images  and  relics  of 
their  faints,  and  crying  for  mercy.  The  con¬ 
querors  fpared  their  lives.  One  day  was  allowed 
for  pillage,  without  bloodfhed  or  violence;  on 
condition  that  thewhole  booty  fhould  be  brought 
to  a  common  dock,  to  be  afterwards  divided 
according  to  rank  and  merit.  The  fhares  proved 
inconfiderable,  as  the  night  had  afforded  time 
for  the  removal  or  concealment  of  many  things  ; 
and  the  foldiers,  notwithdanding  the  orders  they 
had  received  to  the  contrary,  had  fecured  indi¬ 
vidually  many  valuable  effects.  The  general 
booty,  without  reckoning  the  pictures  and  ftatues, 
amounted  to  an  incredible  fum.  Murtzuphlus 
efcaped,  by  favour  of  a  fmall  veffel,  with  Eu- 
phrofyne,  widow  of  the  ufurper  Alexius  Angelus, 
and  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whom  he  had 
abandoned  his  lawful  wife;  an  alliance,  by  which 
he  no  doubt  reckoned  on  fecuring  a  right  to  the 
empire,  from  the  pretenfions  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  Rasmus. 
This  great  revolution  took  place  874  years  after 
the  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Conftantinople. 
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Constantinople  under  the  Latins. 

The  Latin  empire  of  Confiantinople  is  to  be 
confidered  as  fixed  to  that  city,  and  circum- 
fcribed  within  a  greater  or  lefs  extent  according 
to  the  fucceffes  or  reverfes  of  the  Greeks,  Turks, 
Bulgarians,  and  even  the  Latins,  who  atacked  it 
in  all  quarters.  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  was 
named  emperor.  Thrace  was  bellowed  on  him, 
with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the  Greek  pro¬ 
vinces  taken  or  to  be  taken.  Theffaly  was  eredl- 
ed  into  a  kingdom  for  Boniface  marquis  of 
Montferrat.  The  Venetians  obtained  the  ifles 
of  the  Archipelago,  a  part  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
feveral  towns  on  the  Hellefpont.  Theodorus 
Lafcaris,  fon-in-Iaw  of  the  tyrant  Alexius  An- 
gelus,  had  been  received  in  Bithynia,  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  driven  from  the  throne,  and  had 
taken  pofTefiion  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Meander  to  the  Euxine.  He  affumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Nice. 
David  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  grandfons  of  the 
tyrant  Andronicus,  fixed  on  the  weflern  divi- 
fions  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  of 
which  they  formed  the  empire  of  Trebifond. 
Thefe  various  fovereigns,  yet  fcarcelyeflablifhed, 
began  to  jar  and  adl  againft  each  other.  Bald¬ 
win  attacked  the  fugitives  from  Confiantinople, 
who  had  fought  refuge  in  Thrace.  They  called 
in  John  king  of  Bulgaria  to  their  aflitlance,  who 
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cut  to  pieces  the  hopes  of  the  emperor,  and  took 
him  prifoner.  We  may  judge  of  the  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Bulgarians  in  Thrace,  from 
the  barbarity  with  which  the  monarch  himfelf 
treated  the  unfortunate  Baldwin.  He  was  drag¬ 
ged,  laden  with  irons,  to  his  capital :  and  after 
having  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off.  Was  expofed 
in  a  defert  to  the  wild  beads  and  birds  of 
prey,  in  which  dreadful  date  of  mifery  he  fur- 
vived  three  days. 

His  brother  Henry  fucceeded  him,  and  had  to  Kenryi2o6. 
combat  TheOdorus  Lafcaris,  who  had  been  nearly 
fupplanted  by  his  father-in-law  Alexius  Angelus, 
whom  he  fubdued  and  confined  to  a  monadery, 
where  he  died.  After  a  fanguinary  war,  Theo- 
dorus  acknowledged  Henry  for  emperor,  who  was 
contented  with  his  fubmiflion.  He  then  turned 
his  arms  againd  the  Bulgarians,  and  Michael  and 
Theodorus  Angelus,  who  had  affumed  the  title, 
and  exercifed  the  authority  of  defpot  of  JE  fo¬ 
lia  and  Epirus.  Henry  could  not  bring  this 
country  under  his  power  ;  but  died  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  years. 

His  fuccedor,  and  brother-in  law,  Peter  count  Petef  an4 

Robert, 

of  Auxerre,  was  afTafiinated  by  order  ofTheo-l2I7* 
dorus  prince  of  Epirus,  in  the  territory  belonging 
to  him,  through  which  the  defpot  had  given  him 
permidion  to  pafs.  His  elded  fon  Philip  declined 
a  throne  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of  hazards, 
which  Robert,  his  younged  fon,  did  not  difdain, 
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In  his  time  died  Theodorus  Lafcaris,  emperor  of 
.Nice.  His  fon,  being  yet  in  early  youth,  he  left 
his  ftates  to  John  Ducas,  furnamed  Vataces,  who 
was  married  to  his  elded  daughter  Irene.  The 
Latin  emperor  Robert  took  the  opportunity  of 
molefting  him,  by  fupporting  two  uncles  of  this 
prince,  who  pretended  to  the  empire.  But  Va¬ 
taces,  after  repulfing  Robert,  flood  himfelf  on  the 
defenfive.  The  emperor  of  Conftantinople  reign-, 
ed  but  nine  years,  during  which  he  had  the  fatif- 
faftion  of  taking  prifoner  the  defpot  Theodorus, 
his  father’s  enemy,  whofe  eyes  he  caufed  to  be 
put  out. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Baldwin,  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  was  his  brother  or  his  fon.  He  was  but 
eight  years  old,  and  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  John  de  Brienne,  who  had  been 
king  of  Jerufalem.  Unfortunately  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age  :  yet  he  ftill  lived  nine  more — long 
enough  to  fecure  the  fituation  of  his  pupil  ;  but 
the  young  prince  was  incapable  of  making  ufe 
of  the  fuccefles  of  his  guardian.  He  loft  his  em¬ 
pire  by  little  and  little ;  and  at  length  his  capi¬ 
tal,  which  was  taken  from  him  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palseologus,  who  had  him¬ 
felf  arrived  at  the  crown  of  Nice  from  the  fta- 
tion  of  leader  of  the  troops  of  that  empire.  The 
city  was  taken  by  furprize,  and  the  emperor 
Baldwin,  having  laid  afide  the  infignia  ot  his  dig¬ 
nity,  reached  the  fea  with  a  fmall  number  of 
friends  and  the  Latin  patriarch.  He  retired  to 
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Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  matters  ofConftan- 
tinople,  which  had  been  fixty  years  poflefled  by 
the  Latins.  This  empire  began  by  a  Baldwin* 
and  ended  under  an  emperor  of  the  fame  name. 

Greek  Empire. 

After  a  variety  of  viciffitudes,  by  which  Michaei  us, 
Michael  Palseologus  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  j46k  ua> 
the  court  of  Vataces,  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
recalled  and  raifed  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  emi 
pire,  and  nominated  guardian  to  a  prince  of  nine 
years  old,  he  a&ed  for  a  time  under  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  young  emperor  But  when 
once  eftabliihed,  he  inhumanly  deprived  his 
pupil  of  fight,  under  pretence  of  leaving  no 
competitor  in  a  city  which  he  claimed  by  right 
of  conqueft  as  his  owm  Michael,  in  the  privileges 
he  allowed  to  the  Latins,  afled  with  policy  in 
what  he  granted,  in  order  to  retain  them.  His 
principal  attention  was  turned  to  commerce, 
which  he  wifhed  to  fee  flourifh  in  his  capital, 
where  the  Genoefe,  Venetians,  and  Pifans,  were 
very  powerful.  To  the  firft  he  gave  one  of  the 
fineft  quarters  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  being- 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  Venetian^ 
and  Pifans  were  not  lefs  favoured  ;  and  to  put 
the  feal  on  that  concord  which  he  wiihed  to 
eftablifti  amongft  all  his  fubjedts,  he  attempted  a 
re-union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches* 

But  the  patriarch  and  clergy  of  Conftantinople 
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were  difpleafed  that  the  emperor  acknowledged 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope.  Michael  grew 
angry  at  refiftance,  and  punifhed  his  opponents 
by  depofition  and  exile.  The  vexation  caufed 
by  thofe  commotions  brought  on  a  ficknefs,  of 
which  he  died  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-four. 

Andronicus,  The  firfi:  ftep  taken  by  Andronicus  his  fon 

ralaeologus,  1  J 

was  the  conciliating  the  clergy,  by  annulling 
all  that  had  been  done  by  his  father  toward 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
As  he  was  eafily  offended,  he  entertained  fuf- 
picions  of  his  brother  Conflantine,  and  his  ableft 
generals.  Thefe  he  removed  from  the  command 
of  his  armies;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Turks, 
by  whom  he  was  preffed,  gained  many  advantages 
over  him.  It  was  in  his  reign  they  firfi:  fet  foot 
in  Europe,  but  without  gaining  any  fixed  efta-t 
blifhment  there.  Andronicus,  diflruftful  of  his 
fubjedfs,  had  introduced  a  large  corps  of  auxi¬ 
liary  troops,  Maffagetes  and  Catalans,  into  his 
army,  who  formed  its  chief  ftrength.  Thefe 
foreigners  often  made  greater  ravages  in  tha; 
provinces  than  the  enemy.  The  people  began 
to  murmur,  and,  to  avoid  being  themfelves  plun¬ 
dered,  joined  the.  plunderers,  and  the  wretch¬ 
ed  empire,  which  had  gained  ftrength  under 
Michael,  fell  again  into  confufion  under  An¬ 
dronicus. 

.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  fuffered 
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great  vexation  from  one  of  his  grandfons, 
named,  like  him,  Andronicus.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  Michael  his  fon,  a  prince  of  a  gentle 
nature,  whom  his  father  had  affociated  with 
him.  Michael  had  two  fons,  Andronicus  already 
mentioned,  and  Manuel.  The  former  appears  to 
have  had  fenfe  and  an  amiablenefs  of  manners, 
which  was  extremely  pleafing  to  his  grandfather; 
but  he  was  a  libertine  in  his  conduct,  furround- 
ed  by  ill-chofen  companions,  and  governed  by 
a  paffion  for  women.  Sufpetfing  his  favourite 
miftrefs  of  having  a  lover  whom  fhe  preferred  to 
him,  he  placed  one  night  affiaffins  in  her  apart¬ 
ment,  who  were  charged  to  kill  him  who  fhould 
come  to  vifit  her.  Unfortunately,  Manuel 
came  that  evening  with  a  finall  train  to  vifit  his 
brother.  The  ruffians  fell  on  the  prince  before 
they  knew  him,  and  loaded  him  with  blows  of 
which  he  died.  Grief  for  this  accident  abridged 
the  days  of  their  father  Michael,  but  it  did  not 
leffen  the  affedtion  of  his  grandfather  for  An¬ 
dronicus. 

This  young  prince,  originally  but  ill  difpofed, 
became  wholly  perverted  by  his  vicious  com¬ 
panions.  The  affociates  of  his  irregularities, 
hoping  to  profit  by  his  authority  whenever  he 
fhould  poffefs  it  alone,  inftilled  into  him  the  defire 
of  freeing  himfelf  from  that  of  his  grandfather. 
The  old  man,  being  informed  of  his  intention, 
fpoke  to  his  grandfon  with  fo  much  goodnefs, 
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that,  melting  into  tears,  the  latter  threw  him felf 
into  his  arms  and  promifed  amendment.  But  his 
repentance  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  his  fe- 
cond  returning  to  guilt  was  more  dangerous.  The 
good  emperor,  to  avoid  a  worfe  evil,  determined 
on  dividing  the  empire  with  him  ;  but  this  proved 
too  little  for  his  ambition;  admitted  to  apart,  he 
defired  the  whole.  His  grandfather  ufelefsly  in- 
creafed  his  portion  of  it ;  and  the  conteft,  which 
had  till  then  been  carried  on  with  moderation 
between  them,  became  more  violent.  Conflan- 
tinople  fell  by  furprize  intothe  hands  of  the  grand' 
Ion,  and  the  venerable  Andronicus  with  it.  He 
was  not  deficient  in  refpe6t  in  his  treatment  of  his 
grandfire,  to  whom  he  allowed  his  apartment 
and  the  honours  of  empire,  though  without  the 
authority.  But  even  this  fhadow  of  power  foon 
gave  him  offence  ;  and  either  by  choice  or  force 
the  old  emperor  retired  to  a  cloifter,  where  he 
wore  the  monaftic  habit  two  years,  and  expired 
in  the  feventy-fecona  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  reigned  forty-nine  years. 

Andronicus  During  the  difturbances  between  the  grand- 
theYounger,  ^ther  anc[  grandfon,  the  Turks  made  frefh 

progrefs  in  Afia,  feized  and  maintained  many 
places,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Bofphorus  only  remained  between  them 
and  Conftantinople,  Andronicus  re  fitted  them 
in  vain  ;  they  impofed  on  him  a  heavy  law,  by 
which  they  retained  all  they  had  feized,  promifing 
tQ  let  him  enjoy  the  remainder  in  peace.  But 
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faithlefs  to  their  word,  they  gave  him  no  reft 
during  the  nine  years  he  reigned  alone.  He  died 
at  forty-five  years  old. 

Andronicus  left  two  fons,  John  and  Manuel,  John  pai*- 

c  ologus  ai.d 

the  eldeft  of  whom  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  cantacuzen- 
The  ftates  named  John  Cantacuzenus,  his  relative,  us’  I34I> 
who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Andronicus, 
to  be  his  guardian,  and  proteftor  of  the  empire, 
during  his  minority.  This  choice  difpleafed  the 
patriarch,  who  himfelf  afpired  to  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  the  princes.  By  perfuading  the  emprefs 
that  Cantacuzenus  intended  to  procure  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained  her  fupport. 

It  was  this  calumny  which,  in  fa  ft,  led  him  to 
a  throne  he  thought  not  of;  fince,  in  oppofition 
to  thofe  who  took  arms  againft  him,  declared 
him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  profcribed 
him,  he  was  compelled  to  affume  the  purple  in 
his  own  defence.  This  prince,  who  cannot  be 
too  much  praifed,  was  forced  into  war ;  fince 
his  endeavours  at  peace  were  rejefted  ;  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  all  his  relations  were  treated  with  bar¬ 
barity  ;  and  himfelf  attempted  to  be  poifoned. 

But  after  a  variety  of  viftories,  by  which  he  fub- 
dued  all  which  the  Greeks  poffeffed  beyond  Con- 
ftantinople,  the'  city  Itfelf  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  intriguing  patriarch  was  depofed  and  ba- 
nifhed.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Cantacuzenus,  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  young  emperor’s  colleague,  fhould 
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for  ten  years  retain  the  foie  adminiftration  of 
affairs ;  and  that  after  that  time  John,  who  would 
be  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  fhould  divide 
the  authority  with  him.  The  former  protefitor 
ratified  thefe  conditions,  caufing  his  pupil  to 
efpoufe  Irene  his  daughter,  who  was  crowned 
emprefs. 

CantaCuzenus,  having  been  powerfully  aided 
by  the  Turks,  could  not  avoid  living  in  good 
underftanding  with  them.  The  clergy,  who  in¬ 
terfered  too  much  in  public  bufinefs,  and  other 
devotees,  were  offended  at  it.  They  decried 
this  intimacy;  and  by  degrees  alienated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people  from  Cantacuzenus :  yet 
he  governed  with  fuch  equity  and  moderation, 
that  his  molt  inveterate  enemies  never  produced 
a  fingle  charge  againft  him.  The  time  being 
come  for  giving  up  his  part  of  the  authority  to 
the  young  emperor,  he  faithfully  performed  the 
conditions.  Some  perfons  having  perfuaded 
John  Palaeologus  that  Cantacuzenus  meant  to 
confine  him  in  a  monaftery,  the  calumny  brought 
on  a  diftruft  between  the  two  princes,  which 
ended  in  open  war.  Cantacuzenus  obtained  the 
decided  advantage  ;  when,  in  order  to  iliew  the 
injuftice  of  the  fufpicions  entertained  of  him, 
and  to  cut  Ifiort  all  civil  difcord,  he  voluntarily 
retired  to  a  convent,  and  adopted  the  life  and 
habit  of  a  monk. 

This  facrifice  lofes  fome  of  its  merit,  when  we 
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confider  that  the  Turks  had  invaded  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  empire  ;  that  they  were  in  faff  efta-. 
blilhed  in  Europe,  and  maintained  themfelves  in 
forts  at  a  Ihort  diilance  from  Conflantinople  itfelf, 
which  they  nowobvioufly  threatened.  The  moll 
perfeft  union  only  could  have  enabled  the  Greeks 
to  refill  enemies  fo  powerful ;  but  difcord  every¬ 
where  reigned,  and  efpecially  in  the  imperial 
family.  Andronicus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  Pa- 
lasologus,  rebelled  againft  him,  was  taken,  and 
with  his  fon,  a  child,  deprived  of  fight.  The 
emperor  alfociated  his  fecond  fon,  Manuel,  to  the 
empire.  Andronicus,  by  a  turn  of  fortune,  which 
has  been  already  difplayed  in  an  emperor  of  the 
fame  name,  though  blind,  ufurped  the  throne 
from  his  father  and  brother,  and  afterwards  re- 
ftoring  it  to  them,  contented  himfelf  with  a 
fmall  principality,  to  which  he  retired  to  live 
peaceably.  His  father,  mean  time,  treated  as  a 
vaflTal  by  the  Turkilh  emperor  Bajazet,  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  humiliation  of  a  tribute  ;  and  gave 
his  foie  remaining  fon  Michael  to  him  as  an  hot  . 
tage.  He  died  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  no  longer  fortunate  than  whillt 
divided  with  Cantacuzenus. 

Manuel  was  at  the  court  of  the  fultan  when  Manuel  an* 

r  •  r  John, 1392. 

he  received  the  news  ot  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  took  his  meafures  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy, 
deceived  his  guards,  and  reached  the  territories 
pf  the  empire  before  the  troops  fent  after  him 
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could  overtake  him.  Bajazet  enraged  fpread 
devaluation  in  Thrace,  and  inverted  the  imperial 
city  by  land  and  fea.  Manuel  implored  the 
aftiftanfce  of  the  pribces  of  the  weft,  who  brought 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men 
againft  Bajazet.  The  fultan  completely  defeated 
it,  and  returned  once  more  before  Conftantinople. 
During  the  fiege  he  made  a  fecret  treaty  with 
John,  fon  of  the  blind  Andronicus,  who  bartered 
the  empire  as  the  property  of  his  father,  eldeft 
fon  of  John  Palamlogus.  By  this  agreement, 
Bajazet  engaged  to  reftore  the  empire  to  John,  on 
condition  that  he  fliould  transfer  its  feat  to 
Peloponnefus,  of  which  the  fultan  left  and  fecured 
the  pofieilion  to  him  and  his  defcendants. 
Bajazet,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  declared 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  that  on 
their  acknowledging  John  for  emperor  he  would 
raife  the  fiege.  Manuel,  facrificing  himfelf  for 
his  fubjeffs,  abdicated  the  throne,  on  condition 
only  of  removing  his  wife  and  children  wherever 
he  pleafed.  John  granted  all,  and  the  dethroned 
emperor  retired  to  Venice.  When  the  fulfilling 
the  principal  condition  of  the  treaty  with  the 
fultan  came  in  queftion,  which  was  the  delivering 
up  Conftantinople,  the  inhabitants  abfolutely 
refufed  to  accede  to  it;  and,  fortunately  for  them, 
Bajazet  was  attacked  and  made  prifoner  by 
Tamerlane.  On  the  news  of  this  event,  Manuel 
returned,  and  was  received  with  tranfport  ;  and 
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John,  whom  his  conceftions  to  the  Turks  had 
rendered  odious,  was  banifhed  to  the  Ifle  of 
Lefbos.  Manuel,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fufion  which  the  vi&ory  of  Tamerlane  and  the 
captivity  of  their  fultan  caufed  amongft  the 
Turks,  regained  from  them  feveral  provinces,  of 
which  he  remained  in  quiet  pofleffion  till  his 
death,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  feventy-nfth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-feventh  of  his  reign.  . 

He  left  two  fons,  John  and  Conftantine.  Un-  johnPateo. 
der  the  reign  of  the  former,  the  Turks  retook  all  ‘°sus’ I424’ 
the  provinces  they  had  loft  on  the  misfortunes  of 
Bajazet.  Their  emperor  Amurath  laid  fiege  to 
Conftantinople.  As  Bajazet  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  Tamerlane  to  give  up  a  conqueft  he 
believed  certain,  Amurath  was  deprived  of  his 
by  the  brave  Hungarian  John  Hymniades,  whofe 
exploits  have  rendered  his  name  famous.  Yet 
notwithftanding  the  advantageous  diverfion  ef- 
fe6ted  by  this  great  foldier,  the  Greek  emperor 
was  compelled  to  enter  into  an  humiliating 
treaty  with  the  Turk,  and  fubmit  to  difhonour- 
able  conditions.  The  vexation  he  endured  on 
this  account,  and  that  occafioned  by  the  divi- 
fions  of  his  church,  which  he  had  wifhed  to 
unite  with  the  Roman,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
fuccours  of  the  Latin  princes ;  the  death  of  the 
emprefs,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached  ;  and 
the  infolence  of  Amurath,  who  Hill  making  new 
pretenfions  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  haugh- 
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tinefs  ;  all  thefe  vexation  united  undermined 
his  conftitution,  and  he  funk  under  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  ; 
leaving  to  his  brother  Conftantine  an  empire  al- 
moft  circumfcribed  within  the  walls  of  Conftan- 
tinople. 

Conftantine,  Two  years  after  the  acceffion  of  Conftantine 
to  the  throne,  Amurath  was  fucceeded  by  Ma¬ 
homet  II,  The  forbearance  he  affefted  to  fhew 
toward  the  Greek  emperor,  and  other  chriftian 
princes  bordering  on  his  ftates,  was  the  more 
readily  believed  to  be  fincere,  fince  he  was  born 
of  a  chriftian  mother.  Bat  the  feizure  of  Con- 
ftantinople  had  been  long  agreed  on  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  fultan-  Amongft  other  preparations, 
Mahomet  had  built  two  forts  on  the  Bofphorus, 
the  one  in  Europe,  and  the  other  in  Afia,  which 
commanded  that  important  ftrait,  and  blocked 
up  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Conftan- 
tine  finding  all  complaint  of  thefe  hoftilities  ufe- 
]efs,  applied  himfelf  to  providing  provifions  for 
his  city,  filling  the  magazines,  and  foliciting  by 
his  ambaflfadors  the  afififtance  of  the  princes  of 
the  eaft,  for  the  difpelling  of  the  ftorm  which 
threatened  his  capital.  But  the  chriftian  princes 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  domeftic  diflen- 
fions  to  afford  him  any  fuccours.  One  only  ad¬ 
venturer,  a  Genoefe,  named  John  Juftiniani, 
brought  a  confiderable  number  of  volunteers 
to  his  afhftance  ;  and  to  him  Conftantine,  in  con- 
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^deration  of  his  courage  and  ability,  gave  the 
command  of  all  his  forces. 

The  forces  of  Mahomet,  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  thecity,amounted  to  threehundred  thoufand 
men,  whom  he  in  perfon  commanded.  He  ftill 
augmented  their  numbers  during  the  fiege,  which, 
after  various  partial  attacks,  terminated  in  a 
general  affault.  Conftantine  had  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  it  by  offers  to  the  fultan,  in 
which  he  had  even  propofed  acknowledging 
himfelf  the  vaffal  of  the  Turk,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  tribute.  Mahomet  required  the  city 
to  be  delivered  to  him ;  but  Conftantine  replied  : 
<f  I  ought  to  fave  my  capital,  or  fall  with  it.” 
The  unfortunate  prince  kept  his  word.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  laft  affault  by  a  participation  of 
the  myfteries  of  religion  ;  and  haranguing  the 
nobles,  and  people,  entreated  them  to  fignalize 
their  courage  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
empire.  From  the  church  he  returned  to  his 
palace,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  minifters,  as 
if  he  expe&ed  to  fee  them  no  more  ;  and  align¬ 
ing  to  each  man  his  poft,  marched  to  his  own, 
which  was  that  of  the  greateft  danger. 

The  attack  was  dreadful ;  but  it  was  fuftained 
by  the  defenders  with  intrepidity.  Whilft  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day  yet  being  in  fufpence,  Juftiniani 
was  wounded;  and  it  is  faid  that  his  courage 
vanifhed  on  feeing  his  own  blood.  It  is  certain 
he  deferted  his  poll,  and  was  conveyed  tc  Ga« 
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lata,  where  he  is  averred  to  have  expired  with 
fhame.  The  emperor  remained  firm  in  his, 
beholding  PaJaeologus,  Comnenus,  and  Canta- 
cuzenus,  falling  round  him,  till  he  remained 
furrounded  by  enemies  only.  In  the  bitternefs 
of  grief  he  exclaimed :  <c  Has  death  then  not 
“  fpared  one  chriJUan  to  take  my  life  !”  As  he 
fpoke,  a  Turk,  to  whom  his  perfon  was  un¬ 
known,  ftruck  him  a  blow  on  the  face  ;  a  fecond 
from  another  hand  fucceeded  ;  he  fell,  and  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  tenth 
of  his  reign;  an  example  worthy  to  be  held  up 
to  every  unfortunate  prince,  to  whom  it  is  more 
honourable  to  die  wdth  their  defenders  than  to 
furvive  them.  Mahomet  paid  the  homage  of 
admiration  to  his  courage,  and  ordered  the  lafl 
funeral  rites  due  to  an  emperor  to  be  rendered 
him  ;  and,  according  to  his  promife  to  the  fol- 
diers,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  their  plunder. 
Thus  ended  in  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1453, 
and  under  a  Conftantine,  the  empire  eftablilhed 
by  .another  Conftantine,  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  before. 

Carthaginians. 

,  After  having  conducted  the  Romans  uninter- 
t^reen the"  ruptedly  to  the  laft  period  of  their  grandeur,  it 
ti^Medt3’  is  fitting  to  give  fome  account  of  their  moft  cele- 
theGara’  brated  antagonifts,  the  Carthaginians.  Carthage, 
mantes  and  the  riva}  an(]  emulator  of  Rome,  on  this  ac- 
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count  alone  fo  famed,  alfo  commands  attention, 
from  her  laws,  her  government,  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  her  political,  military,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious  inftitutions.  This  city  was  lituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gulph,  in  a  peninfula  near  the  fpot 
where  Tunis  now  ftands  ;  and  was  more  ancient 
than  Rome  by  thirty,  or,  as  others  fay,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  more.  Dido  is  acknowledged  for 
its  founder,  on  being  compelled  to  abandon 
Tyre,  and  fly  from  the  avarice  of  her  brother 
Pygmalion  :  yet  it  appears  the  found  inhabitants, 
although  few  in  number,  already  fettled  there, 
whom  its  advantageous  fltuation  had  invited. 
But  to  her  and  her  Phoenicians  the  city  was  in¬ 
debted  for  that  firft  foundation  which  announced 
its  future  greatnefs. 

Succefiive  additions  raifed  it  to  a  rank 
amongft  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  cities  of  the 
world.  In  its  hour  of  fplendour  it  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  triple  wall,  flanked,  at  intervals,  by 
towers.  Between  the  walls,  under  arcades,  were 
ftables  of  fufficient  extent  to  receive  three  hun¬ 
dred  elephants,  and  four  thoufand  horfes,with  ail 
things  neceflary  for  their  maintenance  and  fup- 
port,  befides  barracks  for  twenty  thoufand  foot 
foldiers.  Two  different  ports  were  allotted,  the 
one  for  commerce,  the  other  for  veffels  of  war, 
of  which  it  could  contain  and  fnelter  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  twenty.  Thefe 
ports  were  furrounded  with  beautiful  parapets 
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and  arfenals  filled  with  military  ftores.  The 
city  was  built  on  four  final!  hills,  on  the  highefi 
of  which  hood  the  citadel,  ftrong  from  fituation, 
and  rendered  ftill  ftrofnger  by  the  furrounding 
out-works.  We  may  imagine  what  were  the 
temples  and  public  edifices  of  a  town  containing 
feven  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  pofleff- 
ing,  for  fix  centuries,  almoft  uninterruptedly  the 
empire  of  the  fea,  and  the  confequent  commerce 
of  the  known  world.  Of  all  this  grandeur 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  barren  flat,  which 
covers  the  ruins  buried  within  its  walls  ;  fimilar 
to  the  ocean,  which,  under  its  unruffled  furface, 
conceals  for  ever  the  riches  fliut  up  in  its  pro¬ 
found  abyfs.  Its  pofition  and  extent  are  now  only 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  ftill  apparent  remains 
of  its  drains  and  refervoirs. 

The  Carthaginians  were,  at  one  time,  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  befides  their 
eftablifflments  in  other  countries  for  the  fupport 
and  extenfion  of  their  trade.  But  their  im¬ 
mediate  territory  round  them  confifted  in  what 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  The  town  of 
that  name  was  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dof 
main,  under  the  name  of  Tunes.  Utica  was 
reckoned  next  to  the  capital,  and  next  to  that 
Hippo.  We  fliall  not  mention  others  which 
bordered  on  the  coaft,  or  arofie  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  in  great  number.  The  ma- 
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jority  of  them  were  fituated  on  lakes,  which  oc- 
cur  not  unfrequently  in  this  part  of  Africa.  For 
the  fupport  of  thefe  efial  lilhments,  every  fpot 
amidft  the  burning  fands  which  furrounded  them, 
capable  of  culture,  became  the  objeft  of  their 
attention.  But  their  u t  v, oft  induftry  could  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  narrow  boundary  of  fertility  along 
the  edges  of  the  lakes.,  and  inconfiderable  rivers, 
which  water  this  region.  The  foil  of  Carthage 
itfelf  was  extremely  fertile. 

The  firft  government  of  Carthage  is  fuppofed  Govern- 
to  have  been  monarchical :  at  what  period  it  af- 
fumed  the  republican  form  is  unknown.  The 
republic  was  compofed  of  the  people,  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  fenate,  and  two  fuffetes,  or  magiftrates 
who  prefided  there.  Thefe  fuffetes  anfwered 
to  the  confuls  at  Rome,  and  kings  at  Lacede- 
mon.  But  they  rather  refembled  the  former,  not 
being,  like  the  latter,  for  life.  They  were  chofen 
from  amongft  the  richeft  of  the  citizens,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  maintain  their,  rank  with 
fplendor.  The  dignity  of  fenator  depended  on 
the  eledlion  of  the  people,  and  the  fenators  them- 
felves ;  but  the  manner  of  this  ele&ion  is  not 
well  known.  When  the  votes  of  the  fenate 
were  unanimous,  they  had  the  power  of  laws  j 
and  from  them  there  was  no  appeal.  When 
the  fuffrages  were  divided,  or  when  the  fuf¬ 
fetes  flood  alone,  the  bufinefs  was  referred 
to  the  people,  who  then  pronounced  finally. 
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From  hence,  fays  Polybius,  arofe  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Carthage ;  lince  in  the  laft  Punic  wars,- 
the  voice  of  the  people,  milled  by  their  orators, 
prevailed  over  the  fenate.  There  were,  belides, 
two  other  tribunals,  whofe  delHnation  and  au¬ 
thority  can  be  now  only  conje&ured.  The  cen- 
tumviri,  or  council  of  a  hundred,  chcfen  from 
amongft  the  fena  ors  ;  and  the  quinqueviri,  or 
counfel  of  live,  chofen  out  of  the  number  of  the 
centumvirate.  It  feems  probable  that  the  cen- 
tumvirate  difcuffed  and  propofed  matters  to  the 
fenate ;  and  that  the  quinquevirate  watched 
over  all,  even  the  fuffetes  themfelves,  and  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  the  date  inquifitors  at  Venice. 
But  whatever  were  the  powers  of  thefe  various 
orders,  they  appear  to  have  been  wifely  formed 
and  balanced  imce  in  the  hiftory  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  no  example  for  a  long  time  occurs  of  fedi- 
tion,  violent  and  untraftable  commotion  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  or  oppreffion  on  that  of  their 
governor. 

The  deteftable  cuftom  of  offering  children  to 
a  god,  fupp<  fed  to  be  Saturn,  and  burning  them 
in  honour  of  him,  remained  a  long  time  in  force 
at  Carthage.  Thefe  children  were  of  the  firft  fa¬ 
milies  :  their  moth.rs  were  bound  to  aflift  at  the 
dreadful  facrifiee  ;  and  were  efteemed  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  (hewed  no  marks  of  fenfibility.  In 
times  of  diftrefs,  the  number  of  two  hundred 
were  burnt  at  one  time,  by  the  fuperftitiousCar'- 
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thaginians.  There  were  few  of  the  Egyptian, 

Greek,  Roman,  or  Phoenician  gods  but  what 
they  adored,  with  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions 
of  other  nations.  Amongft  thefe  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  that  of  female  proftitution,  which,  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  a£t  of  piety,  was  pra&ifed  in  their 
temples ;  and  the  profits  of  which  ferved  as 
the  woman’s  portion.  With  refpeCt  to  this,  as 
to  all  other  cuftoms  which  fhock  common  fenfe 
and  pure  morality,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
cannot  be  believed  to  have  been  general. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Punic  tongue  Language 
prove  it  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin.  It 
was  afterwards  enriched,  like  all  tongues,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  trading  nations,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  words  from  the  various  languages 
with  which  the  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians 
rendered  them  familiar.  The  Maltefe  retain 
many  of  its  expreflions.  Their  written  charac¬ 
ters  partook  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew.  The 
Carthaginians  did  not  much  encourage  the 
fciences  j  though  it  would  be  unjuft  to  fay  they 
abfolutely  negleCled  them ;  but  the  Romans  de- 
ftroyed  not  only  the  archives  of  this  people,  but 
all  their  literary  or  hiftorical  productions ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  ought  to  rank  thefe  mafters 
of  the  univerfe  amongft  the  moft  barbarous  na¬ 
tions. 

Their  cuftoms,  like  that  of  all  other  people,  cuftoms, 
contained  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill.  None  but charaaer' 
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the  condemned  could  inform  any  one  of  the 
death  of  a  near  relative,  it  being  imagined  that 
the  bearers  of  fuch  melancholy  tidings  would 
die  in  a  fhort  time.  Criminals  were  therefore 
faved  for  this  purpofe.  When  any  great  calamity 
threatened  the  city,  all  the  walls  were  hung 
with  black.  The  foldiers  were  forbidden  to 
drink  wine  during  a  campaign,  the  magiftrates 
during  their  office.  Every  officer  or  foldier  wore 
as  many  rings  as  he  had  ferved  campaigns. 
The  general  who  returned  from  an  unfortunate 
expedition,  though  blamelefs,  fuffered  death : 
yet  they  found  generals.  Their  manner  of  ex¬ 
erting  hofpitality  was  by  producing  a  broken 
mark  which  had  been  reciprocally  interchanged, 
and  this  they  prefented  to  each  other  on  meeting, 
and  paffed  it  to  their  families  by  inheritance. 
The  Carthaginians  were  fuperflitious  and  cre¬ 
dulous  in  the  higheft  degree  with  refpedt  to 
oracles  and  divinations  :  they  are  accufed  of. 
obduracy,  and  even  ferocity,  and  of  being  folely 
employed  in  amaffing  riches  ;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  fo  low  or  difgraceful  which  they  would 
not  undertake  for  their  acquifition.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  this  character  was  given  them  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  that  ftigma  on  their 
faith  in  treaties,  fid.es  ftunica ,  with  which  the 
fame  enemies  reproached  them.  The  prejudices 
of  the  Romans  againft  this  people  were  fo  great, 
as  to  make  Cicero  fay,  when  fpeaking  of  a 
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punic  philofopher,  “  he  was  fenfible  enough 
“  for  a  Carthaginian.”  They  were  no  lovers  of 
raillery,  and  their  nobles  were  infupportably 
arrogant.  But  men  of  heroic  and  generous 
fouls  were  to  be  found  amongft  them. 

Differing  from  the  Romans,  who  from  the  Army  and 
furrounding  nations  formed  foldiers  as  truly  M'rUie‘ 
Roman  as  themfelves;  the  Carthaginians,  {hut  up 
in  a  narrow  boundary,  were  obliged  to  feek  for 
diftant  mercenaries,  who  could  not  poffefs  the 
enthufiaftic  patriotifm  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium  :  yet  tne  generals  and  leaders,  who  were 
always  Carthaginians,  have  frequently  infpired 
their  army  with  an  energy  which  made  them 
formidable,  though  from  the  too  great  mixture 
of  nations  they  could  never  attain  the  difcipline- 
of  the  Romans.  Their  marine,  formed  by  long 
voyages,  was  equally  intrepid  and  experienced. 

But  the  fame  inconvenience  which  weakened 
their  armies  attended  their  fleet :  the  number  of 
Carthaginian  failors  was  few  in  comparifon  to 
the  auxiliaries  ;  in  confequence  of  which  their 
mod  able  admirals  were  liable  to  confiderable 
defeats.  Their  maritime  taffies  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  long  voyages  they  performed  for 
difeovery  and  trade.  Himilco  explored  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Europe.  Hanno  made  the 
circuit  of  Africa,  faded  into  the  ocean,  and 
beheld  the  ifles  of  Britain.  Many  others,  whofe 
names  are  loft  to  hiftory,  made  excurfions  of 
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greater  or  lefs  extent  in  the  foundation  of  that 
immenfe  commerce  by  which  Carthage  became 
fo  rich  and  fo  formidable. 

The  commodities  of  their  own  produce,  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  fupplied  other  nations, 
appear  to  have  been  wheat,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
wax,  honey,  oil,  and  fkins  of  beads.  Their 
manufactures  chiefly  confided  in  all  things  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  equipment  of  vedels.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  gallies,  with  four  rows  of  oars,  and  that 
of  large  cables,  is  attributed  to  them.  They  drew 
from  Egypt  its  fine  hemp,  paper,  and  wheat; 
from  the  coads  of  the  Red  Sea,  fpices,  aroma¬ 
tics,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  dones ;  from 
Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  purple,  fcarlet,  rich  duffs, 
and  tapedry.  On  their  return  from  the  wedern 
coads,  to  which  they  tranfported  their  various 
merchandize,  they  brought  back  to  the  eadern, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  brafs.  Their  mod  lucrative 
trade  feems  to  have  been  with  the  Perdans,  Ga- 
ramantes,  and  Ethiopians,  which  was  carried  on 
by  caravans.  This  traffic  was  in  the  highed 
edeem,  and  the  fird  perfons  of  the  date  reckoned 
it  honourable. 

Their  manner  of  carrying  on  their  trade  with 
the  Libyans  is  worthy  of  remark.  When  the 
Carthaginians  had  entered  fome  of  their  bays, 
they  unladed  their  goods,  and  placing  them  on 
an  elevated  fpot,  returned  to  their  vedels,  having 
fird  by  raiding  a  thick  fmoke  made  known  their 
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arrival  to  the  Lybians.  The  latter  then  came  to 
the  fpot  where  the  merchandize  was  depofited, 
and  having  placed  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
near  it,  again  retired  to  a  great  diftance.  The 
Carthaginians  then  again  came  on  fhore,  and  if 
the  gold  was  fufficient  carried  it  off  and  fet  fail,  if 
otherwife,  they  returned  to  their  veffels  without 
taking  any  thing  away.  The  Libyans,  when 
they  found  the  bargain  not  concluded,  increafed 
the  fum  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  taken  away  by 
the  Carthaginians ;  nor  did  either  of  thefe  people 
ever  wrong  the  other :  an  example  of  honefly 
which,  though  intereft  was  its  balls,  is  highly 
worthy  our  efteem. 

Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  by  the  manner  Dido,  a.m. 
in  which  Ihe  efcaped  the  avarice  of  Pygmalion, 2l^  ‘ 
appears  not  only  to  have  been  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  dextrous  and  bold  $  and  hitlorians  at¬ 
tribute  much  wifdom  to  heiv.  The  fables  of 
Virgil,  it  is  known,  reprefent  herein  the  cave 
with  iEneas,  more  tender  than  was  fitting  for  a 
woman,  who  ought  to  have  thought  lefs  of  love 
than  politics.  On  her  arrival  on  the  African  coaft* 

Ihe  is  faid  to  have  afked  only  fo  much  territory  of 
the  inhabitants  as  the  hide  of  an  ox  could  inclofe. 

The  gift  being  granted,  fhe  cut  the  (kin  into  very 
thin  ftrips,  and  by  that  means  obtained  a  piece 
of  ground  fufficiently  fpacious  on  which  to 
build  a  citadel.  The  Carthaginians  long  payed 
an  acknowledgment  or  tribute  to  the  proprietors 
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of  the  foil  for  what  they  had  granted  them. 
They  further  enlarged  this  ftate  in  a  manner 
little  liable  to  be  imitated.  The  Cyreneans 
complained  that  they  had  gained  ground  on 
them,  and  it  was  in  confequence  agreed  between 
Cyrene  and  Carthage,  that  two  commiffioners 
from  each  fhould  fet  off  on  an  hour  agreed  on, 
and  that  the  fpot  where  they  fhould  meet  fhould 
be  the  boundary  of  either  nation.  Thofe  de¬ 
puted  by  Carthage,  who  were  two  brothers, 
named  Philaeni,  exerting  the  utmoft  diligence, 
met  the  Cvrenean  deputies  much  nearer  their 
city  than  they  had  expended.  The  Cyreneans 
complained  of  being  furprized,  and  accufed  the 
Carthaginians  of  having  fet  off  too  foon,  and 
confequently  required  that  the  agreement  fhould 
be  broken.  “  Propofe  then,”  faid  the  Philaeni, 
<c  fome  other  expedient,  and  we  will  fubmit  to 
**  it.”  The  Cyreneans  anfwered  :  “  Either  de- 
“  termine  on  retiring,  or  if  you  will  yield  nothing 
<e  of  the  advantage  you  have  gained,  fuffer 
“  yourfdves  to  be  here  buried  alive,  and  your 
tc  tomb  fhall  ferve  as  a  boundary.”  They 
little  expefiled  to  be  taken  at  their  word,  but  the 
two  brothers,  without  hefitation,  facrificed  their 
lives  to  fecure  a  greater  extent  of  territory  to 
their  country :  an  a£tion  which  will  bear  a 
parallel  with  that  of  Curtius,  who  fprung  into 
the  gulph  for  Rome. 

The  rife  of  Carthage  was  rapid,  and  in  con- 
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fequence  of  the  addition  of  the  women  whom 
the  Syrians,  who  had  brought  but  few,with  them, 
took  in  their  way  from  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  its 
population  was  the  fame.  To  acquire  thefe 
females  no  violence  was  requifite,  it  being  the 
cuftom  of  the  Cyprians,  on  the  arrival  of  ftrangers, 
to  repair  to  the  fea  coaft  to  obtain  their  portion. 
Carthage,  by  its  trade,  foon  became  a  fubjeft 
of  envy  to  a  neighbouring  prince,  larbas ;  and  the 
beauty  of  Dido  the  objeft  of  his  wifhes.  To  ob¬ 
tain  her  town,  he  demanded  the  queen  in  mar¬ 
riage,  threatening  her  with  war  if  (lie  refufed. 
Either  through  repugnance  to  a  lover  polDfling 
fo  little  delicacv,  or  from  fidelity  to  the  manes 
of  her  firft  hulband  Sichasus,  fhe  refufed  him  her 
hand  ;  and  fearing,  according  to  fome  authors, 
that  her  fubjefits  might  compel  her  to  a  union, 
on  which  their  tranquillity  depended,  volunta¬ 
rily  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

A  void  of  feveral  ages  fucceeds  the  death  of 
Dido,  during  which  we  are  ignorant  of  what 
paffed  either  in  Carthage  or  its  colonies.  We 
only  know  that  the  latter  were  rapidly  formed  by 
trade;  and  that  the  town  itfelf  acquired  a  degree 
of  opulence  and  population,  which  muft  have 
rendered  it  the  theatre  of  many  interefting  fcenes. 
Thefe  would  be  the  mod  defirable  materials  of 
an  hiftorian  ;  “  if,”  ironically  fays  an  author, 
“  the  virtue,  generality,  greatnefs  of  foul,  and 
“  love  of  truth,  fo  immediately  belonging  to  the 
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Machsue. 


“  Romans,  had  not  thought  it  right  to  deprive 
<c  pofterity  of  them;  left  they  Ihould  from  thence 
“  gather  falfe  ideas  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of 
“  honour  andjuftice.” 

After  fome  maritime  expeditions,  by  which 
Carthage  became  formidable  even  to  the  Phor 
caeansjwhom  they  defied  on  an  elementwhich was 
equally  underftood  by  both  nations; — alter  their 
fuccefles  in  Sicily,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
fufpended  by  domeftic  commotions,  they  turned 
their  arms  againft  Sardinia.  But  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  though  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  very  able 
genera],  Machaeus,  proved  unfuccefsful.  They 
loft  the  half  of  the  army  on  the  fpot ;  and,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  defeat,  banilhed  the  other  half, 
with  their  leader,  Machaeus,  who  had  conquered 
for  them  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  extended  their 
boundaries  in  Africa.  Indignant  at  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  he  experienced,  he  drew  near  the  town,  and 
befieged  it  with  his  remaining  foldiers.  There 
exifted,  no  doubt,  at  that  time  in  Carthage 
thofe  divifions  which  arm  the  neareft  relations 
againft  each  other;  and  thefe  prevented  the  atten¬ 
tion  due  to  Machaeus, when  he  earneftly  entreated 
that  he  and  his  fellow  foldiers  might  be  reftored 
to  the  rights  of  citizens.  Yet  the  befieged,  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  hard  preffed,deputed  to  Machaeus 
Cartalo  his  own  fon,  charged  with  propofals  of 
peace. 

The  father  and  fon,  it  will  be  eafily  conjefilur- 
ed,  w^.re  of  oppofite  parties.  The  latter  had  been 
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commiffioned  by  his  countrymen  to  convey  the 
tenth  of  the  fpoils  gathered  in  Sicily  to  the  Ty¬ 
rian  Hercules,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  an- 
celtry,  which  was  paid  by  the  Carthaginians. 
This  was  a  facerdotal  office  :  on  his  return  from 
the  difcharge  of  which,  as  Cartalo  palled  near 
the  camp  of  his  father,  Machaeus  invited  him  to 
a  conference  ;  but  he  anfwered,  that  before  he 
could  obey  his  father,  he  mull  fulfil  what  he 
owed  the  gods.  When  he  returned  in  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  town,  and  Hill  decorated  with  the 
prieltly  robes,  his  father,  whom  this  pomp  no 
way  affedled,  faid  to  him :  “  How  durll  thou, 
“  wretch,  appear  before  me,  and  thy  unfor- 
<e  tunate  fellow-citizens,  clothed  with  fuch 
**  magnificence  ?  Wherefore  infult  us  with  thefe 
“  tokens  of  luxury  and  happinefs  ?  Wasthereno 
“  other  place  in  which  to  difplay  thy  pride  and 
“  infolence  than  this  fpot,  which  witneffes  the 
“  difgrace  of  thy  father  ?  Are  not  thefe  fuperb 
“  veltments  themfelves  the  fruit  of  my  con- 
“  quells?  Since  thou  hall  conlidered  me  not  as 
“  thy  father,  but  an  exile,  I  alfo,  in  return,  will 
te  behold  thee  no  more  with  the  eye  of  a  parent, 
but  that  of  a  general.”  In  concluding  thefe 
wrords,  he  caufed  a  crofs  to  be  raifed,  to  which 
his  fon  was,  by  his  order,  fattened.  The  town 
furrendered  ;  and  Machasus  condemned  thofe  fe- 
nators  to  death  who  were  mod  forward  in  exil¬ 
ing  himfelf  and  his  army.  He  reformed  the  re- 
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publican  government,  as  far  as  fuited  his  views 
of  appropriating  the  fovereign  power,  which  was 
the  objefl  of  his  ambition.  But  he  was  killed 
before  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

Bomilcar,  rendered  famous  by  his  exploits 
againft  the  Africans,  introduced  foreign  troops 
into  the  city,  of  which  was  the  chief  ftrength  of 
his  army,  and  attempted  to  bring  the  republic 
under  his  fubjeftion  ;  but  the  inhabitants  from 
the  roofs  of  their  houfes  deftroyed  the  oppreffors 
and  their  leader.  We  are  ignorant  whether  it 
was  prior  to  this  attempt  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  fo  diftruftful  as  to  banifh  Hanno,one  of  their 
principal  citizens,  for  his  having  firft  had  the  art 
to  tame  a  lion.  “  He,”  faid  they,  cc  who  can 
“  tame  a  wild  bead,  may  be  fufficiently  artful  to 
“  obtain  too  great  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds 
“  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  deprive  them  of 
“  their  liberty.”  But,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
femblance  between  the  two  animals,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  who  could  foften  the  one, 
would  be  fure  of  fubduing  the  other. 

What  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  annals 
does  not  exhibit  thofe  terrible  feditions  which 
fprinkled  Rome  with  blood,  and  made  her  re¬ 
public  totter.  In  Carthage  there  were  feven  or 
eight  powerful  families — the  Hamilcars,  Afdur- 
bals,  Hannos,  Bomilcars,  Magos,  Hannibals, 
and  Himilcos — whofe  rivalry  fecured  the  public 
freedom.  They  mutually  watched  and  counter- 
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poifed  each  other,  and  one  could  no  fooner  tend 
to  dominion  than  another  oppofed  it.  In  the 
battles  which  took  place  between  them,  the  vari¬ 
ous  authorities  of  the  fuffetes,fenate,  centumviri, 
and  quinqueviri,  ftill  remained  and  maintained 
the  equilibrium ;  or  if  it  were  a  moment  deflroyed 
eafily  brought  back  order,  as  nothing  in  the 
government  was  altered.  Amongft  the  Romans, 
on  the  contrary,  the  conftituted  powers  themfelves 
took  the  field;  the  people  wdlhed  to  be  fuperior 
to  the  fenate ;  the  tribunes,  to  the  confuls :  fo 
that  when  peace  wTas  reltored,  various  pretenfions 
of  each  body,  the  feeds  of  future  war,  ftill  exifted. 
Amongft  the  Carthaginians  nothing  further  was 
neceffary  than  to  fupprefs  thofe  rendered  dan¬ 
gerous  by  their  power,  which  they  rigOroufly 
performed,  banilhing  whole  families  at  once. 
By  the  affiftance  of  one.  powerful  faction,  they 
profcribed  that  which  oppofed  it,  who  wheri, 
after  a  period  of  difgrace,  they  again  reftored  to 
their  country,  brought  back  with  them  the  hatred 
of  their  rivals.  Thus  the  general,  upon  the 
credit  of  his  partifans,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  if  unfuccefsful,  dared  not  return  to 
Carthage  ;  or  if  he  returned,  it  was  but  to  become 
a  vifilim  to  the  oppofing  cabal.  Hence  the 
frequent  examples  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  people 
of  vanquifhed  generals  killing  themfelves ;  or 
when  returned  into  the  city,  of  being  punifhed 
for  their  ill  fortunes  by  a  cruel  death.  Y  et  it 
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does  not  appear  that  thefe  cataffrophes  caufed 
fuch  fangumary  commotions  as  in  Rome,  becaufe 
the  government  itfelf  ftill  remained  unfhaken. 

The  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
bear  alfo  a  different  chara£ter.  The  latter,  in  the 
'  flourifhing  days  of  the  republic,  fought  only  for 
its  aggrandizement  and  glory ;  and  the  nations 
no  fooner  fubmitted  to  the  confular  forces,  than 
they  were  fure  of  being  protefted  and  maintained 
in  their  poffeffions.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the 
contrary,  being  greedy  traders,  thought  of  gain 
only,  purfued  it  wherever  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  feized  all  which  fuited  them,  without  any 
regard  to  its  original  poffeffors.  Such  at  leafl 
is  the  chara£ter  the  Roman  hiftorians  have  be¬ 
queathed  us  of  them.  Had  not  the  Punic  an¬ 
nals  been  fuppreffed  or  deftroyed,  it  had  been 
highly  interefting  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
two  republics. 

Their  knowledge  of  each  other  was  marked 
with  immediate  and  mutual  diftruft.  The  firft 
treaty  between  them,  of  which  the  purport  and 
date  remains,  fixed  reciprocal  limits  to  their 
navigation,  bounding  it  by  promontories  and 
coafts,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
land  or  to  make  any  eftablifhment.  Two  other 
treaties  which  preceded  the  Punic  wars,  are  only 
extenfions  of  the  former.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Carthaginians  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  they 
unafked  made  offers  of  fervice  to  Rome  on 
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the  defcent  made  by  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  The 
Italian  republic  made  its  acknowledgments  to 
that  of  Africa  for  the  friendly  offer  with  the 
cold  politenefs  of  a  haughty  rival.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  difagreements  to  which  a  con¬ 
trariety  of  intereffs  fometimes  gave  rife,  the  two 
nations  a  long  time  refpedted  each  other  ;  and 
their  mutual  animofity  did  not  begin  till  the 
Carthaginian  conquefts  in  Sicily  became  a  fub- 
jeft  of  umbrage  to  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians,  before  they  carried  their 
arms  into  this  large  ifland,  had  made  their  effay 
upon  the  leffer  ones.  On  the  Spanifli  coaft  they 
had  fubdued  Ivica,  eftablilhed  themfelves  in 
Goza,  Malta,  Corfica,  and  Sardinia.  A  war 
between  the  tyrants  of  Agrojentum  and  He  in  era 
drew  them  into  Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the 
immenfe  army  they  led  thither  was  in  the  pay  of 
Darius,  king  of  the  Perfians.  They  found  them¬ 
felves  oppofed  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  a 
general  equally  artful  and  brave,  who  negleaed 
not  any  means  of  infpiring  his  foldiers  with 
confidence.  Having  taken  feveral  prifoners,  he 
picked  out  the  worft  made  amongft  them  to  raife 
the  contempt  of  his  foldiers  for  thofe  with  whom 
they  were  to  fight,  and  expofed  them  naked  in 
the  fight  of  his  army.  But  Gelon,  when  vidtor, 
treated  the  .vanquilhed  with  mercy.  Amongft 
the  conditions  he  impofed  on  the  Carthaginians 
is  obferved  that  of  forbidding  them  in  future  to 
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offer  human  facrifice.  The  Carthaginians  imput¬ 
ed  their  defeat  to  their  general  Hamilcar,  and 
being  unable  to  punilh  him  who  had  been  llain, 
they  banilhed  Gifco  his  fon,  and  deprived  him 
of  all  he  was  worth,  fo  that  he  perifhed  for 
want. 

His  pofterity  rofe  from  this  ftate  of  humiliation, 
and  Carthage  gave  Hannibal,  the  fon  of  Gifco,  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  the  difafters  of  his 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  Another  expedition  to 
Sicily  was  confided  to  him  by  the  republic. 
But  the  laurels  he  gathered  there  were  fullied  by 
the  horrible  cruelties  which  he  fuffered  and 
encouraged  on  the  taking  Selinus  and  Hi- 
mera  by  affault.  The  rich  fpoils  he  carried 
off  to  Carthage  impelled  them  to  a  new  enter- 
prize.  Hannibal,  to  whom  it  was  propofed  at 
firft,  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  but  on  their  afligning  him  his  relation 
Imilcar  for  lieutenant,  he  accepted  the  charge. 
The  name  alone  of  Hannibal  fpread  terror  along 
the  coaft,  and  opened  his  way  to  the  fiege  of 
Agrigentum,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  under 
its  walls.  Imilcar  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this 
unfortunate  city,  which  after  being  pillaged  was 
delivered  to  the  flames.  He  alfo  feized  on  the 
ftrong  forts  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  on  which  he 
infli£ted  the  fame  fate,  and  then*  fat  down  to 
befiege  Syracufe.  Many  battles  were  fought  at 
the  foot  of  its  walls  and  in  its  port.  Imilcar  was 
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driven  from  thence  by  a  plague  more  dreadful 
than  that  at  Agrijantum,  which  was  -fucceeded 
by  a  defeat,  after  which  he  efteemed  himfelf 
fortunate  that  Dionyllus,  tyrant  of  Syracufe, 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Africa  with  the  wreck 
of  the  moll  flourilhing  army  Carthage  had  ever 
feen  reduced  to  the  mod:  wretched  condition. 
On  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  Himilco  declared  he 
had  only  preferved  his  life  to  bring  back  his 
foidiers,  whom  he  loaded  with  praifes.  “  We 
“  were  not,”  faid  he,  "  vanquilhed  by  the 
“  Syracufans,  but  by  peftilence.  The  baggage 
“  they  found  in  our  camp  was  lefs  the  fpoil  of 
<c  an  enemy  than  an  inheritance,  which  the 
<c  accidental  death  of  the  proprietor  left  to  thofe 
“  who  remained  behind.  In  all  our  difafters, 
tc  what  has  mod  affedled  me  is  the-furviving  fo 
“  many  brave  men,  who  died  with  arms  in  their 
<c  hands.”  After  delivering  this  fpeech,  he 
retired  to  his  houfe,  the  doors  of  which  he  fhut, 
and  without  fpeaking  to  his  fellow  citizens,  or 
even  to  his  children,  proved  the  fmcerity  of  his 
words  by  putting  himfelf  to  death. 

Himilco  had  faved  his  fellow-citizens  onlv,  and 
abandoned  the  African  auxiliaries  to  the  enemy. 
The  relatives  of  the- facrificed  allies,  enraged 
even  to  madnefs,  affaulted  Carthage.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  in  all  public  calamities  were 
fuperftitious  to  excefs,  invoked  all  the  gods, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  and  amongft 
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thefe  more  immediately  Proferpine  and  Ceres, 
whole  temples  at  Syracufe  they  had  profaned  ; 
but  the  fleet  they  equipt,  and  the  troops  they 
levied  in  Spain  and  thofe  parts  of  Africa  which 
flill  remained  faithful  to  them,  were  more  fer- 
viceable  to  them  than  the  favour  of  ftrange  gods, 
to  whom  they  facrificed  human  viftims.  When 
they  were  relieved  from  this  war,-  which  was 
almoft  a  civil  one,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
again  toward  Sicily,  where  there  remained  fome 
towns  flill  well-affected  to  them.  Their  firft 
attempts  were  favoured  by  the  diviflon  in  this 
ifland,  and  their  invafion,  in  fome  degree,  even 
authorized  by  the  alliance  they  entered  into 
with  Dionyfius.  This  prince  claimed  their  fup- 
port  againft  his  fubjeSts,  driven  to  rebellion  by 
his  tyranny;  but  fmall  was  the  advantage  he  de¬ 
rived  from  their  fuccours,  fince  he  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  died  an  exile  and  a  fchool-mafter 
at  Corinth. 

This  town,  from  which  the  Syracufans  believ¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  be  fprung,  fent  them  Timoleon 
for  a  protector.  He  drove  the  Carthaginians 
from  Syracufe,  into  which  they  had  been  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  fuffered  from  him  the  molt  dif- 
aftrous  defeat  theyj  had  ever  experienced ;  in 
which  the  facred  cohort,  compofedof  two  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  citizens, was  utterly  deflroyed  : 
and  of  ten  thoufand  men  who  perilhed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  more  than  three  thoufand  wer.e 
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Carthaginians  of  the  firft  families  of  the  republic. 
Carthage,  always  too  eafily  difcouraged  by  mif- 
fortune,  afked  and  obtained  peace  :  unlike  the 
Romans,  who  could  never  treat  for  peace  but 
after  a  vi£tory. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  this  difafier  that 
Hanno,  one  of  the  richeft  citizens  of  Carthage, 
believing  the  republic  weakened  by  its  Ioffes, 
formed  the  project  of  overturning  its  conftitu- 
tion.  To  obtain  this  end,  he  defigned  to  poifon 
all  the  fenators,  whom  he  invited,  with  this  in¬ 
tent,  to  a  grand  feftival  given  on  the  celebration 
of  his  daughter’s  marriage.  But  the  fecret  being 
betrayed  by  fome  of  his  domeftics,  his  horrible 
proje£t  failed.  Yet,  fo  great  was  his  credit, 
that  dreadful  as  was  the  intended  crime,  none 
dared  to  punifh  it.  The  fenate  was  contented  to 
prevent  it  in  future,  by  a  decree,  forbidding  the 
too  great  magnificence  of  marriage  feftivals. 
Artifice  not  having  fucceeded,  he  had  recourfe 
to  force,  and  armed  all  the  Haves ;  but  being 
once  more  difcovered,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
town,  was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  brought 
back  thither.  Having  been  firft  beaten  with 
rods,  his  eyes  were  tom  out,  the  bones  of  his 
arms  and  thighs  broken ;  and  in  this  miferable 
ftate  he  was  fattened  to  a  flake  to  await  the 
relief  of  death.  All  his  children  and  relations 
fhared  his  punifhment,  though  they  had  not  en- 
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tered  into  his  confpiracy.  A  horrible  precau¬ 
tion,  lefs  the  effedt  of  prudence  than  popular 
fury. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  their  created:  reverfes, 

26S0.  &  ’  o 

a.m.  had  never  been  totally  expelled  from  Sicily. 
They  had  {till  preferved  fome  territory  there  ; 
and  ports,  by  which  they  re-entered  the  ifland, 
and  renewed  their  warfare,  whenever  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  offered.  The  civil  war  excited 
in  Syracufe  by  Agathocles,  was  one  of  thofe 
which  they  thought  it  wrong  to  negledt.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  tyrant,  fome- 
times  with  the  nobility  whom  he  had  driven 
thence,  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a  pure  demo¬ 
cracy,  as  the  fupport  of  the  throne  he  wifhedto 
eredt  there.  The  protedlion  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  gave  a  fuperiority  to  the  nobility  ;  and 
Agathocles  found  himfelf  preffed  within  the 
walls  of  Syracufe.  At  a  time  when  his  enemies 
thought  it  impoffible  he  fhould  efcape  them, 
after  prudently  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the 
town,  he  loaded  his  fleet  with  troops,  adroitly 
deceived  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  and  carried 
the  war  into  Africa. 

Agathocles  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the 
troops,  levied  in  hafte,  with  which  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  oppofed  him.  His  appearance  excited  the 
titmofi:  aftonithment,  as  the  Carthaginians  ima¬ 
gined  his  forces  to  be  deftroyed,  iince  they 
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had  been  fhut  up  in  Syracufe  ;  and  they  were 
at  a  lofs  to  conceive  by  what  means  he  had 
been  able,  after  that,  and  in  the  face  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  fleet,  by  which  he  was  blocked  in,  to  arrive 
in  Africa,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  beaten 
forces,  himfelf  beat  an  armv  flron^er  than  his 
own.  Prepoffeffed  with  the  idea,  that  fuch  a 
difafter  could  only  be  the  effedl  of  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  their  firft  care  was  to  appeafe  the  tute¬ 
lary  deities  of  their  country,  Hercules  and  Saturn, 
To  Saturn  they  had  anciently  offered  the  children 
of  thebeft  families  of  Carthage;  and,  blinded  with 
fuperftition,  theynowreproached  themfelves  with 
their  deceit,  in  having  facrificed,  in  the  room  of 
children  of  quality,  the  offspring  of  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  whom  they  had  purchafed  for  the  purpofe. 
To  expiate  this  ftrange  fpeci.es  of  impiety,  two 
hundred  children  of  the  firft  families  of  the  town 
were  immolated  to  this  fanguinary  deity  ;  and 
more  than  three  hundred  perfons  who  reproach¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  having  failed  in  this  duty, 
offered  themfelves  as  vidltims  to  appeafe  the 
wrath  of  Saturn  by  their  blood.  Another  hor¬ 
rible  mark  of  their  fuperftition  was  their  facri- 
ficing  as  a  thankfgiving  to  their  gods,  for  a  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  them  over  Agathocles,  all  their 
prifoners  of  diftindfiion.  This  war  ended  like  all 
the  reft.  After  ravaging  Sicily  and  Africa,  the 
Syracufans  made  peace  on  conditions  which 
fparcely  altered  the  pofition  of  the  Carthaginians 
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in  Sicily,  and  left  them  in  a  ftate  to  maintain 
themfelves  againft  fuch  new  adverfaries  as  fhould 
prefent  themfelves. 

Firlt  Punic  If  we  feek  the  pretext  of  the  firft  Punic  war, 

war,  #  #  * 

a.m.  2740;  it  may  be  found  in  the  fuccours  which  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  Romans,  when  called  on  by  the 
towns  divided  in  intereft,  gave  to  one  or  other 
of  them.  The  two  nations  became  hence  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  and  combat  each  other  as  enemies. 
But  the  true  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  was  the  defire  of  fecuring  and  extending 
their  conquefts  in  Sicily ;  joined  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  humbling  a  haughty  rival,  and  the  refo- 
lution  of  preferving  the  command  of  commerce 
and  the  fea.  The  Romans  were  animated  by  fimi- 
lar  motives  :  the  rage  of  commanding  ;  the  fear 
of  feeing  a  falfe  friend,  who  had  already  offered 
their  infidious  afliftance  againft  Pyrrhus,  fet  foot 
in  Italy ;  and,  fay  they,  the  dread  or  defoliation 
of  the  Carthaginian  character.  But  his  motive 
might  be  eaflly  reciprocal ;  for  it  will  be  feen 
that  Roman  probity  was  little  preferable  to  Car¬ 
thaginian  faith.  We  ought  therefore  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  true  caufe  of  their  rupture  was 
the  oppofition  of  their  political  views.  It  is 
certainly  probable,  that  the  expectation  of  gain¬ 
ing  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  would  naturally 
become  the  reward  of  the  conqueror,  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  Roman 
fenate  of  entering  into  war  with  Carthage. 
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It  was  begun  by  a  Roman  tribune  named 
Caius  Claudius,  who  in  a  (ingle  bark  traverfed 
the  (traits  of  Medina,  then  guarded  by  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  fleet,  and  entering  the  town  in  view 
of  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  invited  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  Romans. 
Harno,  the  Punic  general,  replied  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  Claudius:  t£  Never  will  the  Carthagi- 
*e  nians  fuffer  the  Romans  to  be  matters  of  the 
“  ftrait  which  feparates  Italy  from  Sicily,  or  ever 
te  to  dip  their  hands  in  it.’*  This  declaration 
was  followed  by  hoftillties,  in  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  gained  an  advantage  by  fea.  But  this 
fuccefs  did  not  prevent  the  defcent  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Sicily,  who  at  fir(t  gained  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  by  the  alliance  they  made  with  Hiero,  ty¬ 
rant  of  Syracufe,  which  fecured  them  the  poflfef- 
fion  of  feveral  towns.  Though  their  rivals  pre- 
ferved  their  fuperiority  on  their  natural  element, 
the  ocean ;  the  excellent  conltru&ion  of  their 
veflels,  and  their  ability  in  manoeuvring  them, 
often  difconcerted  the  bell;  meafures  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  rendered  their  valour  ufelefs.  They  were 
not,  however,  dilheartened.  They  fupplied  their 
want  of  experience  by  the  invention  of  the 
crow  ;  a  kind  of  machine,  which,  placed  on  the 
Roman  veflels,  lifted  up,  or,  by  its  weight,  prelT- 
ed  down  and  funk  the  Carthaginian  fhips.  It 
is  feldom  that  what  aftonilhes  does  not  terrify. 
The  efforts  of  thefe  deftruftive  machines  fe- 
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cured  victory  to  the  Romans  in  a  decifive  en¬ 
gagement,  and  facilitated  their  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa,  and  under  the  very  walls  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

They  were  commanded  by  Regulus;  Regulus 
fo  celebrated  by  the  tortures,  according  to  fome 
authors,  infiibted  on  him  by  the  Carthaginians. 
He  conquered  them  in  the  firft  rencounter,  and 
treated  the  orifoners  with  feverity  :  and  on  their 
complaint,  anfwered  them  difdainlully  :  “  It  is 
<c  neceffary  either  to  know  how  to  conquer,  or  to 
s:  fubndit  to  the  conqueror.”  After  this  con- 
duC,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  he 
was  vanquished  and  made  prifoner  in  his  turn 
the'vlhouidpuniihhis  arrogance,  though  perhaps 
with  too  much  feverity;  but  it  is  obfervable  that 
they  treated  the  other  prif  >ners  with  humanity. 
This  defeat  expelled  the  Komahs  from  Africa; 
Tut  they  remained  {till  powerful  in  Sicily,  where 
the  town  of  Lilybaeum  only  held  out  for  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  laying  liege  to  it, 
gave  rife  to  many  battles  both  by  fea  and  land, 
which  were  followed  by  a  peace  extremely 
detrimental,  to  the  Carthaginians.  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  who  was  charged  with  negociatmg  it, 
reluctantly  lignecl  the  conditions  to  which  the 
diftrefs  of  the  republic  compelled  him  to  accede, 
and  nourished  from  thence  an  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  whbm  he  accufed  of  abuling  their 
advantages.  But  his  hatred  rofe  to  its  high  eft 
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pitch,  on  finding  that  the  Roman  fenate,  not 
contented  with  the  grievous  claufes  it  already 
contained,  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  till  others 
Hill  more  burthenfome  were  added  to  it.  Hamil- 
car  aquiefced  in  them  ;  but  the  refentment  this 
treatment  infpired  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
principal  fources  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

This  war  was  preceded  by  another  marked  by  Libyan  war, 
every  excefs  of  the  mod  dreadful  cruelty.  The  2/63‘ 
republic  found  it  neceffary  on  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace,  to  difband  the  mercenaries  in  which, 
unfortunately,  confifted  the  chief  ftrength  of  their 
army  :  but  they  were  to  be  paid.  Their  treafury, 
exhaufted  by  the  expenfes  of  the  war,  was 
empty,  and  the  fenate  imagined  that  by  making 
known  its  diftrefs  to  thefe  troops,  they  would 
remit  a  part  of  the  debt.  But  thefe  foldiers, 
amounting  to  feventy-two  thoufand  veterans, 
thought  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  fpare  the 
riches  of  a  city  which  ought,  in  this  fituation,  to 
have  voluntarily  made  the  neceffary  facrifices. 

It  made  mediatory  propofals,  which  were  fent  by 
Gifco,  their  former  genera],  whom  it  wrasfuppofed 
they  would  refpedt.  But  they  would  not  liften 
to  him,  threw  him  in  fetters,  and  keeping  Car¬ 
thage  in  a  manner  blockaded,  fat  off  to  at¬ 
tack  the  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippacra,  whofe 
fpoils  might  contribute  to  their  fupport  till  their 
ffipend  wTas  paid. 

They  chofe  two  leaders,  Spendius  and  Mathos, 
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The  former,  who  had  been  a  flave  of  Campania, 

was  of  uncommon  fize  and  courage.  The  fecond 

was  an  African,  free  born,  and  interefted  in  fup- 

porting  a  rebellion  to  which  he  had  powerfully 

contributed.  They  took  a  precaution,  which  no 

leader  of  revolt  fliould  negleff,  that  is,  to  render 

their  accomplices  defperate  by  the  crimes  they 

committed  againft  thofe  whom  they  offended. 

The  Carthaginians  who  fell  into  theirhands  were, 

confequently,maffacred  without  mercy;  and  even 

Gifco,  their  general, efcaped  not  their  rage,  and  no 

difpute  arofe  amongfl:  them  but  whether  his  death 

ihould  be  accomDanied  with  torture  or  not.  The 
£ 

opinion  of  Spendius  was  followed,  and  he  was 
executed  with  feven  hundred  of  his  countrymen, 
like  the  vileft  malefatlors.  Their  hands  were 
cut  off,)  their  bodies  torn  with  wounds,  and  they 
were  buried  in  the  earth  alive.  The  inhabitants 
of  Utica,  weary  of  the  fiege,  entered  into  treaty 
with  Spendius  ;  and  killing  five  hundred  Cartha¬ 
ginians  who  ferved  as  their  garrifon,  threw  their 
dead  bodies  over  the  walls. 

Some  reveries  obliged  the  rebels  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  They  compelled  Spendius,  their 
leader,  to  enter  the  camp  of  Hamilcar  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  who  had  been  oppofed  to  them.  The  ge¬ 
nerals,  amongfl  other  conditions,  required  that 
ten  of  the  rebels  fhould  be  delivered  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  what  manner  they  fliould  decide.  The 
agreement  was  no  fooner  figned,  than  in  virtue 
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of  it  they  feized  on  the  negociators  themfelves, 
and  immediately  inverted  Tunes,  to  which  Ma- 
thos  had  retired.  The  troops  were  fcarceiy  en¬ 
camped,  before  Hamilcar  fixed  Spendius  to  a 
crofs  within  fight  of  the  befieged.  .  Mathos 
made  a  Tally  againfi:  Hannibal,  who  commanded 
in  a  feparate  quarter,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
ordering  Spendius  to  be  detached  from  the  crofs, 
nailed  Hannibal  to  it  in  his  ftead ;  but  Mathos 
being  forced  into  a  decifive  aftion,  was  in  his 
turn  loaded  with  irons,  and  expiated  his  crimes 
by  a  cruel  death.  His  army  was  fcattered. 
Hamilcar  attached  to  himfelf  a  part  of  it,  now 
deftitute  of  a  head,  and  led  them  into  Spain ; 
as  much  to  free  Africa  from  their  depredations, 
as  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  his  meditated  enter- 
prize  againft  the  Romans. 

Thefe  rivals  of  the  republic,  during  the  late 
war,  had  appeared  to  take  the  mod  lively  inte- 
reft  in  the  misfortune  of  Carthage  3  and  under 
pretence  of  preferring  Sardinia  for  it,  into  which 
\  the  revolted  mercenaries  had  penetrated,  they  ' 
introduced  themfelves  there,  keeping  the  towns 
out  of  which  they  had  driven  the  rebels  as  a 
fecurity  for  the  reimburfement  of  their  ex- 
penfes.  This  politic  condu£t  awakened  the  re- 
fentment  Hamilcar  had  felt  at  the  burthenfome 
claufes  which  had  been  added  to  the  Sicilian 
treaty.  Attentively  reflecting  on  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Romans  for  the  rtrengthening  and 
extending  their  dominion,  he  obferved  that  they 
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had  arrived  at  their  prefent  power  bv  making  fot- 
diers  of  thofe  round  them,  whom  they  conquer¬ 
ed.  But  as  the  Carthaginians,  ihut  in  by  unin¬ 
habitable  fands,  had  not  the  fame  refoerces  on 
their  continent,  he  determined  to  feek  them  in 
Spain,  a  country  abounding  in  men  eafy  to  be 
fubdued,  from  the  great  number  of  divifions 
amongft  them;  and  which,  when  once  they  were 
trained  to  arms,  would  prove  a  nurfery  of  war¬ 
riors.  He  found  not  the  conqueft  fp  eafy  as  he 
imagined  :  and  after  nine  years’  war  was  killed 
in  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  beheld  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  foldiers,  whom  his  merits  had  at¬ 
tached,  fufficient  to  carry  the  war  amongft  the 
Romans.  His  fon  Hannibal,  then  very  young, 
was  not  with  him  ;  but  he  had  already  inftilled 
into  him  that  hatred  with  which  his  own  heart 
was  filled. 

The  fon-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  fuc- 
ceeded  him;  who,  though  he  buffered  the  Ro- 
mans  to  fet  limits  to  his  conquefts,  gained  advan¬ 
tages  more  dangerous  to  them,  bv  fecuring  the 
affections  of  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  country. 
He  fent  for  his  brother-in-law  Hannibal,  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  youth,  his  graces, 
his  talents,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  father, 

"  •  i 

endeared  him  to  the  troops ;  who,  on  the  death 
of  Afdrubal,  by  the  hand  of  a  Have  whofe 
mafter  he  had  killed,  fet  him  at  their  head.  The 
young  general  foon  realized  the  hopes  conceived 
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of  him  by  the  army.  By  leading  them  againft 
nations  who  had  not  vet  been  attached,  he  inured 
himfelf  to  war  :  and  from  thofe  virgin  countries 
drew  both  men  and  riches;  men  ofwhom  he  made 
excellent  foldiers,  and  riches  which  he  greatly 
diftributed  in  Carthage,  to  attach  the  people  to 
his  fide,  and  weaken  the  credit  of  the  faflion 
that  oppofed  his  family  ;  which  fuccefs  alone 
could  filence,  if  not  fubdue,  and  oblige  it  to 
leave  Hannibal  at  liberty  to  execute  his  plan 
againft  the  Romans. 

Authors  have  exhaufted  every  obfervation  in  second  Pa- 
endeavouring  to  decide  on  which  fide  juftice  lay  ™7cg^ar’ 
in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  as  if  this  virtuehad  never 
proved  the  leader  of  ambition.  Hannibdl  began 
hoftilities  ;  but  the  Romans  had  long  fince,  by 
their  provocations  to  his  father  and  brother-in- 
law,  authorized  a  rupture  on  the  fide  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  which  Saguntum  now  be¬ 
came  the  pretext.  This  town,  feated  in  the 
midft  of  the  Carthaginian  pofteflions,  was  very 
ftrong ;  and  the  Romans  had  exprefsly  referved 
it  to  themfelves  by  treaty,  in  order  to  fecure  it 
as  a  rallying  point  againft  their  rival.  Hannibal 
would  not  fuffer  this  citadel  to  remain  to  domi¬ 
neer  over  the  Carthaginians.  And  alter  a  lon£ 
and  bloody  fiege,  it  was  taken  and  rafed  to  its 
foundation.  No  precautions  can  be  imagined 
wifer  than  thofe  he  took  previous  to  the  grand 
expedition  he  meditated.  He  fent  Spanilh 
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troops  to  Africa,  to  protect  Carthage  againft  any 
fudden  invafion  j  and  thofe  with  which  he  hoped 
to  fupprefs  any  commotions  fermented  by  the 
Romans  in  Spain  were  Africans.  He  united 
himfelf  by  treaties  with  the  princes  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  incorporated  many  of  their  foldiers  and 
leaders  in  his  army,  who  became  a  kind  of  hof- 
tages  for  their  countrymen.  He  fent  negociators 
before  him  to  conciliate  the  princes  through 
whofe  Rates  he  mu  ft  pafs  and  to  thofe  who 
refufed  to  grant  his  paflage,  he  gave  battle. 

Hannibal,  bearing  the  olive  in  one  hand  and 
the  fword  in  the  other,  opened  his  way  over  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the 
borders  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  here  his  great 
difficulties  began,  in  the  conveying  of  ele¬ 
phants  over  this  river  on  rafts.  Yet  none  of 
them  perithed  here  ;  though  from  the  precipices 
of  the  Alps  few  were  faved.  The  Carthaginian 
general,  in  the  narrow  and  untrodden  ways  of 
thefe  flippery  mountains,  and  in  their  eternal 
fnow,  loft  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers  j  fo 
that  his  army,  compofed  of  ninety  thoufand  foot 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfe  at  his  departure,  was 
reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in  the  whole  before  his 
arrival  in  Italy. 

But  one  victory  is  the  parent  of  another  ;  and 
the  foldiers  which  Hannibal  loft  in  the  battles 
he  fought  were  foon  replaced  by  thofe  whom 
the  fame  of  his  fuccefs  brought  round  him. 
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Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Trebia,fo  advantageous 
to  his  general,  he  was  able  to  acquire  glory  at 
Thrafyrnenus,  and  fecure  vi£iory  at  Canme.  But 
the  Romans,  taught  by  misfortune,  confined 
themfelves  to  a  war  of  chicane  ;  cut  off  his  pro- 
vifions,  intercepted  his  contributions,  and  Ieff- 
ened  the  zeal  of  the  recruits  :  hence  he  began  to 
perceive  a  frightful  void,  both  in  his  military 
cheft  and  his  battalions.  When  he  made 
known  his  vi&ories  at  Carthage,  he  required  a 
fupply  of  men  and  money.  The  faction  which 
then  prevailed  there  refufed  him  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Hannibal,  deprived  of  all  refources  but  what 
his  own  talents  and  genius  fupplied,  maintained 
himfelf  fixteen  years  in  a  country  where  every 
thing  was  againft  him.  Intrepid  in  danger, 
fruitful  in  expedients,  and  never  defpairing,  he 
often  difconcerted  the  beft  laid  plans  of  his 
enemies.  He  faw  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
torn  from  the  republic.  The  head  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  brother,  in  whom  was  his  laft  hope,  was 
throwh  at  his  feet,  yet  his  firmnefs  remained 
unfhaken.  Reiterated  orders  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  Carthage  alone  induced  him  to  return 
to  Africa.  The  fortune  of  Scipio  prevailed  over 
that  of  the  veteran  in  the  fields  of  Zama.  Car¬ 
thage  fubdued,  received  laws  from  a  conqueror 
capable  of  taking  every  advantage.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  not  only  difarmed  their  rival,  and  by  the 
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burning  of  its  navy  deprived  it  of  its  chief 
ftrength  ;  but  they  taxed  it  with  the  levy  of 
confiderable  fums,  which  they  exacted  with  the 
utmoft  rigour. 

When  the  firft  payment  was  to  be  made, 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  fum  required 
caufed  a  general  forrow  in  the  fenate.  Many 
fenators  could  not  reftrain  their  tears.  But 
Hannibal,  fuperior  to  being  moved  by  fordid 
intereft,  fmiled ;  with  which  when  he  was  re¬ 
proached,  he  anfwered  :  “  The  bitter  fmile 
«  which  efcapes  me  is  lefs  ill-timed  than  the 
«  tears  I  fee  you  ffied.  When  our  arms  were 
Cf  taken  from  us,  when  our  veffels  weredeftroyed, 
<c  when  we  were  forbidden  to  enter  into-  any 
cc  foreign  war,  then  was  the  time  for  tears,  for 
“  then  was  the  mortal  blow  which  fubdued  us. 
“  But  we  feel  the  public  evils  no  further  than  as 
“  they  intereft  us  personally,  and  what  affedts 
^  us  moll  in  them  is  the  lofs  of  our  money. 
“  When  the  Spoils  of  conquered  Carthage  were 
“  carried  off,  when  (lie  was  left  without  arms 
“  and  without  defence  in  the  rnidft  of  fo  many 
“  powerful  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  you  heaved 
ec  a  flgh.  But  becaufe  you  muft  contribute 
(e  individually  to  the  public  tax,  you  are  over- 
£f  come  with  affliction  as  if  all  was  loft.  Yet 
a  much  I  fear,  that  what  this  day  draws  tears 
£C  from  your  eyes  will  (hortly  feem  the  fmalleft  of 
e‘  your  misfortunes.” 
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Hannibal,  oh  his  return  to  his  country,  evinced 
himfeif  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  had-before  been  a 
general;  and  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of 
the  contrary  faftion  was  placed  as  fuffete  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  and  in  this  ftation  exhibited 
the  neceffary  talents  for  government.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  finances, andadminiftration  of  juftice, 
both  called  for  reform.  Over  the  former  Hannibal 
prefided  with  a  knowledge  and  integrity  highly 
difagreeable  to  thofe  who  had  before  made  vaft 
profits  by  its  diforder.  By  his  feverity  in  the  fup- 
port  of  juftice,  he  raifed  himfeif  other  enemies. 
He  refufed  no  fituation  that  could  be  ferviceable 
to  his  country:  and  Hannibal,  the  famous  general 
of  numerous  armies,  fubmitted  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  few  battalions  to  repulfe  the  petty  princes 
of  Africa,  who  made  incurfions  on  the  territory 
of  the  republic. 

The  Romans  no  fooner  beheld  him  once  more 
in  arms,  than  their  uneafinefs  was  renewed  ;  and 
fearing  the  afcendancy  which  his  merit  fecured 
him  in  the  republic,  they  applied  themfelves  to 
'  {Lengthening  the  oppofite  fa&ion.  They  ac- 
cufed  him.  of  having  entered  into  a  league  with 
Antiochus,  and  other  monarchs,  to  raife  enemies 
againft  them.  But  whether  they  perfecuted  him 
becaufe  he  attacked  them,  or  he  attacked  them 
for  their  perfecution  of  him,  ftill  remains  pro-- 
blematical >  and  if  Hannibal  then  took  fteps 
to  deliver  his  country  from  the  yoke  which  op- 
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prefled  it,  that  which  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans,  can  never  be  held  as  fuch  by 
pofterity.  Their  inveteracy  againft  him  is,  in 
fact,  his  higheft  praife.  They  forced  him  to  fly 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country, 
.  to  feek  fome  new  afylum,  the  tranquillity  of 
which  they  inceflantly  difturbed  by  their  threats 
againft  his  protestors.  At  length,  at  the  age  of 
Seventy  years,  he  took  poifon,  to  efcape  falling 
into  their  hands. 

This  obftinate  perfecution  of  him  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  injures  the  reputation  for  magnanimity  to 
which  they  afpired.  If  Hannibal  was  fo  great  a 
politician  as  to  raife  empires  againft  them,  they 
Should  have  attacked  himwith  the  fame  arms,  and 
not  with  intrigues  directed  againft  his  life  and  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  the  rather,  as,  excepting  the  inevit¬ 
able  horrors  of  war,  he  had  never  behaved  with 
cruelty  toward  them.  Their  hiftorians  have 
painted  his  refgion  and  morals  in  the  blackeft 
colours;  but  other  writers  bear  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  teftimony  to  him  on  both  thofe  heads.  They' 
difplay  his  humanity,  his  reverence  for  the  gods, 
his  uncommon  wifdom,  exemplary  cbaftity, 
his  contempt  of  riches,  and  extraordinary  tem¬ 
perance  in  the  midft  of  abundance.  He  was  a 
lover  of  literature,  which  he  favoured  as  far  as 
the  tumult  of  a  camp  would  allow  ,  and  even 
within  t  at  boundary  he  muft  have  found  ample 
gratification  for  his  tafte,  from  the  variety  of 
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knowledge  brought  thither  by  the  multitude  of 
nations  of  which  his  army  was  compofed. 

The  third  Punic  war  fcarcelv  deferves  the 

'  /  ■' 

name  of  a  war.  It  was  rather  the  convulfions 
of  a  victim,  who,  having  long  ftruggled  under 
the  knife,  exhaufted,  and  bleeding  its  laft,  ex¬ 
pires.  It  will  not  be  ufelefs  employment  to 
trace,  in  a  few  words,  the  laft  cataftrophe  of  a 
city  fo  celebrated.  The  Roman  fenate,  jealous 
and  uneafy  at  feeing  the  weakened  body  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic  refume  fome  vigour,  de¬ 
termined  on  its  total  deftruftion.  In  this  fatal 
pro] eft  they  employed  every  gradation  of  per¬ 
fidy  which  the'  craftieft  policy  could  fup- 
ply.  They  firft  raifed  an  immenfe  army  both 
by  fea  and  land  ;  and  when  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  terrified  at  thefe  preparations,  felt  the 
necefiity  of  entering  into  treaty  with  them,  the 
Roman  generals  demanded,  as  hoftages,  three 
hundred  young  men  of  the  beft  families  of  the 
republic.  The  unfortunate  viftims  fet  off,  whilft 
their  mothers,  diftrafted  with  grief,  made  the- 
city  refound  with  their  groans ;  beating  their 
breafts,  and  uttering  cries  capable  of  melting  the 
hardeft  hearts.  They  were  obliged  to  be  torn 
from  the  arms  offtheir  children  ;  and  ferae  even 
frill  purfued,  fwimming  after  the  veflels  which 
bore  them  away.  On  their  arrival  at  Lilybaram, 
,the  Roman  general  congratulated  the  conductors 
of  thefe  hoftages  on  the  confidence  they  had 
ihewn  in  the  republic  ■;  to  fecure  which,  he  en- 
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gaged  them  to  perform  all  which  the  confuls 
fhould  require  :  a  vague  and  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion,  to  which,  however,  they  agreed. 

The  confuls,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  com¬ 
manders  of  the  army,  made  their  demands  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  at  fome  diftance  of  time  from  each 
other ;  lead  their  atrocity,  had  they  all  at  once 
appeared,  fhould  have  excited  the  indignation 
of  their  vi£tims,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  execu¬ 
tion.  They  firft  required  a  fufficient  fupply  of 
corn  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  troops ; — grant¬ 
ed  without  difficulty,  sully,  The  delivery  of  all 
their  gallies,  with  three  rows  of  oars ; — thefe 
were  yielded  with  affliction,  jdly.  The  delivery 
of  all  their  warlike  machines,  and  that  all  their 
arms,  in  general,  fhould  be  brought  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  camp  ; — fubmitted  to  with  equal  regret  and 
uneafinefs.  Thus  defpoiled,  the  unfortunate 
people  were  incapable  of  defending  themfelves, 
or  fupporting  a  fiege.  “  Now  then,”  faid  the 
imperious  confuls,  “  abandon  your  city,  which 
“  is  going  to  be  deftroyed,  and  carry  off  from  it 
<c  whatever  you  can.  T  ou  are  allowed  to 
“  build  another,  on  condition  that  it  is  many 
“  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  without  walls  or 
“  fortifications.”  Hence  the  Roman  juftice,  cle¬ 
mency,  and  magnanimity,  appear  in  their  proper 
colours. 

When  the  mournful  news  reached  the  city  by 
its  deputies,  the  moft  dreadful  confternation 
arofe  ;  rage  and  anger  fucceeded  to  defpair  -3  and 
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in  their  firft  emotions,  the  people  maflacred  every 
fenator  and  perfon  in  office  whom  they  met,  for 
having  granted  every  thing  to  the  Romans,  and 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  deprived  -of  every 
means  of  defence.  .  Yet  courage  arofe  from  the 
very  extremity  of  the  mifery  ;  and  all  fvvore  to  die 
rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  iniquitous  conditions. 
From  this  refolution  proceeded  a  war  of  two 
years’  duration.  But  at  length  Carthage  was 
prefled  to  the  utmoft,  All  which  is  poflible  to 
men,  reduced  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians 
performed.  They  even  conftru£ted  a  new  fleet, 
from  their  old  materials  and  iron  abandoned  to 
the  ruft,  fufficient  to  terrify  the  Romans.  They 
difputed  every  ftreet  of  their  town,  ftep  by  ftep, 
to  their  very  citadel,  to  which  the  defenders 
themfelves  fet  flames,  into  which  they  then  threw 
themfelves  to  be  confumed  with  it. 

Thus  perifhed  the  firft:  Carthage,  about  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation.  The 
Romans;  to  expiate  the  injuftice  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  build  a  new  one  many  years  afterwards, 
which  did  not  rife  to  any  fplendour  before  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  when  it  was  the  fecond  city 
of  the  empire.  It  was  reduced  to  allies  by  Max- 
entius ;  but  held  once  more  a  confiderable  rank 
amonsft  the  cities  of  Africa  under  Genferic, 
king  of  the  Vandals.  Belifarius  brought  it  again 
under  the  Roman  dominion;  and,  at  length,  near 
the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century  of  the  chriftian 
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sera,  it  was  fo  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
that  not  the  fmalleft  veflige  of  it  remains. 


N  C7MIDIANS. 


Numidla.  be¬ 
twixt  the 
Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Gi  tu¬ 
ba,  the  river 
of  Mulucha, 
and  Tufca. 


We  have  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the 
people  bordering  on  the  Carthaginians,  by  their 
connexions  with  that  nation. 

,  Taking  our  dation  at  Algiers,  at  nearly  the 
opening  of  that  country  which  comprized  the 
ancient  Numidia,  we  find  lands  embellifhed  with 
a  fertile  foil,  by  the  fide  of  a  fandy  and  barren 
plain  ;  populous  didriXs  and  defert  countries 
interfperfed  ;  which  made  an  ancient  geogra¬ 
pher  compare  this  region  to  the  fkin  of  a  leo¬ 
pard.  The  recedes  of  the  mountains  fupply  ft 
delightful  flicker  from  the  heats  of  the  plain  ; 
with  verdant  and  variegated  landfcapes,  plentiful 
orchards,  and  excellent  fruits;  while  down  their 
tides  flow'  frefh  fountains,  thebeft  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Exhaufted  volcanoes,  now  retired  within 
the  earth,  produce  near  thefe  cooling  dreams 
hot  waters,  which  in  their  mixture  form  the 
mod  falutary  baths.  Numidia  was  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and  produced  corn  in  abundance  ;  and 
the  remains  of  towns  which  are  fpread  over  it 
prove  it  to  have  been  very  populous.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  carried  thither  the  love  of  arts,  of  which 
fome  remaining  monuments  dill  prefent  the  vef- 
tiges.  This  country  had  its  medals;  and  by  their 
legends,  winch  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek, 
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we  learn  that  they  had  a  language  of  their  own 
perhaps  compofed  of  thofe  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions'  from  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
fcended. 

Judging  of  their  origin  by  their  religion,  we 
lhould  believe  them  to  be  Egyptians,  Phceni' 
cians,  and  Greeks,  for  they  preferved  the  gods 
and  the  worflnp  of  thefe  various  nations.  The 
Numidians  were  formerly,  and  may  ftill  be,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  people,  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  of  the  country  :  the  fir  ft  commercial  and 
induftrious,  lovers  of  luxury,  and  infected  with 
the  vices  it  produces ;  the  fecond,  good  hufband- 
men,  and  fimple  in  their  morals.  There  always 
have_exifted,  and  ftill  exift,  ambulatory  hordes, 
who  lead  their  families  and  cattle  into  uninha¬ 
bited  fpots,of  which  they  make  property.  They 
are  all,  in  towns  and  country,  equally  addifted 
to  polygamy.  The  Numidian  cavalry  was  ever 
in  high  efteem  ;  and  the  Romans  and  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  who  equally  prized  it  in  their  wars,  ren¬ 
dered  it  extremely  famous.  Their  horfes  were 
unufed  to  either  faddle  or  bridle,  the  rider  ma¬ 
naging  them  even  m  battle  by  a  fwitch  only. 
Though  it  was  their  cuftom  to  dart  impetuoufly 
on  the  enemy,  in  loofe  array,  yet  they  fome- 
times  charged,  vnd  retired  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Amongft  the  Numidians,  no  other  govern¬ 
ment  was  known  than  that  of  kings.  But  the 
thickeft  darknefs  fhades  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
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princes,  till  the  time  when,  by  their  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Carthaginians,  they  acquired  fome 
celebrity.  In  all  appearance,  they  rendered 
their  people  happy  by  peace,  and  opened  their 
ports  to  trade.  Iarbus,-  as  we  have  (hewn,  re¬ 
ceived  Dido  and  her  Tyrians.  They  even  allow¬ 
ed  the  Phoenicians  to  eftablifh  colonies  amongft 
them  :  but  the  Numidians  themfelves  were  not 
great  traders  ;  and  appear  to  have  had  no  marine 
oftheir  own.  Latterly,  their  valour  became  a  traf¬ 
fic;  and  they  tranfported  their  fquadrons  wher¬ 
ever  pay  was  to  be  obtained  ;  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  in  the  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians,  or 
Romans. 

Thefe  rival  republics  often  made  ufe  of  the 
Numidians,  whom,  being  broken  into  different 
kingdoms,  they  had  the  art  to  oppofe  to  each 
other;  and  it  fometimes  happened  that  Numi¬ 
dians — Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war — found  themfelves  Carthaginians  at  itsclofe, 
and  contrariwife.  The  hiftories  of  Maffmiffa  and 
Syphax  prefent  us  with  an  example  of  this  trail- 
fltion  :  the  former,  at  firft  devoted  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  was  afterwards  gained  for  Rome  by 
Scipio  ;  the  latter,  attached  firft  to  Rome,  and 
rendered  a  Carthaginian  by  his  wife  Sophonifoa, 
was  dragged  in  captivity  to  the  capitol,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  The  military  exploits  of  thefe 
warriors  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  re¬ 
publics  of  which  they  became  the  auxiliaries; 
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but  their  lives, and  that  of  Maffinifla  in  particular, 
(till  merit  delineation  from  the  pencil  of  hiftory. 

Gala,  king  of  a  divifion  of  Numidia,  dying 
whilftbis  fon  Micipfa  was  training  to  war  under 
the  llandard  of  Carthage  in  Spain,  was,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Numidia,  fucceeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Defalces,  who  tranfmitted  the  crown  to  his 
fon  Capufa.  He  was  deprived  of  that  and  life 
by  Mezetulus,  a  relation  who,  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  Defalces,  niece  to  the  firft  Hannibal, 
thought  to  cover  and  fecure  his  ufurpation  :  he 
at  the  fame  time  (Lengthened  himfelf  with  the 
forces  of  Syphax,  king  of  another  part  of  Nu¬ 
midia.  Micipfa,  informed  of  his  ufurpation, 
quitted  Spain,  and  haftened  to  claim  the  crown 
by  right  allotted  him  :  he  obtained  troops  from 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania;  but  which  return¬ 
ing,  left  him  at  his  frontier.  By  merit  alone,  by 
his  courage  and  reputation,  though  yet  in  its 
beginning  already  far  fpread,  Micipfa  gathered 
round  him  the  veteran  troops  of  his  father.  With, 
a  fmall  number  of  warriors  he  defeated  Mezetu¬ 
lus,  and  opened  his  road  to  the  throne,  on  which 
he  had  remained,  but  for  the  difturbances  raifed 
againft  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  his 
abilities  gave  umbrage.  They  inftilled  a  jea- 
loufy  x>f  him  into  Syracufe ;  and  at  this  period 
probably  completed  the  misfortunes  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Maffinifla,  by  robbing  him  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Sophonifba,  his  betrothed  wife,  whom  they 
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threw  into  the  arms  of  old  Svphax ,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  him  their  affiftance  to  drive  the 
Jews  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  fortified  himfelt 
in  a  fpot  which  he  a  long  while  maintained  5 
but  at  length,  after  a  brave  defence,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly.  Out  four  horfemen  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  two  were  drowned,  palling  a 
river,  in  his  fight ;  the  two  others  bore  him, 
wounded  and  fainting,  to  a  cave,  where  he 
was  fupported  by  them  on  the  fruits  of  their 
plunder. 

He  was  fuppofed  to  be  drowned,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  once  more,  and  gathering  together  a  new 
army,  regained  the  Numidian  throne  ;  from 
which  Svphax  once  more  difplaced  him.  But 
never  defpairing  of  his  fortune,  Mafliniffa  wan¬ 
dered  on  the  confines  of  his  kingdom  ready  to 
make  ufe  of  the  firfi:  opportunity  which  fhould 
offer  for  his  re-eftabJifhment  there.  He  did  not 
negledt  that  prefented  him  by  the  arrival  of 
Lcclius  in  Africa,  and  became  from  that  moment 
invariably  attached  to  the  Romans.  They  re- 
itored  him  to  his  kingdom ;  or  rather,  by  their 
dffiftance,  he  conquered  it  once  more.  With  his 
ftate  he  recovered  his  beloved  Sophonifba  :  the 
laurels  of  his  glory  Hill  fiourifhed;  but  he  faded, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  myrtles  of  love,  which  he 
fbaded  for  ever  bv  the  funeral  cyprefs,  by  pre- 
fenting  the  poifoned  cup  to  her  he  loved. 

Maffiniffa  proved  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
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and  fortunate  princes  of  Africa.  After  a  youth 
of  misfortune,  he  preferved  to  the  end  of  a  very 
lone:  life  that  robuftnefs  and  health  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  exercife  and  temperance.  He 
was  feen  eating  a  piece  of  coarfe  bread  at  the 
door  of  his  tent  on  the  day.  after  a  victory.  He 
performed,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  the  ufual 
exercifes  of  young  men,  mounting  his  horfe  with¬ 
out  affiftance,  and  remaining  whole  days  on  it 
without  a  faddle.  At  his  death,  which  happened 
between  his  ninetieth  and  ninety  fifth  year,  his 
younger  fon  was  only  five  years  old.  He  left 
fifty-four;  three  only  of  which  were  born  in  mar¬ 
riage.  They  each  fucceeded  him  in  a  portion  of 
his  kingdom  :  Micipfa  had  the  government  and 
'  exclufive  poffeffion  of  the  capital ;  Gulu.^a  the 
regulation  of  war,  and  Maftanabal  of  juftice  ; 
with  each  the  title  of  king.  This  diftribution 
was  made  by  Scipio  hEmilianus,  to  whom  Maf- 
finifta,  at  his  death,  recommended  his  kingdom. 

The  Romans  probably  faw  in  the  chara&er  of  the 
three  brothers  the  propriety  of  their  difpofition. 

The  warrior  and  adminiflrator  of  juftice  died, 
and  the  latter,  leaving  ar  fon  named  Jugurtha, 
Micipfa  had  him  educated  in  his  palace  with 
hjs  young  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Micipfa,  who  j3|“rtha• 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  mild  and  wife 
prince,  difcovered  the  bad  difpofition  of  his 
nephew,  fince  it  is  believed  he  endeavoured  to 
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get  rid  of  him.  He  gave  him  the  moft  perilous 
commiflions,  and  expofed  him  to  dangers  in  war, 
from  which,  by  his  valour  and  ability,  he  extricat¬ 
ed- himfelf.  Hisfuccefs  gained  him  the  general 
efteem :  his  features  were  regular,  his  perfon 
well  formed,  and  his  mind  adorned  with  fenfe 
and  information.  An  enemy  to  luxury  and  plea- 
fure,  he  performed  his  exercifes  with  tnofe  of  his 
cwn  ages  throwing  the  javelin,  and  mounting  on 
horfeback  with  them,  and  excelling  all, yet  knew 
how  to  render  himfelf  beloved.  His  foie  amufe- 
rcent  was  the  hunting  lions  and  wild  beafts ;  and, 
to  conclude  his  eulogium,  <c  he  excelled  in 
44  every  thing,  and  fpoke  little  of  himfelf." 
Such  was  Jugurtha;  and,  with  thefe  attractive 
qualities,  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and 
deceit. 

Whether  Micipfa  changed  his  opinion  re- 
fpeCting  his  nephew,  or  hoped  to  conciliate  him 
by  benefits  and  confidence,  he  adopted  him,  and 
by  his  will  declared  him  heir  to  his  crown  con¬ 
jointly  with  his  two  fons  Hiempfal  and  Adherbal, 
whom  he  recommended  to  him  with  his  dying 
breath.  Jugurtha  promifed  every  thing,  but  his 
uncle  no  fooner  expired  then  he  caufed  his  coufin 
Hiempfal  to  be  afifaflinated,  and  Adherbal  had 
experienced  the  fame  fate  had  he  not  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  implored  the  vengeance  of  the 
fenate  on  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  its 
protection  for  himfelf.  The  aflaffin,  when  he 
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facrificed  his  coufin,  had  feized  on  the  treafures 
of  the  crown.  Thefe  he  made  ufe  ot  for  his 
juftification  at  Rome,  and  even  retorted  on 
Adberbal  the  accufation,  charging  him  with 
being  accomplice  in  a  plot  laid  by  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  againft  him. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  emboldened  him 
to  take  from  his  coufin  the  fmall  remaining  part 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  retained.  He  (hut  him 
up  in  his  capital,  to  which  he  laid  fiege.  Rome 
fent  a  firft  and  a  fecond  deputation,  which  the 
gold  of  Jugurtha  rendered  ufelefs.  Adherbal  at 
length  furrendered  on  promife  of  his  life.  This 
Jugurtha  fwore  to  preferve,  but  immediately  on 
his  furrender  had  him  murdered.  He  had  been 
taught  by  the  Romans  that  heaps  of  gold  are 
the  certain  barrier  againft  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  and  the  enter- 
prizes  of  the  foldiery  ;  and,  defended  by  this 
entrenchment,  he  braved  all  their  attempts. 
Two  bodies  of  troops  came  into  Africa  com¬ 
manded  by  a  prince  of  the  fenate  and  a  conful, 
armed  with  the  avenging  thunders  of  the  re¬ 
public.  They  threatened,  were  appeafed  by 
gold,  and  retired  without  throwing  a  dart.  Ju¬ 
gurtha  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear  at  Rome, 
where  he  dared  even  to  aftaftinate  Maffiva  the 
fon  of  Hiempfal,  who  demanded  there  vengeance 
for  his  father,  and  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom. 
His  treafures  enabled  him  to  procure,  if  not 
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a  declaration  of  his  innocence,  yet  an  exemption 
from  punifhment.  He  was  only  ordered  inftantly 
to  quit  Italy  He  fet  out  on  his  return  ;  and  when-, 
at  Tome  diflance.  from  Rome,  catting  back  on 
it  a  look  of  indignation,  exclaimed  :  tc  O  venal 
<c  city,  for  which  only  a  purchafer  is  want- 
“  ing !” 

It  it  is  with  men  in  power  as  with  private 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Numidians,  the  corruptors  and  the 
corrupted,  having  mutually  difcovered  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  their  hearts,  thould  have  mutually  de* 
fpifed  and  hated  each  other.  Jugurtha  defeated 
a  Roman  army,  and  made  it  pafs  under  the  yoke. 
The  Romans,  in  their  turn,  conquered  him,  and 
purfued  him  inveterately  from  one  retreat  to  the 
other.  He  fuffered,  in  thefe  misfortunes,  the 
remorfe  of  a  villain,  frill  gnawn  bv  the  detire  ot 
doing  ill,  whilit  reduced  to  the  incapability  of 
performing  it.  He  faw  the  poniards  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  agents  of  his  crimes  lifted  up 
againft  himfelf :  a  treachery,  which  proved  but 
a  refource  to  him,  who  involved  the  innocent  in 
the  punifhment  of  the  guilty  if  they  were  rich, 
and  made  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  corrupt  the 
councils  and  court  of  his  father-in-law  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania,  who  had  afforded  him  an 
afylum.  He  vssas  by  thefe  means  on  the  eve 
of  drawing  Bocchus  into  a  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  which  mull;  have  proved  his  ruin,  had  he 
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Bot  difcovered  the  fnare,  and  efcaped  from  it  in 
time.  To  be  expofed  to  it  no  more,  he  delivered 
up  his  fon-in-law  to  Sylla  ;■  and  Jugurtha,  faften- 
ed  to  the  car  of  the  vidlor,  exhibited  his  igno¬ 
miny,  to  that  fame  Rome  which  had  been  fo 
often  an  accomplice  in  his  meannefs. 

Numidia  took  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Marius 
and  Svlla,  and  afterwards  in  thofe  of  Csfar  and 
Pompey,  induced  to  it  by  the  kings  whom  thofe 
factions  had  elected.  Each  hadNumidian  cavalry 
in  his  army :  Juba,  one  of  the  laft  monarchs,  fm- 
cerely  attached  to  Pompey,  was  deftroyed  in  af- 
fiftinghim;  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  C ae far  after  he  had  Jolt  the  battle,  caufed  one 
of  his  flaves  to  run  him  through.  Under  Au¬ 
gustus  and  his  fucceffors,  the  Numidians  be¬ 
came  fubjedl  to  the  Romans  as  much  as  was 
poffible  for  a  people  like  them,  impatient  of  the 
yoke  of  fervitude,  uncurbed  like  their  courfers, 
and  like  them  revolting  at  the  bit  and  bridle. 
Yet  Numidia,  even  before  it  was  "confounded 
with  Mauritania,  was  reckoned  amongft  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rome. 


Mauritania. 


Fez,  Morocco,  Tangier,  and  Sallee,  indicate  -Maur!tatl!a 

r  .  r  -A  r  .  .  .  between  the 

the  polition  ot  Mauritania,  which  was  fimilar  to  riverMl1- 

•.  T  .  *  •  a  .  ^  IllCh,),  Ot. 

Jofumiciia  m  its  productions,  foil,  climate,  and  in- tulia>  ^ 

,  i  •  T  ,  .  .  Atlantic, 

naonants.  It  runs  along  the  flrait  which  divides and  the-Me- 
Africa  from  Spain.  Its  extent  of  territory  is  ua.- 
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known,  fince,  like  Numidia,  its  boundaries  are 
loft  in  the  deferts  of  Africa.  It  once  poffeffed 
fuperb  cities;  and  may  flill  boafl  of  fome.  The 
Mauritanians  differed  from  the  Numidians  in 
being  mariners,  who  even  ventured  on  the  vaft 
ocean;  the  iflands  not  far  diflant  from  this  coaft 
offering  an  end  to  their  navigation,  and  a  refling 
place  that  might  encourage  their  further  at¬ 
tempts.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mount  Atlas 
has  fometimes  caufed  this  part  of  Africa,  though 
improperly,  to  be  called  by  the  name  Atlantis, 
or  the  country  of  the  Atlantides. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
fians,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Lybia,  and  who  followed  him  as  far 
as  the  flrait  whofe  elevated  promontories  were 
called,  after  him,  the  columns  of  Hercules.  To 
thefe  various  nations  were  added  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  to  whom  it  is  mofl  probably  indebted 
for  its  name  Mauritania,  from  the  Phoenician 
word  maur ,  which  fignified  well ;  as  if  to  denote 
that  it  was  on  the  welt  of  Carthage.  But  amongfl 
all  thofe  nations  who  concurred  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  it  is  efteemed  a  certainty 
that  the  Arabs  were  its  firfl  inhabitants  :  their 
divifion  into  tribes,  and  the  wandering  lives  they 
hill  lead,  is  an  almofl  certain  indication  of  their 
origin.  Their  government  appears  to  have  al¬ 
ways  been  monarchic.  The  Mauritanians  and 
Numimidians  refembled  each  other  in  language 
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and  religion,  except  that  the  former  paid  a  par¬ 
ticular  worfhip  to  Neptune,  by  which  it  appears 
that  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  dangers  of 
the  fea,  and  endeavoured  to  render  its  god  pror 
pitious.  The  invention  of  fails  is  attributed  to 
one  of  their  earlieft  kings. 

Luxury,  which  generally  exifts  with  com- 
snerce,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Moors.  The 
higher  orders  wore  gold  and  filver  dreffes ;  and 
were  not  only  attentive  to  the  cleanlinefs,  but 
elegance  of  their  perfons.  The  firft  arms  of  their 
infantry  were  clubs  :  to  thefe  fucceeded  fwords 
and  fliields,  in  the  management  of  the  latter  of 
which  they  were  remarkably  dextrous.  Their 
cavalry  ufed  the  lance,  and  both  of  them  arrows, 
which  were  fometimespoifoned.  They  attended 
to  agriculture,  and  more  than  abfolute  neceffity 
required  :  they  were  confequently  very  fober. 

The  clothing  of  the  people  confifted  in  Ikinsj 
and  they  flept  uncovered  on  the  ground,  or  only 
covered  writh  their  clothes,  as  the  wandering- 
tribes  (till  do.  Their  arts  and  trade  extended 
not  beyond  abfolute  necefiaries  ;  although,  if 
ancient  traditions  may  be  credited,  it  is  to  At¬ 
las,  who  gave  his  name  to  their  higheft  range  of 
mountains,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fcience  of 
aftronomy  and  knowledge  of  the  planets,  who 
was,  on  that  account,  reprefented  as  bearing  the 
heavens  on  his  fhoulders. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  Mauritania  contains 
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only  the  battle  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  the  laG 
ter  of  whom  was  invincible  whilft  he  touched 
the  earth ;  but  Hercules  railing  him  from  off  it, 
ftrangled  him  in  his  arms  :  by  which  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  in  a  war  between  Hercules  and 
Antaeus,  the  latter  was  long  fupported  againlt 
the  power  of  the  former,  by  reinforcements  from 
his  native  country  ;  and  that  Hercules  having  de¬ 
prived  him  of  this  refource,  fubdued  him.  Their 
real  hiftory,  excepting  a  few  names,  contains 
little  more  than  the  fabulous.  It  begins  with 
Bocchus,  the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,.  who  it 
has  been  feen  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  But 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  he  had  alfo  promifed 
the  Numidian  to  deliver  the  Roman  to  him. 
Thus  the  worthy  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha  he- 
fitated  only  between  two  a£Ls  of  treachery,  fully 
determined  to  perpetrate  one. 

Atlas,  the  firft  king  of  Mauritania,  is  believed 
to  have  cultivated  the  fciences ;  to  which  the 
younger  Juba,  the  la  ft  but  one  of  the  Maurita¬ 
nian  monarchs,  applied  himfelf  with  fuccefs.  He 
was  educated  at  Rome ;  and  acquired  there  fo 
much  knowledge,  as  to  be  ranked  amongft  the 
mod  learned  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  well  verfed 
both  in  particular  and  general  hiftory,  andcom- 
pofed  that  of  Arabia.  He  wrote  on  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  antiquities ;  on  the  theatre,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  grammar.  His  obfervation  extended 
to  animals  and  plants:  geography  formed  a  part 
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of  his  ftudy;  and  he  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  A  few  fragments  only  re¬ 
main  of  thofe  valuable  works  :  but 'what  ought 
to  render  his  name  immortal  was,  that  fuch  was 
the  impreffion  made  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  on  his  fubjefts,  that  they  reared  altars 

to  his  memory. 

•  \  - 

GjETULIANS,  Melano  Gjetulians,  Ni- 
G RITAS,  AND  GaRAMANTES. 

That  the  names  of  thefe  nations  (hould  have  G*tui;a, 
been  preferved  is  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  too  Mabritania, 
much,  fince  nothing  remains  to  be  faid  of  them.  and  the  ds- 
Their  wandering  hordes,  fometimes  united,  and<u"‘ 
fometimes  fcattered,  extended  from  Numidia  and' 
Mauritania,  more  or  lefs  towaid  the  deferts.  If 
they  poffeffed  any  arts,  they  muft  have  been  few 
in  number,  and  their  religion  void  pf  majefty  and 
uniformity.  With  refpe£t  to  their  government, 
they  doubtlefs  wanted  not  leaders  for  defenfe  or 
attack  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  thev  en- 
joyed  any  civil  power.  The  mixture  of  manners 
and  cuftoms  amongft  them  appears  to  have 
equalled  the  variety  of  their  complexions,  the 
fhades  of  which  became  darker,  as,  receding 
from  the  coaft,  they  approached  the  defert.  The 
firft  Negroes  were  feen  at  Carthage,  about  the 
time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  In  this  country^ 
infefted  with  lions,  tigers,  armed  robbers,  and 
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other  beafts  of  prey,  journies  were,  and  Hill  are, 
performed  in  caravans. 

Lybia  Marmarica.  The  Districts  of 
Cyrenaica  and  Syrtica. 

Libya  Marmarica  lies  neareft  Egypt,  within 
whofe  territory  that  Ammon  is  faid  to  lie,  ten 
days’  journey  in  the  fandy  defert,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  a  kind  of 
ifland  riling  in  the  defert,  of  a  beautiful  foil, 
fhaded  wdth  trees,  and  watered  with  fountains. 
Some  have  reprefented  it  as  confining  only  of 
the  temple  and  its  dependencies;  others,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  town,  villages,  and  a  fortrefs  : 
but  how  could  fuch  a  fpot  of  land,  emerging  in 
an  ocean  of  fand,  be  difcovered  and  inhabited  ? 

The  diftri£t  of  Cyrenaica  lay  between  Egypt 
and  Syrtica.  Here  was  found  the  plant  filphium, 
of  which  nothing  but  its  reprefentation  in  me¬ 
dals  remains  to  our  days.  It  diftilled  a  gum, 
which  made  part  of  a  rich  balm.  The  Pfylli,  a 
people  of  this  territory,  becoming  impatient  at 
the  fouth  wind,  by  which  they  were  fcorched, 
and  their  refervoir  dried  up,  fallied  forth  armed 
into  the  defert,  to  make  war  on  it,  when  the 
wind  railing  up  whirlwinds  of  fand,  fwallowed 
them  up.  Hiftory  mentions  fome  more  reafon- 
able  wars  of  this  people,  which  refemble  all 
others  in  the  fucceffions  of  rapine,  plunder,  and 
peace. 

V  '  v  > 
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Syrtica,  or  the  Regio  Syrtica,  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  moft  famous  inhabitants 
were  the  Lotophagi ;  fo  called  from  their  fub- 
fifting  on  the  plant  lotus,  a  kind  of  reed,  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fugar-cane. 

The  people  of  Syrtica,  not  lefs  weak  than 
the  Pfylli,  incommoded  by  the  burning  beams 
of  the  fun,  as  that  planet  advanced  to  the  ze¬ 
nith,  uttered  imprecations  on  it.  Ancient  hif- 
torians  mention  a  nation  of  dwarfs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  Amongft  the  ftrange  cuftoms  of 
this  people,  whofe  manners  could  be  but  little 
known,  the  following  are  tranfmitted  as  cer¬ 
tain.  The  Marmarides  prefented  their  daugh¬ 
ters  before  marriage  to  their  king,  not  for  his 
wife,  but  if  the  proved  worthy  his  attention,  to 
ratify  the  paftion  the  might  infpire  him  with. 
Amongft  the  Cyrenaic  Nafamones,  the  bride 
could  refufe  none  of  her  guefts,  from  each  of 
whom  the  received  a  prefent.  And,  to  conclude, 
the  women  amongft  the  Lotophagi  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  folds  in  their  gowns  exprefted  that  of  the 
lovers  they  had  favoured  ;  and  thofe  who  had 
moft  were  moft  honourable. 

Ethiopia. 

The  defcription  and  hiftory  of  this  country.  Between 
even  now  but  little  known,  can  be  but  very  im-  RedSe.^6 
perfect.  From  Lybia,  it  is  arrived  at  by  the j"fs>the  ^ 
way  of  the  deferts.  It  is  covered  with  rocks  of 
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an  appearance  nowhere  elfe  to  be  met  with, 
amidft  horrible  precipices,  amongft  rivers  which 
at  Hated  periods  are  converted  into  vaft  feas ; 
and  through  nations,  fome  of  which  are  wholly 
favasje,  and  others  but  half  civilized.  Amidft 
fuch  confufion,  no  great  regularity  of  events  is 
to  be  expended,  or  any  exact  delineation  either 
of  their  manners  or  country;  but  Angularity  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  order,  may  render  the  picture 

i 

interefting. 

The  firft  Ethiopians,  or  Abyflinians,  which 
were  feen  at  Rome,  muft  have  made  a  very  un- 
amiable  appearance  with  their  tanned  (kins,  fhort 
neck,  very  high  fhoulders  appearing  above  their 
head;  their  eyes  very  far  apart;  a  fierce  look; 
flattened  nofe  ;  large  mouth;  teeth  pointed,  and 
at"  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  mufcular  and 
fquat  figures,  wholly  deftitute  of  grace;  for  fuch 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  men  inhabiting 
the  vaft  regions  of  Ethiopia,  whofe  women  are 
calculated  to  pleafe  no  other  men. 

The  Troglodytes,  concealed  in  their  caves,  are 
faid  to  have  fed  on  ferpents,  lizards, and  other  rep¬ 
tiles.  There  were  pvgmies  inNubia;  and  oftriches 
of  the  fize  of  the  ftag  were  the  animals  of  chace 
of  the  Abulitas.  Locufts,  tortoifes,  elephants, 
fifh,and  the  milk  of  the  bitch,  formed  the  fufte- 
nance  of  many  nations,  who  thence  received  their 
appellations.  The  elephantophagi  dwelt  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  from  whence  they  defcended 
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to  the  chace  of  lions,  leopards,  and  the  ele¬ 
phant.  Happy  were  thofe  who  in  more  fertile 
foils  found  fruits,  roots,  fucculent  and  other 
plants,  bellowed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Ethiopia  contained  even  Anthropophagi.  Their 
ufual  beverage  was  a  kind'of  beer. 

That  there  were  cities  here,  is  attefted  by  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  fome  Hill  remaining.  In 
the  midft  of  its  immenfe  plains  rife,  not  moun¬ 
tains,  but  rocks  higher  and  more  irreghlar  than 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  fome  of  which  referable 
towers,  and  others  pyramids,  whofe  fides  are  fo 
fmooth  that  they  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  art; 
yet  their  fummits  are  covered  with  woods  and 
meadows,  where  fountains  and  even  lakes  are 
found.  One  of  thefe  rocks  appears  like  a  callle 
built  of  hewn  tlone  :  the  platform  on  its  top  is 
four  leagues  in  circumference.  Provifions,  and 
even  animals,  are  drawn  up  thither  by  cords. 
It  is  ufed  as  a  Hate  prifon.  Here  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  were  formerly  placed,  to  whom 
nothing  more  was  allowed  than  what  was 
neceffary  to  prevent  them  perilhing  by  hunger : 
how  wretched  mull  have  been  their  exigence  ! 
Nature  has  fo  highly  polifhed  one  of  thefe  rocks, 
that  it  has  at ‘a  diftance  the  effefil  of  a  mirror. 
There  are  found  alfo  here  mountains  fimilar  to 
thofe  in  other  places,  amongft  which  ofcen  ap¬ 
pear  frightful  abyfies. 

The  climate  is  very  various  :  the  air  in  general 
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very  healthy.  The  cold  on  the  mountains  is 
extreme,  and  the  heat  equally  exceffive  in  the 
plains.  Violent  ftorms  accompanied  with  hail, 
impetuous  winds,  and  thunder  rendered  tre¬ 
mendous  by  the  long  echoes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  frequent.  The  wind  fendo,  which 
deftroys  all  in  its  paffage,  is  common  here, 
and  appears  to  be  a  terreftrial  typhon.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  the  foil  are  abundantly  repaid,  as 
they  have  at  lead  two  harvefts,  and  the  trees 
produce  fruit  twice  a  year.  In  thefe  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  watered  with  frequent  and  abundant  rains, 
the  ground  continually  covered  with  herbage, 
precludes  the  neceffity  of  providing  hay  for  the 
cattle.  The  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 
The  Nile,  which  enriches  Egypt,  traverfes  a  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  receives  in  its  courfe  through  it 
many  large  rivers,  which  are  fwelled  by  the 
abundant  rains,  refrefh  the-  torrid  zone,  and  ren*- 
<der  a  fpot  habitable  which  one  wrould  imagine 
parched  up  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  a  vertical 
fun. 

It  is  well  known  that  detachments  of  Arabs 
have  from  time  to  time  increafed  the  population 
of  Ethiopia  ;  but  their  mixture  has  not  altered 
the  indigenous  race,  of  whofe  origin  we  are 
ignorant.  The  government  appears  to  have 
been  always  monarchical,  but  fometimes  under 
'the  fway  of  women,  who  had  the  common  name 
of  Candaces,  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  of 
Pharaoh.  In  other  refpe6ts,  its  kingdoms  were 
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fometimes  united  into  one,  and  fometimes  divid¬ 
ed  into  many.  The  monarchy  was  in  fome  he¬ 
reditary,  and  in  others  elective  ;  or  attached 
to  the  priefthood  :  in  fome  reftrained  by  laws, 
and  in  others  defpotic.  Nothing  certain  can  be 
faid  on  the  head  of  their  religion  ;  but  the  gods 
of  Egypt  and  Greece  appear  to  have  made  their 
way  into  Ethiopia.  It  is  probable  idolatry  was 
not  univerfal  there,  but  that  the  court  and  higher 
orders  profeifed  tbeifm,  and  obferved  the  Jewilh 
cuftoms  The  Ethiopians  had  a  diftinfl  language 
and  letters,  which  are  hill  preferved,  in  which 
were  written  their  public  acts  and  facred  books. 
They  had  a  great  variety  of  dialedls. 

In  a  country  of  fuch  extent,  during  a  long 
continuance  of  ages,  the  cuftoms  could  not 
poflibly  be  uniform :  with  the  moft  Angular 
we  fhall  prefent  the  reader,  without  adverting  to 
the  time  or  fpot  to  which  they  belonged.  Thofe 
condemned  to  death  were  obliged  to  be  their 
own  executioners,  and  their  flight  was  punilhed 
by  the  dilhonour  of  their  family.  The  mother  in 
fuch  a  cafe  killed  her  fon.  The  filler’s  fon 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  If  the  king  was  lame, 
all  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  lame  them- 
felves ;  and  the  monarch  was  obliged  to  put 
himfelf  to  death,  when  the  priefts  informed  him 
the  god's  had  fo  ordered  it  for  the  good  of  his 
fubjefts.  On  his  death,  his  fervants  all  killed 
themfelves,  either  to  Ihew  their  attachment  to 
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their  prince,  or  to  be  ready  to  ferve  him  in  the 
other  world.  When  the  royal  ftock  failed, 
fome  nations  chofe  their  fovereions  from  amonsr 
the  fhepherds. 

The  Icthyophagi  made  a  pafte  of  putrid  fifli, 
which  appears  to  have  become  agreeable  to 
their  palate.  They  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
expofed  their  dead  on  the  fea  fhore  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  tide,  and  thus  became  the  food  of 
fifli  on  which  they  fed.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  diftricb  being  extremely  tormented 
with  gnats,  found  no  better  remedy  againft  them 
than  palling  whole  days  immerfed  up  to  their 
necks  in  water.  Authors  appear  to  be  talking 
of  a  republic  of  monkeys,  when  they  tell  us  that 
the  men  of  one  country  perch  on  trees,  hopping 
from  branch  to  branch,  pofteffing  their  females 
in  common,  and  fighting  each  other  with  clubs  : 
of  fome  who  drank  only  every  five  days,  and 
others  not  at  all.  Thefe  latter  would  have  made 
excellent  failors.  Some  had  a  refpeff  approaching 
to  adoration  for  old  women.  When  any  one 
became  by  age,  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  ufelefs  to 
fociety,  the  reft  came  and  entreated  him  to  die  ; 
to  which  if  he  did  not  refign  with  a  good  grace, 
they  fattened  him  whether  he  would  or  not,  as  it 
was  his  bufinefs  to  have  done  himfelf,  to  the  tail 
of  a  bull,  w'ho  thus  dragged -him  till  he  expired. 
Funerals  were  a  day  of  feftivity  wich  them,  and 
circumcifion  was  in  general  ufe  amongft  them. 
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They  made  ufe  of  their  hair  as  a  quiver, 
hanging  in  it  their  darts,  fome  of  which  were 
poifoned.  Their  bows  were  four  cubits  long,  and 
required  uncommon  ftrength  to  bend  them,  of 
which  they  only  were  capable.  Like  theParthians, 
they  fliot  flying.  Brafs  was  their  precious  me¬ 
tal,  and  gold  they  made  ufe  of  as  iron.  They 
covered  the  bodies  of  their  relations  with  plafter, 
on  which  their  likenefs  was  drawn,  and  then 
enclofed  them  in  coffins  of  great  value,  fome 
even  it  is  faid  in  boxes  of  cryftal,  through 
which  the  features  of  the  deceafed  might  be  feen; 
and  they  preferved  a  corpfe  at  leaft  a  year  in 
their  houfes.' 

After  fo  many  contradictions,  we  muft  en¬ 
deavour,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  to  fix  our  judgment 
relative  to  a  people  whom  the  Grecian  writers 
have  delighted  in  degrading.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  there  were  amongft  them  men 
commendable  for  their  knowledge  and  wifdom. 
They  had  colleges  of  priefts,  confequently  aflem- 
blies  of  men  who,  though  allotted  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  found  time  enough  to 
apply  to  the  attainment  and  perfection  of  fcience. 
It  is  from  fimilar  feminaries,  that  the  firfi:  rays  of 
light  appeared  and  difpelled  the  darknefs  in 
which  the  infancy  of  every  nation  is  involved. 
The  Ethiopians  were  naurally  hardy  and  intrepid, 
but  violent,  generous,  frank,  and  humane  ;  they 
readily  forgave  injuries,  and  were  the  zealous 
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partifans  of  juftice.  We  muft  not  judge  of  the 
nation  by  that  kind  of  monfter  defcribed  as 
having  been  beheld  with  aftonifhment  by  the 
Romans.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  tall  and 
well  made,  and  their  women  agreeable.  The 
children  are  born  red :  like  to  the  negroes,  they 
bear  a  black  fpot  on  the  navel,  which  as  it 
fpreads  covers  them  with  a  blacknefs  equal  to 
the  brighteft  ebony. 

From  the  long  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years  a, 
few  lines  of  hiftory  only  refult.  Amongfthiftorical 
fadts,  thofe  who  chufe  may  reckon  the  pretended 
conqueft  of  Ethiopia  by  Mofes  at  the  head  of  his 
Egyptians,  and  with  this  the  journey  made  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba  to  vifit  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
She  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  and 
conftant  tradition  makes  her  the  mother  of  an 
extended  dynafty,  defendants  of  Solomon,  who 
long  reigned  there,  and  perhaps  do  fo  ftill.  The 
principal  families  efteem  it  honourable  to  b® 
defended  from  the  Jews.  Thefe  two  nations 
were  long  at  war  with  each  other,  and  formidable 
armies  are  believed  to  have  gone  out  of  Ethiopia 
againft  Judea.  The  Ethiopians  were  among  the 
firft  people  who  embraced  chriftianity,  which 
they  ftill  profefs,  though  greatly  mixed  with 
judaifm.  Their  ancient  hiftory  is  fo  barren  that 
the  names  only  of  a  few  of  their  kings  are  known; 
but  it  will  appear  in  the  fequel  that  we  are 
better  informed  with  refpedt  to  what  has  paffed 
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amongfi:  them  in  more  modern  times  and  down 
to  our  own  days. 

No  very  interefting  accounts  are  to  be  ex- 
pe&ed  of  many  other  nations,  of  whofe  rife  we 
have  only  uncertain  and  curtailed  information. 

It  is  however  neceflary  to  make  known  their 
exiftence  and  original  manners,  that  when  here¬ 
after  rifen  into  confequence  they  fhall  appear 
with  fplendour  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
we  may  not  be  entire  ftrangers  to  their  features ; 
we  fhall  therefore  take  a  flight  furvey  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  indicate  the  fpot  which  gave 
rife  to  each  people  whofe  hiftory  we  fhall 
afterwards  refume,  as  by  their  increafe  they 
acquire  a  diftinguilhed  rank  in  human  fo- 
ciety. 

x  Arabs. 

Arabia  is  conlidered  as  a  peninfula,  which  Arabia,  be. 
geographers  have  long  fmce  divided  into  three  ZTslt 
parts,  whofe  denominations  are  not  to  be  taken  SISm 
literally.  In  Arabia  Petrasa  are  fome  fpots  of  a  £^;e_ 
good  foil.  Arabia  Deferta  is  not  uninhabited  ;  Euphatef^ 
and  Arabia  Felix,  though  it  deferves  the  epithet 
Happy,  partakes  in  fome  degree  the  imperfeSion 
of  the  lands  on  which  it  borders.  Petrsea  con¬ 
tains  many  deferts,  one  of  which  is  that  of  Sinai, 
but  the  foil  of  it  is  for  the  molt  part  good,  though 
amongft  it  are  fcattered  fome  defert  fpots ; 
whereas  in  Arabia  the  Defert  extend  plains 
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without  well  or  fountain,  forming  a  kind  of 
ocean  of  fand,  agitated  by  the  winds  like  the 
waves  of  that  element,  and  in  which  mere  fertile 
fpots  are  fcattered  like  the  iflands  in  the  fea. 
The  third  portion,  the  Happy,  enjoys  a  pure  air, 
produces  excellent  fruits,  and  the  belt  coffee  in 
the  world.  Arabia  has  always  been  the  centre 
of  an  extenfive  commerce,  both  of  its  own  pro¬ 
ductions  and  thofe  of  other  countries  ;  and  its 
caravans  convey  gold,  incenfe,  myrrh,  gums, 
perfumes,  fpices,  and  all  kinds  of  the  molt 
valuable  merchandize. 

The  Arabians  divide  themfelves  into  the  an¬ 
cient  and  the  modern  ;  the  former  of  which 
deduce  their  origin  from  No  the  fon  of  Shem, 
and  grandfon  of  Noah  ;  the  latter  go  no  higher 
than  Ifhmael  the  fon  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  moft 
eminent  tribes  in  reality  carry  not  their  preten¬ 
tions  beyond  this  point.  Thofe  who  have  known 
perfons  poffeffed  wfth  the  rage  for  genealogy, 
dreaming  only  of  efcutcheons  and  fpeaking  but 
of  their  alliances,  are  not  furprized  to  learn  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Arabs  to  every  thing 
which  can  eftablifh  the  purity  and  antiquity  of 
their  defeent.  Their  traditions  contain  miracles 
and  improbabilities,  the  memory  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved;  but  though  the  Arabians  gather  food  for 
their  vanity  from  them,  they  are  not  worth  tranf- 
mitting  to  other  nations. 

The  cuftoms,  manners,  and  genius  of  this 
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people  have  remained  unchanged  for  three  or 
four  thoufand  years,  excepting  in  the  article  of 
religion  onlv.  Thofe  who  were  then  wandering 
tribes  remain  fo  hill ;  obedient,  as  from  time 
immemorial,  to  their  emirs,  who  are  the  head  of 
fome  families  or  tribe  or  an  alfemblage  of  tribes. 
They  are  known  by  the  appellation  bedo-weens ,  or 
wanderers.  The  government  of  thofe  who  lived  in 
cities  was  as  nearly  the  fame  as  the  d:fference  of 
circumftances  allowed.  The  equality  in  families 
was  evinced  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne.  The 
firft  child  born  after  the  inauguration  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  became  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  to  avoid 
deception,  all  the  wives  of  the  new  king  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  pregnant  were  guarded  and  attentively 
waited  on  till  one  of  them  was  delivered.  The 
king  was  inverted  with  the  authority  in  a  general 
aflembly,  and  when  he  had  taken  the  reins  of 
government,  was  never  more  permitted  to  go 
out  of  his  palace.  If  he  infringed  this  law,  he 
was  not  only  allowed  but  commanded  to  be 
honed  :  but  in  all  other  relpeffs  claimed  from 
his  people  an  obedience  without  referve. 

The  religion  of  the  Sabians,  which  was  that 
moft  common  amongft  the  Arabs,  confifted  in  the 
worth  ip  of  the  ftars,  planets,  and  apgels,  whom 
they  honoured  as  inferior  divinities;  but  they 
acknowledged  only  one  god,  creator  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  univerfe.  Some  tribes  added  other 
fuperftitions  to  this  theifm,  degraded  from  its 
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beginning,  and  made  idols,  or  borrowed  thofe  of 
tbeir  neighbours,  and  paid  divine  honours  even 
to  animals.  The  religion  of  the  magi  was  iii 
efteem  amongft  them,  and  they  were  not  without 
fome  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the 
re  wards  and  punilhments  of  a  future  life.  Some 
tribes  embraced  the  jewifh  and  chriftian  religions 
from  their  fir  ft  commencements.  Their  language, 
perhaps  the  moll  copious  in  the  world,  was  har¬ 
monious  and  exprefiive  ;  and  neither  that  nor  its 
charadter  has  altered.  They  were  good  orators, 
and  excellent  poets,  and  fufficiently  fkilled  in 
aftronomy  to  divide  their  year  with  regularity. 
They  believed  in  and  interpreted  dreams,  and 
were  not  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  medicine.  Horfemanfhip,  and  the  exercife 
of  arms,  was  much  pradtifed  by  them  as  the 
means  of  preferving  their  independence.  They 
had  frequent  quarrels  amongft  themfelves,  which 
ufually  concluded  by  battles.  The  following 
was  then  a  common  proverb  amongft  them  : 
“  God  has  given  four  things  peculiarly  to  the 
i£  Arabians turbans  inftead  of  diadems,  tents 
■c  inftead  of  houfes,  fwords  inftead  of  entrench- 
ai  ments,  and  poems  inftead  of  written  laws.” 

The  Arabs  unite  hofpitality  with  robbery, 
and  receive  with  cordiality  thofe  whom  chance 
or  want  conducts  to  their  tents.  They  light 
fires  in  the  night  on  high  places  to  diredt  the 
travellers,  which  are  called  the  fires  of  hofpi- 
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tslity.  But  whilft  they  confider  this  as  a  duty, 
with  refpe£t  to  each  other,  they  plunder  with¬ 
out  fcruple  all  who  pafs  through  their  country. 
They  fay,  that  their  father  Ifhmael,  when  driven 
from  his  paternal  manfion,  received  from  God 
the  deferts  as  his  patrimony,  with  leave  to  take 
in  it  all  he  fhould  find  ;  that  as  his  heirs  they  in¬ 
herit  two  rights  j  and  think  themfelves  autho¬ 
rized  to  indemnify  themfelves  not  only  from  the 
pofterity  of  Ifaac,  but  all  other  men,  with  whom 
they  fuppofe  themfelves  to  Hand  in  the  fame  re., 
lationfhip  as  with  the  Jews.  When  returning 
with  booty,  they  do  not  fay,  I  have  taken,  but  I 
have  gained,  fuch  a  thing.  In  other  refpe&s, 
they  are  neither  deficient  in  probity  toward  each 
other,  or  civility  to  thofe  whom  they  receive  as 
friends.  Though  nothing  is  (hut  up  in  their 
camp,  not  the  fmalleft  theft  is  ever  committed 
in  it ;  and  even  thofe  whom  they  defpoil,  when 
wounded,  receive  every  attention  humanity  can 
didlate,  with  afliftance  neceffary  for  purfuing 
their  journey. 

Pilgrimages  have  been  always  frequent  among 
the  Arabs.  They  had  augurs  and  rules  for  divi¬ 
nation.  Ablutions  were  greatly  in  ufe  amongfl 
them,  though  without  making  a  part  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Whoever  was  taken  in  theft,  inftant- 
ly  loft  his  right  hand.  They  inflicted  public 
chaftifement  on  prodigals  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
fhewed  great  refpe£t  to  thofe  who  difpofed  of 
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their  wealth  to  advantage.  The  power  of  their 
chiefs  was  very  bounded.  The  Saracens,  a  tribe 
of  the  Arabs,  hired  their  wives  for  a  time ;  a 
cuftom,  which,  authors  obferve,  differs  not  much 
from  ours  of  divorce. 

Ifhmael,  with  Hagar  his  mother,  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  dwelling  of  Abraham,  wandered 
into  the  defert.  The  mother  had,  before  the  birth 
of  her  fon,  received  the  promife  that  he  fnould 
be  the  father  of  a  powerful  nation  ;  and  that  he 
and  his  defcendants  fhould  live  in  enmity  with 
mankind;  yet  not  be  fubdued  by  any  foreign 
power.  By  the  mode  of  living,  the  power  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  from  the 
time  of  Ifhmael  to  the  prefent  day,  the  truth  of 
this  wonderful  prediction  feems  to  be  demon- 
ftrated.  They  have  lived  and  continue  to  live  by 
plunder;  they  have  never  been  reduced  to  total 
fubjeftion ;  and  they  ftill  live  in  a  ftate  of  indepen- 
dance,  that  verifies  the  fecond  part  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  as  the  power  of  the  Saracen  defcendants 
of  Ifhmael  does  the  firft. 

Many  kingdoms  have  been  formed,  and  long 
fubfifted  in  Arabia  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
thofe  of  Y emen,  Hira,  Ghaffan,  and  Hejaz.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourfelves  with  having,  with  any 
exaClnefs,  even  the  names  of  their  kings,  much 
lefs  their  aCtions.  The  firft  example  of  mono¬ 
poly  is  given  us  by  one  of  their  monarchs, 
named  Saba.  He  gathered  all  the  ftreams  of  the 
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mountains,  which  ufually  watered  his  territory, 
into  a  vaft  refervoir,  fold  the  water  to  his  fubjefts, 
and  refuting-  it  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was  of- 
fended,  themfelves  and  their  cattle  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  perith  by  third  and  famine.  The  names 
of  fome  other  princes  are  tranfmitted,  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  marking  their  actions  or  endowments  : 
as  D’hul  Adhaar,  the  king  of  monfters,  from 
his  having  exhibited  fatyrs,  or  monkeys,  to  his 
people ;  Naferol  Neham,  the  magnificent  and 
generous;  Amru  Tobbai,  lord  of  wood,  becaufe 
from  his  infirmity  it  was  neceffary  to  carry  this 
monarch  in  a  wooden  chair  ;  Sabban,  who  pof- 
fetfed  the  famous  fcymitar,  famfana,  which 
cut  uninjured  through  the  blade  of  afword;  Yu- 
fef,  lord  of  wells  or  pits,  becaufe  he  threw  thofe 
into  them  who  difpleafed  him ;  and  Dhujadan, 
the  poffeffor  of  a  fine  voice. 

In  the  year  of  Mahomet’s  birth,  under  AI 
Afhram,  happened  a  miracle,  tranfmitted  by  the 
former  in  his  koran.  This  prince  having  under¬ 
taken  the  deftruftion  of  Mecca,  appeared  before 
it  with  a  formidable  army.  But  from  the  fea- 
coaft  arrived  a  numerous  flight  of  birds,  of  the 
fize  of  fwallows,  carrying  each  three  ftones,  one 
in  each  claw,  and  one  in  their  beak,  not  larger 
than  lentils,  yet  fo  ponderous  as  to  deflroy  not 
only  men  but  horfes,  camels,  and  elephants. 
The  army  was  of  courfe  foon  deftroyed  ;  and  to 
add  to  the  miracle,  commentators  day  that  each 
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ftone  bore  the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  it  was 
defined  to  kill.  Under  Amru,  the  example  of 
that  complaifance  or  fidelity  of  thofe  courtiers 
who  mutilated,  disfigured,  or  wounded  them- 
felves,  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  their  monarch, 
was  renewed.  Kofair  caufed  his  ears  to  be  cut 
off,  and  himfelf  fcourged,  to  gain  introduction  to 
the  queen  of  Seba,  with  whom  Amru  was  at 
war.  She  received  him  in  her  palace,  when 
abufing  her  confidence,  he  caufed  chefts  filled 
with  armed  men  to  be  brought  into  it,  by  whom 
fire  was  affaflinated. 

Al-Nooman,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  ab¬ 
dicated  the  fovereign  power,  and  retired  into 
the  defert.  As  he  could  not  reign  for-ever,  he 
cared  ndt  whether  he  quitted  the  throne  fooner 
or  later.  “  What,”  fays  he,  “  is  a  kingdom 
<c  which  muff  come  to  an  end  ?”  What  hap¬ 
pened  under  the  reign  of  Al-Nooman,  reminds 
us  of  the  generous  ftrife  of  Pylades  and  Qreftes, 
emulous  of  dying  for  each  other.  This  Arabian 
prince,  in  a  fit  of  drunkennefs,  caufed  two  of 
his  friends  to  be  burnt  alive,  who  in  the  fame 
hate  had  fallen  afleep  at  his  table.  When  he 
recovered  his  fenfes,  he  impofed  on  himfelf  a 
law  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  celebrate 
every  year  two  days,  one  fortunate,  the  other 
unfortunate.  On  the  firft,  he  determined  to 
load  with  benefits  the  firft  perfon  he  fhould 
chance  to  fee ;  on  the  latter,  to  fhed  on  the 
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tomb  of  his  friends  the  blood  of  him  he  hrft  met. 
Unfortunate  in  his  expiation  as  his  crime,  Al- 
Nooman  met,  on  the  fecond  day,  an  Arab  who 
had  received  him  when  wandering  from  the 
chace,  and  exhaufted  with  fatigue.  The  king, 
embarraffed  between  his  vow  and  the  rights  of 
hofpitality,  held  inviolable  bv  the  Arabs,  agreed 
to  fuffer  his  hoft  to  return  home  laden  with  pre- 
fents,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  come  back  to 
fulfil  the  facrifice,  or  that  fome  one  fhould  agree 
to  die  for  him  in  cafe  he  did  not.  The  laft  day 
of  the  time  allowed  was  arrived,  and  his  hoftage 
appeared  ready  to  fuffer  for  his  friend  ;  but  the 
Arabian  came  to  fulfil  his  word  ;  and  being  afk- 
ed  the  motive  of  this  generofity,  anfwered,  that 
he  derived  it  from  the  chriftian  religion,  which 
he  profeffed.  Al-Nooman  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
inftru&ed  in  it,  and  baptized.  But  before  his 
time  fome  Arabian  monarchs  had  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  chriftianity. 

Whatever  have  been  the  endeavours  made  by 
other  nations,  and  amongft  thefe  the  Romans,  they 
have  never  been  abletofubdue  the  Arabians.  The 
great  Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  undertook  their 
conqueft  in  vain  ;  and  the  monarchs  of  the  Affy- 
rians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Perfians,  fucceeded  no 
better.  The  latter  contented  themfelves  with 
their  friendfhip,  which  the  Arabs  maintained 
by  prefents  to  them,  but  never  by  tribute.  Cam- 
byfes  afked  their  permifhon  to  pafs  through  their 
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country  to  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  Alexander 
died  before  he  could  effect  the  defign  he  had 
formed  of  attacking  them,  not  with  a  view  tq 
fubjedt,  but  to  conquer  them  Sufficiently  to  be¬ 
come  admired  and  adored  by  them.  Antigonus, 
coming  on  them  by  furprize,  feized  on  the  city 
of  Fetra,  but  was  purfued  by  them,  beaten, 
and  robbed  of  the  fpoil  he  had  carried  off.  De¬ 
metrius  his  fon  appeared  before,  this  city,  when 
an  Arab  thus  addreffed  him  from  its  ramparts : 
“  What  is  it,  O  prince,  which  you  require  2 

What  motive  can  induce  you  to  carry  your 
“  arms  into  a  defert,  where  there  is  neither  corn, 
“  wine,  or  water,  or  any  of  the  neceffarie?  of 
<f  life  ?  The  love  of  liberty  makes  us  live  in  thefe 
“  barren  plains,  to  preferve  which,  we  are  de- 
£C  termined  on  buffering  inconveniences,  which 
<c  feem  to  other  nations  infupportable.  You 
<c  cannot  alter  our  refolution  ;  you  cannot  re- 
<c  main  here  without  reffftance.  We,  therefore, 
<c  who  have  never  offended  you,  entreat  you  to 
<c  retire  from  our  country;  accept  of  prefents 
{C  from  our  hands,  and  engage  your  father  An- 
cc  tigonus  to  rank  us  amongft  his  friends.”  The 
harangue  was  fuccefsful  for  the  moment :  but 
Antigonus,  imagining  he  had  terrified  them. 
Sent  an  army  into  their  territories,  which  they 
drove  before  them,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with, 
difgrace. 

In  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  Romans  called. 
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themfelves  conquerors  of  the  Arabians,  from 
having  raifed  a  tax  on  two  or  three  of  their 
tribes.  Under  Auguftus,  a  Roman  general 
piade  an  incurfion  into  their  country,  and  over¬ 
running  a  part  of  it,  was  driven  out  as  much  by 
the  drought,  whirlwinds  of  fand,  and  fimilar 
inconveniences,  as  by  arms.  From  thefe  ex¬ 
peditions,  the  Romans  arrogated  to  themfelves 
the  conqueft  of  Arabia,  to  which  the  medals 
they  (truck  on  the  occafion  bore  teftimony  ;  but 
a  forced  retreat  of  Trajan,  and  another  of  Se- 
verus,  plainly  attefted  the  contrary.  Still  fur¬ 
ther,  it  appears  that  the  Roman  empire,  in  its 
decline,  even  purchafed  fuccours  and  alliance 
of  the  Arabians.  Alamundarus,  or  Al  Monday 
a  prince  of  this  nation,  ravaged  the  Roman  fron¬ 
tiers  during  fifty  years.  He  paffed  with  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  lightning  from  Egypt  into  Mefopota, 
mia,  and  had  placed  his  fpoil  in  fecurity  before 
the  Romans  began  to  move  againfl  him.  The 
Abyffinians  appear  to  have  had  the  greateft  do¬ 
minion  over  them  ;  but  this  was  not  long  in  du¬ 
ration,  nor  of  great  extent.  They  were  driven 
out  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  who 
made  Arabia  the  centre  of  his  religion  and  his 
victories.  From  that  epocha,  as  will  be  feen, 
the  hiftory  of  the  Arabs  becomes  of  importance 
in  that  of  mankind. 
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Tartars,  Turks,  Moguls,  8oc. 

After  the  Arabians,  who  are  a  nation  in  a 
manner  ifo’ated,  thofe  people  naturally  prefent 
themfelves,  who  have  covered  the  territories  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Afiatic  Tartary; 
the  Turks,  Moguls,  Indians,  and  Chinefe,  un¬ 
known  to  our  anceftors. 

Tartary  has  been  ftyledthe  manufaflory  of  man¬ 
kind.  Ojjicina  Hominum.  From  this  fpot,  faid  to 
be  the  nigheft  on  the  globe,  in  the  remoteft  north 
between  Afta  and  Europe,  have  defcended  the 
men  who  peopled  the  country  of  the  Moguls  and 
China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ruffia  and  Sarmatia 
on  the  other.  Thofe  yvho  would  avoid  entering 
1  into  geograph  cal,  chronological,  and  genealogi¬ 
cal  difculfions,  content  themfelves  with  knowing 
that  a  great  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Afta  owe  their  origin  to  the  Tartars,  wTho  were 
originally  Scythians,  the  defendants  of  Japhet 
fon  of  Noah.  As  we  detach  the  branches  of  this 
far  fpreading  tree,  we  (hall  as  much  as  poftible 
mark  the  relation  the  feyeral  branches  bear  to 
the  fame  trunk. 

The  Scythians  have  been  already  mentioned  ; 
and  it  would  be  ufelefs  here  to  repeat  the  divi- 
tion  of  them  into  the  Scythian  Nomades,  or  wan¬ 
derers,  and  the  fedentary  Scythians ;  a  diftinc- 
tion  ftill  exifting  amongft  the  Tartars.  Some  pf 
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their  cuftoms,  of' which  the  variety  is  inexhauftible, 
have  been  alfo  mentioned.  The  kings  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  preferve  with  refpeft  a  plow,  a  yoke* 
a  hatchet,  and  a  golden  cup,  which  fell,  faid 
they,  from  heaven  into  the  plains  of  Scythia. 
They  prefided  yearly  at  facrifices  offered  in  ho.- 
nour  of  thefe  inftruments,  fo  ufeful  to  mankind. 
One  of  their  tribes  was  efteemed  facred.  They 
judged  the  caufes  of  the  reft,  bore  no  arms,  and 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fanftuary.  Zamolxis* 
long  anterior  to  Pythagoras,  promifed  eternal 
felicity  in  a  life  to  come  to  thofe  who  ftiould  ob- 
ferve  his  laws.  The  influence  of  them  on  the 
Scythians  rendered  them  temperate  and  juft, 
upright  in  their  morals,  and  religioufly  attached 
to  the  duties  of  friendfhip.  The  Nomades 
tranfported  their  families  in  carriages  with  two* 
four,  or  fix  wheels.  They  preferred  riding 
through  their  deferts  rather  on  mares  than 
horfes,  fince  they  could  allay  their  thirft  with 
their  milk.  Their  language,  which  was  limited 
to  the  exprefiion  of  common  neceffaries,  was  far 
from  copious  ;  and  their  writing  appears  to  have 
been  originally  hieroglyphic. 

A  tradition,  tranfmitted  by  Tartarian  writers* 
makes  Turfa,  or  Turk,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  father 
of  the  Turks,  and  reprefents  the  Ottoman  family 
as  alfo  defcending  from  this  patriarch.  This  firft 
Turk  was  a  legiflator  and  inventor  of  many  arts, 
^mongft  his  defcendants  are  reckoned  the  chiefs 
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of  different  tribes,  and  principally  the  Mogul 
Tartars.  Thefe  were  all  exterminated  in  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war;  and  of  the  whole  nation  only 
two  princes  and  their  families  remained.  In 
their  flight  from  the  conqueror,  they  came  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  high  mountain,  the  top 
pf  which  was  accefiible  only  by  one  very  narrow 
path.  Into  this  they  entered,  and  gained  the 
afcent.  It  led  them  to  a  delicious  plain,  di¬ 
vided  by  rivulets,  covered  with  meadows  and 
fruit-trees,  and  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by  inac- 
peflible  mountains.  Thefe  two  families  palled 
four  hundred  years  in  this  retreat,  and  renewed 
there  the  race  of  the  Moguls. 

When  arrived  to  a  certain  degree  of  popula¬ 
tion,  thefe  Moguls,  finding  their  dwelling  too 
fmall,  were  feized  with  a  defire  of  revifiting" 
their  native  country ;  but  the  fame  difficulty  oc¬ 
curred  as  to  coming  down  ;  and  it  feeirred  im- 
poflible  to  leave  a  fpot  fo  fhut  in,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  path  to  which  was  flopped  up  and  over¬ 
grown.  By  continual  fearching  they  difcovered 
the  mountain,  which  was  wholly  of  iron,  to  be 
but  thin  in  one  part ;  and  bringing  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  wood  and  fuel  to  this  place,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  feventy  leathern  bellows,  they  foon 
melted  away  an  opening  in  the  mountain,  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  paflage  of  a  loaded  camel.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  this  unknown  troop  caufed  great  amaze¬ 
ment  in  the  furrounding  countries,  the  inhaby- 
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tants  of  which  united  to  flop  their  progrefs; 
but  were  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  who  refeat- 
<ed  themfelves  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They 
preferve  a  cuftom  allufive  to  this  event.  Every 
year  an  iron  is  heated  red  hot,  on  which  the  khan 
gives  the  firft  blow,  in  memory  of  their  return 
from  the  beautiful  valley  j  an  example,  which  is 
followed  by  the  heads  of  every  tribe  throughout 
the  whole  Mogul  dominions.  Thofe  'who  dif- 
cufs  thefe  memorials  with  critical  feverity,  find 
an  appearance  of  truth  attached  to  them,  which 
does  not  allow  an  hiftorian  to  negletd  even  thefe 
fabulous  tales,  of  which  ftill  mqre  will  appear 
refpe£ting  India. 

India, 

This  is  the  fineft,  the  moft  fruitful,  and  the  jnd;a> t*. 
ricbeft  country  in  the  world  :  every  thing  agree- 
able  which  other  countries  can  boaft  is  to  be  ^Hhd'^enfeSeSj' 
found  within  its  boundaries.  Nothing  neceffary 
to  life  is  wanting.  It  abounds  in  rice,  and  a  “y- 
Wonderful  variety  of  delicious  fruits.  Its  feas 
produce  pearls;  its  mines,  diamonds;  and  its 
mountains,  metals.  Animals,  as  various  as  its 
fruits,  cover  its  fields  and  inhabit  its  forefts, 

:  r  ■  •  r  .  » 

So, me,  apparently  born  for  independence,  have 
f>een  dqmefticated  ;  and  amongft  thele  its  ele¬ 
phants,  wonderful  for  their  courage,  and  fiagacity, 
and  larger  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  Africa. 

Its  mountains,  covered  with  woods,  and  refrethed 
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with  waters,  are  feparated  by  fruitful  plains ; 
through  which  rivers  abounding  in  fifn,  and 
almoft  all  navigable,  flow.  Two  great  ftreams, 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  walh  its  borders  and 
fix  its  boundaries. 

So  fine  a  country  naturally  attracted  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  flowed  in  upon  it  from  Perfia  and 
Tartary,  and  eftablifhed  by  degrees  thofe  nations 
of  which  ancient  hiftorians  have  preferved  the 
names,  and  marked  the  pofitions.  As  ftreams  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  many  rills,  and  by  the 
union  of  ftreams  the  largeft  rivers,  the  colonies  of 
India  mixed  and  became  kingdoms  and  empires. 
Even  the  devaftations  of  conquerors  fometimes 
unintentionallyunited  different  tribes, as  the  rivu¬ 
let  borne  away  by  the  torrent  increafes  its  ra¬ 
vages.  We  are  ignorant  whether  a  circumftance. 
Angular  in  its  nature,  faid  to  exift  in  India,  be 
owing  to  one  of  thefe  fcourges  of  mankind.  It  is 
that  of  avail  extent  of  country,  containing  many 
towns,  and  a  thoufand  villages,  deferted  by  their 
inhabitants,  who  left  their  manfions  Handing.  Mo¬ 
dern  hiftorians  do  not  mention  this  defert,  and 
the  ancient  have  not  indicated  its  pofition. 

Amongft  other  fables,  it  is  gravely  related, 
that  on  Alexander’s  palling  through  a  foreft  in 
this  country  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  monkeys, 
inftead  of  flying  from  his  army,  they  arrayed 
themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  and  prefented  the 
appearance  of  regular  troops  to  his  foldiers,  who 
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thought  they  were  going  to  encounter  difciplin- 
ea  forces.  An  Indian,  by  whom  they  were  unde¬ 
ceived  at  the  fame  time,  informed  them  how  they 
might  catch  tbefe  antagonifts.  The  fecret  con- 
lifted  in  pouring  water  into  veflels  and  wafhing 
their  eyes  with  it  in  their  fight,  into  which  they 
afterwards  infufed  a  vifcous  liquor  and  left  it. 
The  imitative  nation  foon  defcending  from  the 
trees,  walhed  their  eyes  alfo,  and  their  eyelids 
being  foon  glued  down,  were  unable  to  efcape. 

The  Indians  poffeffed  the  mania  of  all  other 
nations  for  antiquity,  and  in  a  ftill  higher  de¬ 
gree.  They  had  excellent  laws  and  regulations, 
and  fome  praife-worthy  cuftoms,  of  which  a 
general  fketch  follows.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  year  the  philofophers,  who  formed  a 
diftindt  fe£t,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  palace,  and  offer  him  their  obfervations, 
predidtions,  and  conjedtures,  on  all  things  ufeful 
to  their  country  ;  but  if  any  one  in  thefe  remarks 
was  cqnvidted  of  ignorance,  perpetual  ftlence 
was  his  puftiihment.  The  fcldiers  had  fixed 
abodes,  and  a  regulated  pay  in  times  of  peace. 
Hufbandmen  were  difpenfed  from  military  fef- 
vices.  One  quarter  of  the  product  of  the  land 
was  afligned  for  the  king  and  the  ftate.  The 
magiftrates  charged  with  the  diftribution  of 
juftice,  no  doubt  as  a  check  to  ambition,  the 
ufual  fource  of  corruption,  could  not  marry  into 
a  family  fuperior  to  their  own.  The  laws  of 
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retaliation  were  in  ufe  amongft  them.  IF  the 
■wife  of  a  drunken  monarch  killed  him,  the 
married  his  fucceffor.  The  king  was  not  allowed 
to  fleep  during  the  day.  In  many  places  the 
women  did  not  furvive  the'ir  hufbands,  but 
burnt  themfelves  with  his  corpfe.  The  belt 
boxers  amongft  the  girls  were  the  firft  married  ; 
and  in  all  wars  the  labour  of  the  hulbandmen 
was  refpefted. 

The  Indian  philofophers,  the  gymnofophifts, 
and  bramins,  have  been  much  fpoken  of.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  been  of  one  family,  who 
called  themfelves  defcendants  of  Abraham. 
Their  fyftem  of  theology  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained,  which,  though  it  might  vary  in  the  end, 
was  always  founded  on  the  unity  of  god.  They 
were  at  once  priefts  and  counfellors  to  the  king  ; 
charged  with  the  performance  of  the  religious 
ceremonies,  the  inftruftion  of  the  public,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  That  they  were 
celebrated  for  wifdom,  we  learn  by  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  the  Greeks  having  gained  from  them 
the  knowledge  with  which  they  enriched  their 
country.  They  applied  with  fuccefs  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  phyfic,  and  aftronomy,  which,  like  moft 
other  nations,  they  difgraced  by  a  mixture  of 
judicial  aftrology.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  were  introduced  amongft  them.  Many 
of  their  philofophers  adopted  the  metempfichofis, 
which  they  derived  from  the  Greek.  Some  of 
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them  believed  the  world  to  be  governed  by  a  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  extended  through  all  fpace. 
They  imagined  the  planets  to  be  guided  by  infe¬ 
rior  intelligences  ;  and  to  conclude,  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  ancient  language,  or  letters,  of  In* 
dia.  The  chara&ers  at  prefent  in  ufe  amongfl: 
the  bramins  have  an  affinity  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Syrian.  The  reputation  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  is  greatly  decayed  ;  but  they  yet  maintain 
feme  influence  over  the  people.  The  Indians 
were  very  expert  and  well  fitted  for  mechanical 
arts  ;  they  were  alfo  very  fober,  and  rarely  ad* 
di£Ied  to  intoxicating  liquors. 

Notwithftanding  this  charafferiftic,  Bacchus 
is  faid  to  be  the  firfl:  conqueror  who  appeared 
amongfl:  them ;  and  who,  it  is  added,  taught  them 
to  make  wine.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  vice  is  fcarcely  known  in  India  ;  and  is  almofl: 
the  only  ufeful  production  in  which  it  is  deficient. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Indian  Bacchus  is 
not  the  Bacchus  who  was  the  god  of  wine.  But 
whoever  he  was,  to  him  they  are  indebted  for 
civilization.  He  taught  them  the  military  art, 
and  became  adored  by  them.  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  approached  the  borders  of  India.  Darius 
Hy-ftafpis  entered  it.  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and 
Darius  Codemannus,  made  fome  progrefs  in  it. 
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Alexander  advanced  into  it;  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  conquering  Porus,  and  of  receiving  from 
the  deputies  of  feveral  diftant  kingdoms  thofe 
honours  which  are  feldom  refufed  to  triumphant 
power.  His  fucceflors  could  not  maintain  them* 
felves  there  :  and  their  connexion  with  India 
was  fo  flight,  that  they  drew  from  it  no  fuccours, 
either  againft  each  other,  or  in  their  wars  againft: 
the  Romans. 

Auguftus,  in  the  fplendor  of  his  power,  faw 
Indian  ambafladors  in  his  court ;  Claudius,  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  Juftinian,  received  the  fame  fatisfaffion. 
Thofe  ambafladors  prove  the  exiftence  of  go¬ 
vernments  in  India.  To  this  rich  country  we 
are  indebted  for  our  fllk  :  the  trade  in  which 
was  long  monopolized  by  the  Perfians ;  fo  that 
„  for  many  ages  it  was  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
Juftinian  fent  two  monks  to  a  part  of  India 
called  Serica,  where  the  worm  from  which 
it  was  produced  was  found.  Thefe  not  being 
able  to  bring  av/ay  the  valuable  infeft  alive, 
conveyed  and  preferved  fome  eggs,  which  were 
afterwards  hatched  ;  and  from  thofe  eggs  have 
proceeded  all  the  fllk  of  Europe. 

China. 

The  darknefs  which  covers  the  firft  Indians, 
spreads  with  deeper  ftiades  over  the  early  Chi- 
nefe. 
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There  are  two  great  fubjedts  of  controverfy 
amongft  the  learned  with  regard  to  the  Chinefe, 
their  chronology,  and  their  word  Tyen.  The 
Chinefe  value  themfelves  on  their  extreme  anti¬ 
quity,  in  proof  of  which  they  produce  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  an  eclipfe  which  happened  2155 
years  before  our  aera.  The  jefuits  have  adopt¬ 
ed  this  chronology,  and  pretended  that  this 
eclipfe  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Chinefe 
books.  To  this  the  miflionaries,  their  adverfa- 
ries,  reply,  that  he  calculation  was  introduced 
into  the  annals  by  thejefuits,  exceffive  admirers 
of  the  Chinefe  ;  fince  the  latter  wrere  in  the  molt 
profound  ignorance  with  regard  to  aftronomy 
when  the  jefuits  arrived  there,  and  consequently 
utterly  incapable  of  calculating  an  eclipfe  g8oo 
years  ago,  unlefs  they  had  ftrangely  forgotten 
this  fcience,  which  feems  very  unlikely  in  a  na¬ 
tion  jealous  to  excefs  of  all  which  can  ennoble 
it.  This  controverfy,  diredted  and  Supported  by 
party  Spirit,  admits  of  no  end. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpedi  to  the 
other  difputes  on  the  word  Tyen ,  which  may 
be  understood  of  the  Spirit  prefiding  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  or  of  the  heavens  themfelves.  The  jefuits, 
under  the  perfuafion  that  the  Chinefe  adopted 
the  former  acceptation  of  the  word,  allowed  of 
their  adoration  of  the  lyen.  The  miflionaries 
believing  the  fecond  to  be  the  molt  general,  for¬ 
bad  the  adoration  of  the  Tyen ,  as  an  idolatry 
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which  the  jefuits  only  allowed  of  to  gain  3 
greater  number  of  profelytes.  As  there  are  few 
evils  without  fome  good,  from  thefe  controver- 
lies  have  refulted  fome  elucidations  relative  to 
this  nation,  and  its  laws,  whofe  origin,  is  not 
carried  to  fo  very  remote  a  period. 

The  Chinefe  government  has  been  always  mo¬ 
narchical.  Authors  agree  unanimoufly  in  this 
refpefi  ;  and  have  tranfmitted  to  us  a  lift  of 
kings,  whofe  uninterrupted  courfe  renders  this 
opinion  more  probable.  As  they  allowed  no 
ftrangers  amongft  them,  they  muft  have  long 
preferred  their  original  laws,  unmixed  with  all 
others.  Their  religion  was  a  pure  theifm,  con¬ 
tained  in  certain  ancient  books,  which  they  de¬ 
nominated,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  five  vo¬ 
lumes  (their  Pentateuch) ;  of  thefe  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  only  remain,  which  contain  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  their  fcience  and  morality.  Theifm  is 
not  fo  clearly  expreffed  in  them,  but  that  it  may 
be  concluded  from  them  that  the  worlhip  of  hea¬ 
venly  fpirits,  eftablilhed  by  the  fupreme  Being  to 
prefide  over  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  kingdoms, 
and  provinces,  and  over  each  perfon  particu¬ 
larly,  was  allowed.  This  indulgence  for  fe- 
condary  deities  afforded  food  to  the  difputes  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Tycn. 

The  Chinefe  books  adorn  this  Tyen  with  all 
the  attributes  of  divinity.  He  rules  all  events, 
reads  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  rewards 
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Virtue,  punifhes  Vice,  even  in  monarchs,  inflifts 
national  chaftifements,  which  he  foretels  by 
prodigies.  That  the  guilty  may  be  induced 
to  avert  their  courfe  by  repentance,  all  good 
thoughts  are  infpired  by  Tyen,  who  exerts  the 
abfolute  power  he  -pofieffes  over  the  minds  of 
men  to  conduct  them  to  virtue  ;  making  ufe  of 
the  miniftry  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  their 
reward  or  punifhment,  without  affefting  thoir 
free  will.  No  man  is  fo  vicious,  but  that  through 
attention  to  the  fuccours  offered  him  by  the  Ty.  n 
he  may  become  virtuous. 

According  to  the  fame  books,  no  homage  is 
acceptable  to  him  but  what  proceeds  from  the 
heart.  The  emperor  alone  had  a  right  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  ancient  worfhip,  and  publicly  pay  fo- 
lemn  homage  to  the  divinity.  The  facrifice  to 
the  fupreme  Being  was  a  ceremony  fo  fublime, 
that  the  firffc  perfon  in  the  empire  was  alone 
accounted  worthy  to  perform  it.  The  prince 
was  obliged  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  pontifical 
function  by  the  expiation  of  his  fins,  a  rigid 
fall:,  and  the  tears  of  repentance.  Their  cano¬ 
nical  books,  which  reprefent  the  fouls  of  vir¬ 
tuous  men  in  an  abode  of  blifs,  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  punifhment  refcrved  for  the  guilty  in 
another  life.  They  believe  the  exiftence  of  the 
foul  after  death,  and  have  found  views  of  the 
creation.  This  noble  religion  has  been  corrupted 
by  the  idolatry  which  has  at  various  times  fpread 
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over  China.  Yet  the  primitive  religion  ftillrofe 
above  it,  and  prevails  there  yet  amongft  the  dif- 
eiples  of  Confucius. 

A  very  ancient  law  Rill  exifts  in  this  country, 
though  its  motive  and  end  is  unknown  ;  this  for¬ 
bids  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  name, 
though  it  be  fully  proved  Hie  is  no  relation  to 
him.  The  emperor,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  ploughs  a  few  furrows  in  honour  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  merely  renews  the  ceremony,  ac¬ 
companied  with  facrifices.  During  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  for  their  duration,  trade  and  navigation  is 
fufpended ;  and  there  is  a  vacation  of  the  courts 
of  juftice.  Polygamy  has  from  all  antiquity  been 
allowed  in  China.  The  language  of  the  Chinefe 
has  an  affinity  to  the  Hebrew ;  their  letters  are 
expreffive  of  things,  and  not  words ;  and  are  a 
mixture  of  enigma,  emblem,  and  allegory.  So 
great  is  the  number  of  their  characters,  that  it 
often  requires  the  life  of  a  man  to  learn  their 
fignifications,  which  is  a  great  impediment  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  amongft  them. 

The  Chinefe  make  pretenfions  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  from  time  immemorial  of  every  fcience; 
agriculture,  phyfie,  mufic,  aftronomy,  philoft> 
phy,  ethics,  and  magic.  If  we  believe  them, 
their  anceftors  excelled  all  nations  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  navigation,  and 
commerce  (internal  they  muft  mean) :  as  admif- 
(ion  amongft  them  having  been  conftantJy  denied 
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to  Grangers,  they  have  extended  their  boundaries 

■neither  by  fea  or  land.  Their  general  difpofition 

is  gentle,  humane,  and  modeft.  r  They  are 

extremely  ceremonious',  exadf,  and  even  fcrupu- 

lous  obfervers  of  their  laws,  the  pradlice  of 

» 

which  is  enforced  writh  great  ftridtnefs. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  of  China  make  mention 
of  a  deluge,  three  thoufand  years  before  our  asra. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  Tyen  Hounj,  whom 
they  reckon  their  firft  legiflator,  lived  before  or 
after  this  deluge.  Under  his  reign,  they  fav,  the 
heavenly  fpirit  fpread  over  mankind,  and  after 
deftroying  the  great  dragon  who  had  introduced 
diforder  into  heaven  and  earth,  infpired  men 
with  the  fentiments  of  humanity.  This  tradition 
is  remarkable,  from  its  apparent  allufion  to  the 
fall  of  the  wicked  angels  One  of  his  fucceffors 
gave  rife  to  aftronomy,  and  divided  the  month 
into  thirty  days.  Another  introduced  the  divifion 
of  lands,  from  whence  arofe  geometry.  A  third 
built  the  firft  huts,  produced  fire  from  pebbles, 
and  taught  them  to  drefs  their  meats.  A  fourth 
invented  knotted  cords  to  fupply  the  place  of 
written  memorials,  and  eftablifhed  fairs  for  the 
intercourfe  of  commerce.  It  is  furprizing  that 
the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  fairs  are  prior  in 
antiquity  to  the  Chinefe  hiftory. 

This  begins  to  grow  more  perfpicuous  under 
the  reign  of  Fo-hi,  though  the  date  of  his  exiftence 
remains  uncertain.  Surrounded  by  a  rainbow* 
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his  mother  became  pregnant ;  and  he  was  made 
king  through  refpeCt  to  this  extraordinary  mode 
of  birth.  He  was  a  great  mathematician,  built 
cities,  and  enclofed  them  with  walls,  gave  names 
to  the  different  families  of  the  empire,  and  in 
room  of  the  knotted  cords  before  mentioned  fub- 
ftituted  the  characters  which  were  the  origin  of 
thofe  now  in  ufe  amongft  them.  He  inftitut- 
ed  the  order  of  mandarines,  allotting  to  each 
a  different  department ;  hiftory,  the  calendar, 
public  buildings,  aids  for  the  people,  cultivation 
oflands,  and  courfe  of  the  waters.  He  adopted 
the  dragon  as  the  arms  of  the  empire.  Fo-hi 
inftituted  marriage,  and  the  laws  relative  to  it ; 
and  regulated  religious  worfhip.  Shin  Nong,  his. 
fucceffor,  encouraged  agriculture  ;  ftudied  the 
propertiesof  plants,  which  he  applied  to  medi¬ 
cine  ;  eftablifhed  markets,  and  is  efteemed  a  very- 
religious  prince.  Whang-ti  fpoke  as  foon  as  he 
was  born,  and  fhewed  fymptoms  of  genius  from 
bis  infancy.  Hi's  amiablenefs  was  remarkable  in 
youth,  and  in  maturer  years  his  judgment.  If  he 
was  the  author  of  all  the  inventions  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  he  was  the  greateft  difcoverer 
that  ever  exifted  ;  for,  fay  they,  he  taught  the 
art  of  extracting  fait  from  fea  water,  of  making 
geographic  charts,  of  making  roads  by  levelling 
and  piercing  through  mountains.  He  perfected 
the  fcience  of  calculation  ;  regulated  weights 
and  meafures  ;  (truck  the  firft  money  ;  con- 
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ftru£led  oared  veflels  and  chariots  till  his  time 
unknown.  Whang-ti  armed  his  warriors  with 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  by  the  found  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  firft  infpired  them  with  martial 
ardour.  He  framed  the  flute,  and  compofed  the 
organ.  He  firft  obferved  the  alterations  of  the 
pulfe,  and  applied  that  knowledge  to  the  fick. 
From  the  colours  of  flowers  and  birds,  he  firft 
invented  the  art  of  dying.  This  honour  he 
fhared  with  the  emprefs  his  wife;  who,  whilfthe 
and  his  chief  courtiers  were  attentive  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  field,  went  with  her  ladies  to  the  grove 
of  mulberries,  whence  Ihe  gathered  the  filk,  and 
by  her  own  induftry  encouraged  them  in  works 
of  embroidery,  which  (he  confecrated  to  religious 
ufes. 

The  fuccefiors  of  Whang-ti  had  only  to  per- 
fe£t  his  difcoveries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  art  of  war,  on  which  is  founded  the  re¬ 
putation  of  other  monarchs,  makes  no  part  of 
the  praifes  of  thofe  of  China;  and  hiftory  rec¬ 
kons  them  more  or  lefs  eftimable,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  ufeful  to  their  people.  Nothing 
4ias  efcaped  the  attention  of  thefe  princes.  All 
under  their  government  were  fubjedt  to  wife 
laws.  The  digging  of  mines,  public  inftru£lion, 
the  adminiftration  of  jnftice,  the  duties  of  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  elder 
and  younger  brothers  and  fillers;  and  even  thofe 
exifting  between  friends :  the  duties  fubfifting 
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between  kings  and  their  fubjecfs  were  delineat¬ 
ed  by  a  monarch  taken  from  the  clafs  of  huf- 
bandmen,  to  whom,  in  exclufion  of  the  princes' 
of  his  blood,  the  emperor  beqeathed  his  crown. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  fome  bad  princes 
appeared  amongft  them  5  but  their  hiftorians,  as 
if  afhamed  of  their  crimes,  mention  them  but 
very  flightly,  as  if  they  feared  to  bring  dif- 
grace  on  their  country  by  recording  them.  This 
epocha,  the  duration  of  which  is  as  uncertain  as 
thecircumftances  related  concerning  it, concludes 
about  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

The  Chinefe,  fo  confined  within  themfelves 
by  prohibitory  laws,  are  yet  believed  to  have 
peopled  North  America  ;  as  a  communication 
has  been  difcovered  between  the  countries  by 
a  fucceffio'n  of  iflands,  and  it  appears  poffible, 
that  Aha  and  America  were  once  United  by  an 
ifthmus  on  that  fide,  which  fome  convulfion  of 
nature  deftroyed.  Such  an  ifthmus  would  have 
rendered  the  communication  eafy ;  and  the 
chain  of  iflands  acknowledged  ftill  to  exifi,  fhews 
it  to  be  poffible. 

In  proof  of  this  faff:,  many  Chinefe  and  Japa- 
nefe  words  are  adduced,  fubfifiing  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  America;  whilft  that  part  of  America 
bordering  on  Afia  was  the  mod  populous.  Many 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Tartars  were  difco¬ 
vered  there  ;  and  amongfl:  the  South  Americans 
a  tradition  exifted  of  their  anceftors  coming  from 
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the  north.  It  does  not  hence  follow,  that  they 
came  from  no  other  part;  for  it  is  ftrongly  con- 
jetlured,  that  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Carthaginians,  in  their  commercial  expeditions, 
muft  have  touched  at  America.  Even  Gauls  and 
Normans  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  driven  thi¬ 
ther  by  tempefts,  and  hence  the  mixture  that 
has  been  remarked  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  But  thefe  chances,  at  moft  barely  pof- 
fible,  for  the  population  of  this  continent,  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  comparifon  with  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Chinefe  emigration,  by  the  eafy  and 
natural  means  of  the  chain  of  iflands  now  exift- 
ing,  or  the  ifthmus  which,  formerly  exifted  at  the 
approaching  points  of  the  two  continents.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  new  world 
was  peopled  by  the  old  ;  and  it  is  ufelefs  to  feek  a 
firft  parent  of  its  inhabitants  different  from  our 
own. 

We  have  now  fufficiently  delineated  the  pre- 
deceffors  of  the  principal  nations  in  poffeffion 
ofAfia,  to  induce  the  curious  reader  towait  with¬ 
out  impatience  the  information  he  is  hereafter  to 
receive  more  at-large  of  the  civil  and  military  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  their  defendants.  We  (hall  in  like 
manner  give  a  general  idea  of  our  European  an- 
ceflors.  Many  of  them  were  the  immediate  off- 
fpring  of  Afia  ;  and  the  others  are  more  remotely 
allied  to  it.  Some  of  their  denominations  flill  re¬ 
main,  fuch  as  Spaniards,  Francs,  Burgundians, 
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Spain,  be¬ 
tween  the 
ocean,  Me¬ 
diterranean, 
and  Gauls. 


Germans,  and  Britons  j  whilft  the  Huns,  Gets, 
Goths,  Celts,  Alans,  and  Oflrogoths,  exiil  no 
longer  but  in  the  page  of  the  hiftorian.  It  will 
be  feen,  that  from  a  mixture  of  all  thefe  nations 
were  formed  the  various  governments  which  now 
regulate  Europe. 

Spaniards. 

On  calling  our  eyes  on  a  map  of  Spain,  we 
fee  it  naturally  divided  by  its  mountains  into 
fmall  diftridls,  each  fitted  to  contain  a  people 
independent  of  its  neighbours.  Such  was  in 
face  the  {late  of  the  country  when  firft  vifited  by 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  names  of  many  of 
thefe  petty  tribes  are  {till  known.  Their  origin 
Is  attributed  to  two  fons  of  Japhet; — JubaJ,  who 
eflablifhed  here  fome  of  his  poflerity ;  and  his 
elder  brother,  Gomer,  father  of  the  Celts,  who 
brought  them  hence  through  Gaul.  That  part 
ofthofe  people  which  were  fartheft  removed  from 
the  contagion  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  man¬ 
ners,  long  preferved  the  valour,  cuftoms,  lan- 
p-ua^e,  ferocioufnefs,  and  even  the  religion  of 
the  Celts.  It  was  that  of  the  patriarchs.  They 
adored  one  only  fupreme  Being  ;  not  in  temples, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in  confecrated 
groves.  They  believed  a  future  flate  of  reward 
and  punifhment.  They  offered  facrifices  to  this 
fovereign  Being ;  and  for  many  ages  obferved  the 
greateft  fimplicity  in  their  religious  rites  ;  till, 
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by  a  mixture  with  other  nations,  they  became 
fo  fuperftitious  as  to  offer  human  viftims. 

Whilft  the  population  was  fmall,  the  Spanifh 
government  remained  under  one  head;  but  on  its 
Increafe,  was  divided  into  fmall  kingdoms,  or 
republics,  a§  it  was  when  difcovered  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans.  Hence  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  thofe  conquerors  fubdued  it. 
Its  laws  are  unknown  ;  but  difputes  between 
man  and  man,  town  and  town,  or  diftrifil  and 
diftrifit,  appear  to  have  been  judged  by  a  great 
council ;  to  which  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit, 
was  allowed  to  fight  the  opponent :  a  mode  of 
decifion  founded  on  the  principle  held  by  the 
Celts,  that  Providence  always  adjudged  vi£lory 
to  the  fide  of  juftice. 

The  Spaniards  trufted  too  much  to  their 
courage,  reckoning  defenfive  arms  unworthy 
of  real  valour ;  but  were  otherwife  well  {killed 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  knew  fo  well  the  art  of 
tempering  fteel,  that  no  helmet  was  proof  againft 
their  fwords.  Their  addrefs,  both  on  foot  and 
horfeback,  is  mentioned  with  praife  ;  and  the 
time  employed  by  the  Romans  to  reduce  them, 
evinces  both  their  ability  and  fortitude.  They 
defended  themfelves  nearly  two  centuries  before 
they  became  wholly  fubdued.  When  conquered, 
they  were  difarmed  ;  a  ftep  which  fo  greatly 
affli&ed  them,  that  many  thoufands,  urged  by 
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fhame  and  defpair,  voluntarily  efcaped  that 
ignominy  by  killing  themfelves. 

Commerce,  arts,  and  induftry,  were  known 
amongft  them,  and  they  deferved  not  the  reproach 
of  proud  indolence  which  has  fometimes  difgrac- 
ed  their  defendants.  Their  language,  funda¬ 
mentally  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  proves  their  Celtic 
original.  It  was  grave  and  fonorous.  They  are 
faid  to  have  committed  neither  their  hiftory,  arts, 
or  religious  cuftoms,  to  writing ;  but  preferved 
the  memory  of  them  in  poems,  which  their  poets, 
called  druids,  recited  from  memory,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  their  difciples.  The  education  of  their 
children  confifted  in  accuftoming  them  to  fuch 
food  and  exercifes  as  were  fitted  to  render  them 
'active  and  robuft ;  and  they  efteemed  it  the 
greateft  blefiing  to  die  fighting  for  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  even  their  women  gave  an  example  of 
intrepidity. 

Not  only  the  rivers  of  Spain  produced  gold, 
but  the  country,  particularly  the  Pyrenees,  was 
rich  in  mines  of  filver.  Some  fbepherds  having 
ignorantly  fet  fire  to  fome  brambles,  the  flames 
fpread  to  the  mountains,  and  melting  the  fil¬ 
ver  of  fome  of  the  mines,  it  flowed  down  in 
a  ftream.  When  the  Carthaginians  entered 
Spain,  they  found  their  houfehold  utenfils  of  fll- 
ver;  and  their  horfes’  mangers  are  particularly 
recorded  to  have  been  of  that  metal.  Befides 
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the  riches  drawn  by  them  from  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  it,  the 
fums  carried  off  by  the  Romans  in  the  fpace  of 
nine  years  is  furprizing.  It  amounted  to  eleven 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  and  four  thoufand  and  ninety- 
five  pounds  of  gold.  Where  are  now  thefe 
mines  ?  and  who  could  ever  have  forefeen,  that 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  rich  Spaniards  fhould 
he  obliged  to  leek  their  gold  and  filver  in  a  new 
World  ? 

Gauls. 

The  only  'neighbours  the  Spaniards  had  by®aul>le- 

.  .  . .  1  J  tween  the 

land  were  the" Gauls;  Ancient  Gaul  was  greatly  ocean, Me$- 

+  r  tcxrancan# 

inferior  to  modern  Gaul  in  the  fertility  of  its' and  the 
lands.  Whether  through  the  negleft  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants— folely  employed  in  war  and  hunting, 
andlittle  attentive  to  its  culture— or  through  the 
natural  poorness  of  the  foil,  it  poflefled  neither 
vine  nor  olive-tree,  nor  any  fort  of  grain  except¬ 
ing  wheat  j  and  hiftorians  frequently  remark 
'the  extreme  coldnefs  of  its  climate.  It  mull: 
undoubtedly  be  allowed*  that  the  clearing  away 
the  forefts,  and  draining  the  marfhes,  mutt  in  a 
courfe  of  time,  in  a  manner,  have  altered  the 
very  climate,  and  produced  that  milder  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  fo  favourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  which  it  now  enjoys.  From 
this  caufe  it  is,  that  the  winters  are  fiiorter 
than  in  other  countries  under  the  fame  pa- 
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rallel.  Cold,  it  is  true,  is  often  ftill  felt  fea 
verely  here ;  but  rarely  binds  up  the  waters  fo 
ftrongly  as  to  form  bridges  capable  of  ferving  for 
the  paffage  of  armies  over  them,  as  was  frequent 
in  former  times. 

The  Celtic  Germans,  as  has  been  before  'ob- 
ferved,  by  degrees  entered  into  and  peopled 
this  country  ;  the  natives  of  which  confequently 
acknowledge  Gomer  fon  of  Japhet  for  their  pro-  , 
genitor:  his  religion  muft  therefore  have  been  the 
firft  of  the  country,  and  was  long  preferved  there 
in  its  original  fimplicity.  The  near  refemblance 
between  the  domeftic  and  religious  habits  of 
Jews  and  ancient  Gauls,  muft  excite  our  fur- 
,prize.  Their  feftivals,  curfes,  vows;  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  their  priefts,  and  facrifices ;  greatly  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  the  Jews.  Like  the  Jews,  they 
alfo  fullied  their  religion  by  foreign  rites.  Their 
gods,  under  other  names,  had  the  fame  attri¬ 
butes  as  the  deities  of  Rome.  The  Romans, 
on  carrying  their  arms  into  Gaul,  found  its 
inhabitants  already  ufing  incenfe,  and  making 
facrifices;  but  they  had  no  temples,  of  which 
their  facred  groves  fupplied  the  place.  Amongft 
the  trees  compofing  thefe  groves,  the  oak  was 
held  in  higheft  veneration ;  and  fome  monuments 
of  enormous  magnitude  yet  remain,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  worflfip.  Thofe  in  higheft  prefervation 
are  to  be  feen  in  England,  where  the  chief  feat 
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of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  is  believed  to  have 
been  long  eftablithed.  This  confifts  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  building,  compofed  of  enormous  {tones  land¬ 
ing  diftant  from  each  other,  joined  by  t,  irons, 
and  ornamented  by  an  architrave.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  covered  in.  In  the 
midft  is  a  {tone  larger  than  the  reft,  which  ferved 
as  an  altar.  All  its  parts  {till  retain  marks  of 
the  chifel.  The  more  it  is  contemplated,  the 
lefs  eafy  is  it  to  Conceive  by  what  means  thefe 
blocks  were  brought  to  the  fpot  they  occupy, 
where  none  like  them  are  found  ;  and  how  they 
were  raifed  and  placed  in  their  prefent  pofition. 
At  unequal  diftances  from  this  monument  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  fmall  hills  of  various  magnitudes  ap¬ 
pear;  and  from  the  remains  of  bones,  arms,  do- 
meftic  utenfils,and  even  female  ornaments,  which 
have  been  difcovered  on  opening  them,  they 
are  conje£tured  to  have  been  receptacles  of  the 
dead. 

The  chiefs  of  their  religion  were  druids,  form¬ 
ing  a  diftindf  order  of  men  ;  whofe  decifions 
extended  to  all  affairs,  public  and  private.  Their 
antiquity  is  carried  back  as  far  as  that  of  the 
Indian  brachmans,  the  Perfian  magi,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  A  {Tyrian  chaldees  ;  in  fhort,  as  far  as 
the  moft  ancient  philofophic  fe£ts.  They  enjoyed 
the  right  of  choofing  the  annual  magiftrates 
of  each  town ;  who  could  not  without  their 
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leave  affemble  the  grand  council:  fo  that  the 
druids  were  in  fa£t  foie  mailers  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Their  chief  was  called  the  grand 
druid ,  and  his  refidence  is  by  the  moderns  re- 
prefented  to  have  been  in  the  forefts  near 
Dreux  :  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  abfolute  and 
extenlive  his  power  mult  have  been.  This  or¬ 
der  had  colleges  and  fchools,  and  presided  over 
the  education  of  youth,  whom  they  inltrudted 
in  all  things  but  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  druids 
and  their  difciples  were  exempted  from  going 
to  war,  as  well  as  from  every  kind  cf  tax.  The 
order  was  not  reltrained  to  any  particular  family 
or  nation  ;  but  every  man  approved  of  by  their 
fociety  might  be  admitted  into  it.  The  grand 
druid  was  eledted  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and 
when  any  difpute  arofe  on  this  head,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  fvvord. 

They  committed  nothing  to  writing,  but 
tranfmitted  their  poetry  by  rote,  which  contain¬ 
ed  their  mylteries  and  their  fcience.  Thefeverfes 
were  at  length  fwelled  to  fuch  a  number,  that 
twenty  years  were  employed  in  learning  them, 
to  which  the  whole  of  their  time  was  allotted  ; 
for  they  had  no  family  concerns,  enjoying  their 
property  in  common,  and  entering  into  vows  of 
celibacy.  The  fundamental  points  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  conlilled  in  the  worlhip  of  their  gods  ;  the 
abftaining  from  all  evil  5  and  an  unlhaken  intre- 
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pidity  in  the  execution  of  whatever  they  un¬ 
dertook.  An  order  of  able  men,  adfing  on 
this  principle,  might  effedt  much.  They  taught 
the  dodtrine  of  a  future  life  ;  and  infilled  this 
falutary  belief  into  the  people.  There  is  no  fcience 
of  which  the  ancients  have  not  believed  them 
matters,  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  particularly 
(killed  in  predidlion  and  phytic.  Their  practice 
of  the  latter  was  accompanied  by  fome  fupertti- 
tious  rites,  to  heighten  the  refpedt  paid  to  their 
prefcriptions.  Such  were,  confulting  the  planets 
for  the  time  of  applying  remedies,  and  gather¬ 
ing  plants.  Some  were  to  be  plucked  with  one 
hand  and  not  the  other,  the' gatherer  clothed 
in  white  and  bare-footed,  with  other  ceremonies 
apparently*  puerile ;  but  of  which  thofe  who 
would  govern  others  know  the  utility. 

They  had  a  religious  refpedt  for  the  midetoe, 
a  parafite  plant  produced  on  many  trees;  but 
they  paid  a  fort  of  worthip  only  to  that  which 
was  produced  from  the  oak  ;  and  the  gathering 
of  which  was  one  of  their  greateft  folemnities. 
The  druids,  after  preparing  for  it  by  fafts  and 
expiatory  ceremonies,  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  forett  in  fearch  of  this  plant.  It  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  tree  by  a  fmall  golden  bill  :  the 
chief  of  the  druids  performed  the  ceremony 
barefooted  and  clothed  in  white.  It  was  fo.cut 
as  to  fall  into  a  linen  cloth  held  by  the  young 
druid etfes  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  To  this  plant 
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they  attributed  the  greateft  virtues,  and  efteern- 
ed  it  of  univerfal  ufe  in  medicine. 

The  druideffes  were  divided  into  three  claffes  t 
the  firft  was  compofed  of  thofe  who  preferved  "a 
perpetual  virginity ;  the  fecond,  of  married 
women  who  were  under  vows  of  chaftity,  from 
which  they  were  once  in  the  year  abfolved,  wdien 
they  faw  their  hufbands,  with  the  expectation 
of  having  children  ;  and  the  laft  clafs,  who  were 
free  from  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  two 
others,  were  allotted  to  their  fervice.  Thefe 
priefteffes  enjoyed  great  power  in  the  nation. 
They  affifted,  and  even  prefided,  in  its  coun¬ 
cils  5  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  prin¬ 
cipal  {hare  in  the  moft  folemn  and  mod  dread¬ 
ful  atf  of  their  religion — the  offering  of  human 
facrifices. 

On  thefe  occafions  the  druideffes,  dreffed  in 
white  and  barefooted,  wore  a  girdle  of  brat's. 
They  darted  on  the  unfortunate  being,  who  w^as 
delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  throwing  him  on 
the  earth,  dragged  him  to  the  foot  of  a  great 
oak,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  fort  of  flage  was 
eredled,  where  flood  the  prieftefs  who  was  to 
perform  the  fabrifice.  She  plunged  a  long  knife 
into  the  victim’s  bread ;  and  formed  her  predic¬ 
tions  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flow¬ 
ed  from  the  wound.  The  other  druideffes,  who 
W'ere  at  hand  to  afhfl,  opened  the  dead  body,  and 
*  examined  its  entrails ;  by  which  they  likewife 
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foretold  the  future.  And  thefe  predi&ions,  when 
communicated  to  the  army  or  the  council,  were 
received  with  pious  avidity.  Prifoners  taken 
in  war  were  ufually  deftined  for-  this  de- 
teftable  rite :  but  in  defied!  of  fuch,  other  vic¬ 
tims  were  chofen,  who  were  adjudged  by  lot,  or 
fixed  on  by  infpiration.  The  druids  partook 
with  the  druidefles  in  this  horrid  funCtion,  and 
are  accufed  of  having  long  fupported  fo  dread¬ 
ful  a  fuperftition,  in  order  to  render  themfelves 
formidable. 

-The  bards  were  another  order  in  high  efii- 
mation  amongfi  the  Gauls.  Their  employment 
was  finging  the  praife  of  their  warriors  in 
hymns,  which  they  accompanied  with  the 
founds  of  their  inftruments  :  their  poems  were 
greatly  admired,  and  the  heroes  they  celebrated 
might  expeCt  immortality.  They  accompanied 
the  army  in  order  to  be  witneffes  of  the  exploits 
they  were  to  record,  where  they  animated  the 
combatants  by  their  cries'.  They  marked  by  the 
inflexions  of  their  voice  when  vidtory  declared 
for  their  party,  or  when  it  inclined  to  that  or  the 
enemy;  in  which  cafe  they  excited  their  warriors 
to  redouble  their  ardour  and  courage.  The  Gauls 
alfo  had  their  vates,  a  clafs  of  poets  or  fingers  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  bards.  Amongft  them  eloquence  was 
no  lefs  admired  than  poetry.  They  reprefented  its 
power  by  the  figure  of  an  armed  Hercules ;  but 

-whofe  ftrength  confided  not  in  his  arms.  Chains 
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iffued  from  his  mouth,  which  appeared  open  as 
if  fpeaking  ;  thefe  were  fattened  to  the  ears  of 
thofe  who  furrounded  him  s  and  by  the  loofeand 
eafy  manner  in  which  they  hung,  was  meant  to 
be  expreffed,  that  it  was  not  by  conftramt  but 
choice  that  his  audience  followed  him. 

At  that  period  of  time  which  immediately 
precedes  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls 
who  had  been  long  obedient  to  their  monarchs, 
broke  into  various  republics,  and  C  as  far  on  his 
entrance  into  their  country  found  them  fo  divid¬ 
ed.  Of  thefe  fome  were  ariftocratic,  fome 
mixed  with  democracy,  and  fome  purely  demo¬ 
cratic  ;  which  laft  called  themfelves,  by  diftinc- 
tion,  free.  Each  formed  a  region,  diftrict,  or 
department,  who  chofe  a  magiftrate  annuaLv 
for  the  civil  government,  and  a  leader  for  the 
army.  The  neighbouring  dittricls  held  alfo  an¬ 
nually  a  general  council,  in  which  matters  relati\  u 
to  the  allied  regions  were  regulated  ;  and  even 
the  divifions  ftill  governed  by  kings  fubmitted 
to  this  regulation,  and  had  the  love  01  the  pub¬ 
lic  prefided  at  thefe  affemblies,  the  fafety  of 
Gaul  had  been  enfured  by  them.  But  the  Ro¬ 
mans  found  means  of  introducing  ambition  in¬ 
to  their  councils,  and  fomenting  hatred  and  dif- 
agreements  amongft  its  members  ;  according  to 
this  maxim  of  Tacitus— C£  If  they  will  not  be 
(<  our  friends,  may  they  not  at  leaft  be  divided 
«  within  themfelves,  for  fortune  cannot  do  us  a 
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“  greater  fervice  than  by  their  difunion.”  A  very 
wife  law  prevailed  in  the  moil  republican  of 
their  governments,  by  which  a  private  perlou 
learning  any  circumftance  that  concerned  the 
interefl  of  the  public,  was  obliged  to  inform  the 
magiftrates  without  mentioning  it  to  the  people, 
who  were  to  know  no  more  cf  it  than  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  fliould  think  fitting  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  them.  By  this  precaution  they  avoided 
thofe  imprudent  and  hafty  decifions  to  which 
the  unreflecting  impetuofity  of  the  jfeople  often 
gives  rife. 

The  trial  by  duel  was  not  only  allowed  as  a 
cuftora,  but  enforced  as  a  law  fuperior  in  its 
force  to  all  others;  fince  a  Gaul  condemned 
by  a  court  of  juftice  could  always  appeal  to  his 
fword,  and  compel  his  adverfary  to  enter  the 
lifts  againft  him.  Duels  alfo  took  place  as  mere 
matter  of  bravado,  on  a  challenge  in  points  of 
honour,  and  to  fettle  differences  in  matters  of 
obfcure  decifton.  This  mania  arofe  from  the 
contempt  of  death,  which  was  common  to  both 
fexes.  Thefe  people  when  by  old  age,  wounds, 
or  ficknefs,  they  were  reduced  to  a  ufelefs  and 
difhonourable  exiftence,  either  killed  them- 
felves,  or  received  death  as  a  benefit  from  the 
hands  of  their  friends.  When  forced  to  retreat, 
and  unable  to  carry  off  their  wounded,  they  put 
them  to  death,  and  the  fufferers  received  the  mor¬ 
tal  blow  as  a  favour.  The  fecond  Brennus  being 
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dangeroufly  wounded,  called  together  his  army, 
and  named  a  leader  to  it,  to  whom  his  fir  ft  order 
Was  to  k;il  him  with  the  reft  of  the  Tick  and 
wounded,  that  he  might  be  -better  able  to  lead 
back  the  others  to  their  native  country.  Twenty 
thou  land  of  thefe  unfortunate  beings  were  killed 
on  this  occaffon. 

The  examples,  of  contempt  of  death  in  their 
women  fur  prize  us  (till  more.  They  fought  at 
their  huftbands’  fide,  and  often  againft  them,  to 
compel  them  to  return  to  the  fight.  When  Ma¬ 
rius  purfued  the  Gauls,  whom  he  had  conquer¬ 
ed,  to  their  camp,  he  found  it  defended  by  their 
women,  armed  with  fwords  and  hatchets,  who 
dealt  their  blows  alike  on  the  viftor  and  the  van- 
ouilhed.  When  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themfelves  any  longer,  tbeyalked  three  things  of 
the  Roman  general  : — that  they  might  not  be  re¬ 
duced  to  flavery  ;  that  with  regard  to  their  per- 
fons  ,the  laws  of  chatlity  fhould  be  refpedted  ; 
and  that  they  might  be  devoted  to  attend  on 
the  veftals.  Thefe  conditions  being  unfeelingly 
rejected,  Marius  found  them  on  the  next  day  all 
hung  by  their  own  hands,  and  covered  with  the 
blood  of  their  children  whom-  they  had  maffa- 
ored.  Csefar  was  on  two  occafions  witnefs  to 
ft milar  effefts  of  their  defpair : — in  the  firft  they 
caufed  themfelves  to  be  murdered  by  the  youths 
ieft  behind  in  the  camp,  and  who  afterwards 
fell  by  each  other’s  hands  ;  in  the  fecond,  no 
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means  remaining  of  efcaping  from  f!  a  very,  the 
women  all  at  once  plunged  into  a  river.  Some 
-Gaulifh  woman  having  their  choice  of  being  fold 
or  killed,  without  hefitatiori  chofe  the  latter  ;  ard 
as  notwithftanding  this  their  conquerors  per- 
hfted  in  putting  them  up  to  fale,  -they  killed 
themfelves,  after  having  fir  ft  performed  the  fame 
fa'd  fervice  to  their  offspring 

That  flavery,  the  dread  of  which  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  thefe  defperate  affions  in  both  fexes, 
.was  in-  reality  the  mod  dreadful  hate  j  by  it 
they  were  torn  from  their  country,  deprived  of 
their  property  and  children,  the  bonds  of  marri¬ 
age  were  broken,  and  they  were  for  ever  feparated 
from  all  they  loved.  The  liberty  for  which  thefe 
people  unhefitatingly  facrificed  their  lives  was 
not  an  unmeaning  word  by  which  the  imagination- 
was  heated,  but  it  bore  with  it  the  fignification  of 
exemption  from  all  the  word  evils  to  which  hu¬ 
manity  is  expofed.  The  only  means  of  fixing  the 
real  import  of  this  word  liberty,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  promifes,  is  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  thofe  chains  it  can  fhake  off,  and 
the  kind  of  oppreffion  from  which  it  is  to  free 
us ;  and  this  was  the  comparifon  which  made 
the  Gauls  prefer  death  to  the  lofs  of  freedom. 

Their  military  difeipline  was  extremely  im- 
perfefl.  They  reckoned  on  their  co  rage  and 
numbers,  and  abandoned  every,  other  advan¬ 
tage  to  their  enemies.  They  were  ignorant  of- 
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the  art  of  befieging,  though  war  was  their  pre¬ 
dominant  paffion  ;  and,  either  from  attachment 
to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  or  through  contempt  of 
thofe  of  other  nations,  it  does  not  appear,  not- 
withftanding  their  frequent  ufe  of  arms,  that 
they  acquired  any  greater  degree  of  expertnefs  in 
defence.  They  were  dreadful  in  the  attack, 
and  hill  more  in  invafion,  in  which  fuch  was  the 
reputation  they  had  acquired,  that  all  thofe 
whom  the  Romans  ufually  difpenfed  with  bearing 
arms  thro ughout  the  empire — priefts,  invalids, 
and  the  aged — were  no  longer  Iheltered  by  this 
privilege  when  they  were  threatened  with  an 
irruption  of  the  Gauls.  They  had  war-fongs 
which  they  taught  their  children,  and  by  which 
they  infpired  them  with  the  love  of  arms  from 
their  earlieft  childhood. 

Their  language,  which  is  the  ancient  Celtic, 
ftill  exifts  in  North  Wales,  Lower  Brittany, 
Ireland,  the  ides  of  Anglefey  and  Man,  and  in 
Bifcay.  It  appears  rough  to  Grangers,  but  is 
faid  to  be  concife  and  energetic.  That  any 
traces  of  it  fhould  remain  is  furprizing,  confider- 
insr  the  efforts  made  by  the  Romans  for  its 
deftruction,  and  for  fubilituting  their  own  in 
its  room,  with  intent  to  deftrov  the  antipathy 
which  the  druids  nourifhed  againft  them,  as  well 
as  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  bloody  facrifices  that 
gave  fo  much  power  tothefe  prieffs.  With  this 
view  tire  conquerors  eftablilhed  fchools  in  the 
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towns  of  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Touloufe,Narbonne, 
and  Marfeilles,  which  they  rendered  fo  flourifh- 
ing,  that,  if  the  number  be  not  exaggerated,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  reckoned  forty 
thoufand  ftudents  at  Autun.  The  Gauls  wrote 
very  late,  and  very  little,  and  the  particular 
chara&er'  they  ufed  is  unknown.  When  they 
became  accuftomed  to  their  conquerors,  they 
adopted  the  Greek  and  Roman  chara&ers  in 
writing  their  own  language. 

By  infcriptions  difcovered  at  Paris,  it  is  proved 
that  the  Gauls  had  commercial  focieties ;  confe- 
quently  that  commerce  was  largely  carried  on 
amongft  them.  Their  favourite  employment, 
and  particularly  th’at  of  their  princes  and  great 
men,  was  the  chace.  The  hunters  every  year 
celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Diana,  accom¬ 
panied  with  offerings  and  feafis.  The  honour 
attached  by  them  to  the  purfuit  of  this  exercife, 
made  them  look  on  agriculture,  and  thofe  who 
were  obliged  to  follow  it,  with  contempt.  The 
clafs  of  hunters  was  the  clafs  of  warriors  ;  hence 
they  were  early  accuftomed  to  the  race,  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback  ;  to  throwing  the  javelin,  and  to 
a  hard  and  frugal  courfe  of  life  when  neceffary. 
The  young  people  were  obliged  to  wear  girdles 
of  a  ftated  length,  and  they  were  liable  to  a 
fine  if  they  increafed  in  fize  fo  as  to  have  it 
enlarged.  Their  attachment  to  the  chace  brought 
on  a  difguft  to  all  other  exercifes  ;  a  proud  in- 
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dolence  and  ferocity  ;  and  the  love  of  fe Rivals 
and  good  cheer.  The  tables  of  the  Gauls  were 
fupplied  writh  inebriating  liqucrs  as  well  as 
meats,  and  their  repaffs  confequently  rarely  con¬ 
cluded  without  quarrels  and  bloodflted. 

Their  hofpitality  is  much  praifed,  and  each 
Rrove  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  a  ftranger, 
whofe  murder  was  more  feverely  punifhed  than 
that  of  a  native.  Excepting  in  their  wars,  they 
were  humane  and  compaflionate,  and  fo  faithful 
that  the  Roman  emperors  had  always  a  guard  of 
Gauls.  Their  clothing  was  fuited  to  a  military 
life,  eafy  to  refume  and  put  off,  and  confided  of  a 
clofe  veR  and  drawers.  They  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  adorned  themfelves  with  collars, 
bracelets  of  gold  or  copper  according  to  their 
ranks,  which  they  wore  at  the  wriRs  and  above 
their  elbows.  The  druidical  habit  was  white 
and  long  ;  that  of  the  women  is  not  known. 
They  did  notallow  of  polygamy  and  this  nation, 
fince  become  fo  indulgent  to  their  females,  then 
affumed  over  them  the  right  of  life  and  death. 

If  we  judge  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  their  women 
by  their  emigrations,  it  appears  wonderful.  Over 
Italy  alone  Gaul  poured  forth  fuch  fuccefllve 
ftreams  of  warriors  as  almoR  wholly  overflowed 
it.  The  torrents  burfling  from  this  vafl  refervoir 
ravaged  manv'c  mntries  ofAfia,  and  leffer  Rreams, 
though  fill  conflderable,  fpread  into  Spain  and 
■even  Africa.  As  from  the  depth  of  mud  re- 
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maining  On  lands  which  have  been  overflowed 
we  may  judge  what  were  the  mafs  of  waters 
that  depofited  it,  the  immenfe  population  of  the 
Gauls  may  be  calculated  by  the  colonies  they 
planted,  and  the  almofl;  incredible  number  of 
men  of  which  their  armies  confided. 

Their  firft  emigration  was  in  A.M.  237^,  under 
Bellovefus  ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc 
and  Dauphiny  formed  eftablifhments  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Thofe 
who  dwelt  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire 
were  led  by  Elitonis  into  the  territory  of  Man¬ 
tua,  Carniola,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  The 
borders  of  the  Po,  and  the  countries  of  Na¬ 
varre,  Placentia,  Ravenna,  and  Bologna,  wrere 
filled  by  the  Lingones,  and  their  neighbours 
whom  they  had  aflociated  to  them  by  con- 
queft.  In  2614,  Brennus,  at  the  head  of  the 
Senones,  feized  on  Rome.  Italy. was  afterwards 
obliged  to  form  a  league  againft  the  invafion  of 
the  Geefatae,  of  whofe  fituationwe  are  ignorant; 
which  league  produced  an  army  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fighting  men.  The  Romans  en¬ 
countered  the  Gauls  in  the  armies  of  Hannibal. 
Another  Brennus,  conjointly  with  Belgius  and 
Cerethrius,  led  thoufands  of  Gauls  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  Thrace,  Dalmatia,  and  even  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis  and  Greece, 
who  fought  and  perilhed  there,  or  became 
mingled  witn  the  inhabitants.  Their  numbers 
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in  one  fpot  was  fufficiently  great  to  introduce 
their  name  in  a  foreign  hand  ;  and  they  became 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Gallo  Greeks. 

The  firft  Oep  taken  by  the  Romans  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Gauls  was  the  forming  a  road,  by 
which  their  armies  could,  in  cafe  of  neceflity, 
proceed  with  rapidity  and  eafe.  This  work 
was  efleemed  of  fuch  importance,  that  Marius 
who  began,  and  Scaurus  who  ended  it,  received 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  This  precaution  did 
not  prevent  the  Romans  from  fuffering  feve- 
ral  bloody  defeats  in  Gaul.  Thofe  under  Ca> 
pio  and  Manlius  are  remarkable  from  this 
circumflance  :  After  the  victory,  the  Garris, 
who  had  vowed  to  give  all  the  fpoil  to  their 
gods,  put  to  death  all  their  prifoners,  drowned 
their  horfes,  and  threw  the  gold  and  fiver  into 
the  Rhine,  though  it  properly  belonged  to 
them,  fince  it  had  been  taken  by  Crepio  from 
Touloufe,  where  it  had  been  depofited,  as  in  a 
fanftuary,  by  the  Gauls.  it  belonged  to  the 
whole  confederation,  and  conlifted  ot  at  leaf:  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  as 
much  fiver. 

The  Oaves  who  revolted  and  made  Rome 
tremble  under  Sparta cus  were  chiefly  Gauls. 
The  ancient  prejudice,  by  which  they  attached 
an  idea  of  dishonour  to  a  return  into  their  coun¬ 
try  as  (laves  which  they  had  left  as  warriors,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  following  the  advice  of  their 
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leader,  who  wifhed  to  lead  them  back  to  it. 
Forty  thousand  Gauls  perifhed  with  Spartacus, 
and  their  death  became  the  prelude  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  and  repeated  carnage  made  in  Gaul  by  CaTar. 
We  (hall  haftily  fketch  thefe  fources  of  horror,  on 
which  the  conquerors  build  their  pride.  Caefar 
defeated,  near  Mount  Jura,  Orgetorix,  took  his 
wife  and  family,  and  killed  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  men.  On  the  borders  of  the  Seine 
he  vanquifhed  Arioviftus:  on  that  of  the  Rhine, 
Galba  king  of  Soiffons.  He  firft  left  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  wives,  with  an  immenfe  booty, 
which  was  purchafed  with  great  bloodfhed,  in 
the  hands  of  Caefar.  Of  the  army  of  the  fecond, 
if  hifiorians  may  be  relied  on,  fuch  numbers 
fell,  that  their  dead  bodies  ferved  as  a  bridge  for 
their  flying  brethren.  Thofe  of  Vermandois  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  and  were  likewife  cut  off.  A 
number  of  fmall  republics  buffered  the  fame 
fate,  whofe  diviflons  aflifted  the  conquefls  of  the 
Roman  general.  He  united  gentlenefs  and  ex¬ 
hortations  to  feveritv;  and  is  faid  to  have  often 
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given  the  terrible  example  of  cutting  off  the 
right  hand  of  the  prifoners  of  thofe  nations  whofe 
revolt  he  apprehended. 

By  thefe  atrocious  means  Gaul  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province  ;  fubjeffed,  as  its  deputies  com¬ 
plained,  to  the  axe,  and  deprived  of  its  cuftoms 
and  laws.  Thefe  cruelties  juftify  their  dread  of 
flavery,  and  their  efforts  againft  the  Romans  for 
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the  preservation  of  their  liberty.  They  emerged 
frdm  time  to  time  from  this  date  of  abafement. 
Some  warriors  appeared,  who  releafed  them 
from  oppreffion,  or  led  them  to  conqued.  But 
exhauded,  alike  by  fuccefs  as  misfortune,  Gaul 
was  prepared  to  be  an  eafy  prey  to  the  invafion 
of  the  Franks. 

Germans. 

Germany,  The  aefcription  of  Gaul  will,  in  fome  degree* 
SeaTThe'116  fupply  that  of  Germany,  as  the  latter  was, 
Rhineland6  like  it,  didributed  into  fmall  kingdoms  or  repub- 
Sn5an  lies  ;  fometimes  forming  under  one  leader  a  for¬ 
midable  power:  the  fame  temperature  of  the 
air,  inimical  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil  from  its 
numerous  forefls,  marfnes,  and  lakes  :  the  fame 
origin  deduced  from  the  Celts,  descendants  of 
Gomer  fon  of  Japhet:  the  fame  religion  and 
manners.  Thofe  of  the  Germans,  only  lefs  Soft¬ 
ened,  prefent  a  pifture  of  dill  greater  ferocity 
and  barbarity  of  manners,  joined  to  nobler  vir¬ 
tues,  more  unalloyed  by  any  difgraceful  mix¬ 
ture.  The  names,  and  nearly  the  Situation  of 
thefe  different  nations  are  known  with  tolerable 
exactnefs.  Nor  is  it  didicult  to  conjeGure  the 
motives  which  carried  them  into  Gaul,  which 
were  no  doubt  the  fame  as  thofe  of  that  nation 
on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  and  originated  in 
the  Search  after  a  more  favourable  climate.  They 
became  powerful  there  ■,  and  Ariovidus,  who 
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oppofed  Csefar  almod  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  was 
a  German  leader. 

The  fored  of  Hercynia,  the  longed  in  Europe, 
was  fixty  days’  journey  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth.  Some  remains  of  it  dill  exid  under 
the  name  of  the  Black  Fored:  under  the  deep 
lhades  of  its  inmoft  receffes  the  human  viftims 
were  facrificed  ;  the  trees  ftained  with  blood, 
and  fpreading  round  their  dark  fhadows.  The 
red  and  moidened  earth,  coveted  with  fcattered 
bones,  rendered  them  feenes  into  which  even 
the  prieds  themfelves  entered  not  without  pale- 
nefs  of  terror,  dreading  to  meet  there  the  cruel 
god  which  their  own  imaginations  had  formed, 
and  whofe  glance  alone  was  death  to  thofe  whom 
he  thought  deferving  his  anger.  The  miniders 
of  this  bloody  worfhip  were,  as  in  Gaul,  the 
druids  and  druideffes.  The  latter  were  the 
real  oracles  of  the  nation,  who  prefided  in  all 
their  councils,  and  without  whom  no  important 
fteps  were  taken  either  in  peace  or  war.  Be- 
fides  wifdom  and  maturity  of  judgment,  the 
Germans  attributed  to  thefe  females  the  gift  of 
prophefy.  This  refpeft  for  them  is  fuppofed  to 
have  originated  in  their  having  rendered  them¬ 
felves  ufeful  by  the  knowledge  they  had  acquir¬ 
ed  of  the  virtues  of  plants :  of  thefe  they  com- 
pofed  internal  remedies,  or  external  applica¬ 
tions,  which  they  applied  with  fuccefs.  It  may¬ 
be  remarked,  that  a  talent  for  medicine,  even 
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when  imaginary,  has  often  been  a  means  of  pro¬ 
pagating  other  dogmas 

General  affemblies  were  -annually  held,  at 
which  every  one  was  obliged  to  attend  ;  and  to 
which  thofe  who  arrived  laft  were  killed.  The 
kings,  where  there  were  any,  lived  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  own  domains :  the  majefty  of  the 
throne  w?,s  fupported  by  voluntary  donations 
and  fines  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  very  produc¬ 
tive,  as  even  murder  was  valued,  and  had  its 
price.  To  the  difgrace  of  the  Germans,  a  lefs 
fine  was  inftifited  for  the  killing  a  woman  than 
a  man.  Women  were  conftrained  to  perform 
all  domeftic  offices ;  and  when  they  travelled, 
befide  carrying  their  children,  they  were  laden 
with  their  houfehold  utenfils,  whilft  the  men, 
bearing  nothing  but  their  arms,  condefcended 
not  to  give  them  the  lead  afliftance.  The  fame 
inattention  (till  prevails  with  regard  to  them  in 
that  part  of  Germany  where  vaffalage  yet  fub- 
li ids ;  and  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the 
women  make  no  complaint  of  their  ufage.  They 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  conjugal 
fidelity,  nor  do  the  men  in  any  way  cede  this 
honour  to  them.  Love  was  later  and  lefs  for¬ 
cibly  felt  in  this  country,  where  the  fogs’ weaken 
the  effefit  of  the  folar  rays.  The  two  fexes  lived 
together  indifcriminately  in  their  families  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Accuftomed  to  go  un¬ 
clothed  from  infancy,  they  were  little  fcrupulous 
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on  this  head ;  and  the  very  cuftom  prevented 
any  attention  from  being  paid  to  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Germans  had  neither  town  nor  fortrefs; 
looking  upon  ramparts  as  the  refource  of  cow¬ 
ardice.  Their  entrenchments  were  formed  by 
their  chariots  and  baggage,  with  the  defence  of 
which  the  women  were  charged.  Every  proof 
of  courage  which  we  have  cited  of  the  women 
of  Gaul  may  be  applied  to  the  Germans.  Their 
warriors,  trufting  to  valour  only,  made  ufe  nei¬ 
ther  of  tricks,  ftratagems,  or  machines.  They 
went  to  fight  finging  fongs  they  had  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  ;  from  which  period  a  re- 
fpeft  for  arms  were  inftilled  into  them.  The 
day  they  were  firft  put  into  their  hands  was  a 
holiday,  the  rememberance  of  which  was  ne¬ 
ver  effaced  from  their  minds.  Their  fword  was 
their  faithful  companion  by  day  and  night,  which 
they  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  and  by  which 
they  fwore.  A  fword  and  pike  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  camp  ;  and  a  German  never 
paffed  before  thefe  auguft  infignia  of  valour  with¬ 
out  a  gefture  indicating  refpeft  to  them. 

The  laws  cannot  be  expefted  to  have  been 
very  powerful  amongft  a  people  where  the  right 
of  duelling  held  a  ftill  fuperior  rank.  Cuftom 
and  their  natural  probity  rendered  the  Germans 
juft  to  each  other,  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  ex- 
aft  obfervers  of  their  vVords,  and  faithful  in  what 
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little  trade  they  were  engaged  in.  They  long 
retained  the  habit  of  bartering  only,  as  they  were 
with  difficulty  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  coin  ; 
the  Roman  merchants  having  abufed  their  fim- 
plicity,  by  giving  them  falfe  money  of  iron,  fil- 
vered  over,  inftead  of  pure  filver.  They  had  no 
extraordinary  production  excepting  amber,  a 
kind  of  balfamic  gum,  which  the  fea  threw,  and 
ftill  throws,  upon  their  coafts,  though  in  much 
lefs  abundance  than  formerly. 

If  military  and  ruftic  fongs,  accompanied  by 
noify  and  difcordant  inftruments,  may  be  called 
muflc,  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  that  art  ;  and  if 
the  pradtice  of  a  few  receipts  may  be  called  the 
knowledge  of  medicine,  they  were  not  ignorant 
of  that ;  but  wholly  fo  of  the  flructure  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  folids  and  fluids  of  which  it 
Is  compofed.  They  knew  no  games  but  fuch  as 
conflfted  in  exercife— jumping,  running,  fwim- 
ming,  riding,  bending  the  bow7,  catting  the 
ffing,  and  lancing  the  javelin.  Yet  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  dice,  on  which  they  fometimes 
flaked  all  they  poffeffed,  even  their  liberty. 

Eefore  weaving  was  introduced,  the  tkins  of 
beafts  were  in  ufe  as  clothing  ;  to  the  heads  of 
thefe,  with  which  the  warriors  adorned  theirown, 
they  added  the  horns,  teeth,  or  any  other  accom¬ 
paniment  which  they  thought  rendered  them 
more  terrible.  The  women  were,  no  doubt,  firft 
difgufted  with  thefe  hideous  additions.  In  their- 
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rich  foil,  hemp  eafily  profpered,  and  from  it 
the  German  women  drew  that  thread  of  which 
they  made  the  cloth  of  their  firft  drefles :  they 
were  tall  and-  well  made,  and  of  a  lively  com-? 
plexion  for  thofe  who  have  fair  hair,  which  was 
the  national  colour.  The  blue  eyes  of  the  wo¬ 
men  were  buffered  negligently  to  wander  or  to 
languhh,  whilft  the  men  endeavoured  to  exprefs 
threats  and  obduratenefs  by  theirs. 

The  national  ferocity  was  obfervable  in  their 
funerals.  They,  like  the  Gauls,  petitioned  the 
old,  infirm,  and  ufelefs,  to  die,  or  fuffer  themfeives 
to  be  killed  ;  and  when  they  yielded  not  with  a 
good  grace,  obliged  them  to  comply  by  force. 
The  only  difference  on  fuch  occafions  confided 
in  the  fliouts  of  joy  uttered  during  the  funeral 
feftivals  of  thofe  who  buffered  willingly,  whofe 
courage  they  thus  celebrated,  whilft  over  the 
involuntary  viftim  they  feafted  in  filence.  The 
arms,  ufually  the  favourite  horfe,  and  fometimes 
even  the  flaves  of  the  dead,  were  burnt  or  buried 
with  them; — a  dreadful  cuftom!  which  yet  indi¬ 
cates  their  belief  of  another  life  into  which  thefe 
unfortunate  wretches  were  fent  ft  ill  to  ferve 
their  matter.  Every  ceremony  was  accompanied 
with  a  feaff  ;  not  only  funerals,  but  marriages, 
births,  alliances,  return  to  their  country,  con¬ 
gratulations,  every  thing  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  German  of  eating.  They  had  fermented 
liquors  to  which  they  were  much  attached, 
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though  they  were  long  ignorant  of  wine.  The 
emperor  Probus  brought  the  vine  into  their 
country,  which  he  planted  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle.  Had  the  vice  of  drunken- 
nefs,  with  which  the  Germans  are  reproached, 
been  introduced  by  it,  his  prefent  had  been  a  bad 
one  :  but  they  were  before  accuftomed  to  be 
intoxicated,  though  by  a  lefs  agreeable  medium. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fanguinary  annals  of  the 
Romans  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  political 
exiftence  of  the  Germans.  It  is  from  them  in 
the  courfe  of  their  wars  that  we  have  learnt  what 
was  the  government  of  that  people,  and  are  en¬ 
abled  to  form  an  idea  of  their  manners  and  mode 
of  fighting.  From  their  accounts  we  learn,  that 
if  their  want  of  difcipline  did  not  fecure  them 
victory,  yet  their  courage  was  unconquerable, 
and  valour  even  fometimes  bore  the  prize  from 
difcipline.  The  Cimbri,  a  German  people,  beat 
four  confuls  fucceffively.  IfT.iftorians  are  to  be 
believed,  in  the  battles  gained  by  the  Romans 
they  loft  very  few  fokiiers,  whilft  whole  nations 
of  Germans  were  deftroyed.  They,  however, 
allow  them  to  have  defended  themfelves  with 
much  courage,  and  their  women  fought  with 
the  utmoft  defperation  :  even  their  dogs,  trained 
to  feize  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  appropriate 
the  baggage  of  their  mafters,  caufed  no  fmall 
inconvenience  to  their  conquerors.  It  remains 
to  fay,  that  under  the  names  of  Franks,  Alle- 
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manni,  Gepidas,  Burgundians,  and  others,  the 
Germans  in  the  end  took  a  fevere  revenge  for 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  Romans  amongft 
them.  The  Britons,  to  whom  the  next  article  is 
dedicated,  enjoyed  not  the  fame  advantage. 

r  ,  * 

Britons. 

Great  Britain,  which  comprehends  England  The mand of 
and  Scotland,  was  alfo  named  Albion,  either  rain,  between 
from  the  whitenefs  of  its  cliffs  or  its  inhabitants:  many,  and 
its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle  ;  its  feas, IlJand' 
which  are  ftormy,  abound  in  fifli.  It  was  once 
covered  with  woods,  which  have  made  way  for 
fields  fufhciently  fertile  to  boaft  the  abundance  of 
corn  they  produce.  Marie  was  known  and  ufed 
amongft  them.  An  opinion  by  the  inhabitants 
obtains  that  this  ifland  was  formerly  joined  by  a 
neck  of  land  to  the  continent  of  Gaul,  which  a 
tempeft  or  earthquake  deftroyed.  The  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul,  the 
eaft  by  the  Pi£fs  coming  from  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many.  We  are  ignorant  whether  the  Britons, 
who  inhabited  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  were  a 
mixture  of  thofe  two  people,  who  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  to  each  other,  aborigines,  or  the  offspring 
of  colonies  from  other  places. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfafhory 
concerning  their  hiftory  before  the  time -of 
Caefar  ;  what  he  relates  of  them  here  follows. 

Their  country  is  well  ftored  with  men  and  cattle; 
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they  have  only  fcattered  huts  ;  and  their  money 
is  of  iron  or  leather.  What  they  call  towns  and 
forts  are  fpots  defended  with  felled  wood  and  a 
ditch.  Thev,  like  the  Gauls,  have  monarchies, 
republics,  and  general  affemblies— in  fhort,  a 
fimilar  government.  T  hey  advance  intrepidly 
to  fight,  and  are  extremely  fober.  Their  ufual 
food  is  milk  and  game  ;  in  times  of  want  they 
'  make  a  kind  of  aliment  of  the  barks  and  roots 
of  trees.  They  alfo  cover  themfelves  wuth  the 
fkins  of  beafts,  but  when  they  have  none  can  go 
without  5  it  is  neither  painful  nor  difagreeable  to 
them  to  be  naked.  A  commerce  was  kept  up 
wuth  them — that  is,  their  commodities,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  their  tin,  was  fought  .by  other  nations : 
but  they  were  long  without  thinking  to  make 
any  ufe  of  their  feas  as  a  fource  of  riches. 
tc  Their  ignorance  in  this  refpedl,”  fays  a  Roman 
author,  “  is  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from 
“  the  continent.” — He  adds,  “  they  are  fimple 
“  and  upright  in  their  tranfaciions,  and  ignorant 
“  of  the  deceitful  fubtilties  of  our  countrymen.” 
Their  religion  was  identically7  that  of  the  Gauls  : 
they  had  their  druids,  druideffes,  and  human  vic¬ 
tims.  The  manners  of  the  two  nations  very  nearly 
refembled  each  other.  But  if  the  women  amongft 
the  Gauls  paffed  the  night  in  their  hovels  without 
any  covering  whatever,  furrounded  with  their  re¬ 
latives,  cuftom  allowred  ftill  more  to  females  of 
Britain.  “  Wherewith,”  faid  they  to  the  era- 
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prefs  Julia,  c:have  you  to  repvoach  us?  we  only, 
ct  with  chofen  companions,  allow  that  in  the 
<c  fight  of  the  whole  world  which  the  Roman 
«  ladies  permit  themfelves  in  fecret  with  their 
^  freedmen  or  flaves.” 

Caefar’s  vanity  in  recounting  his  victories  has 
at  lead  afforded  us  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  names  of  feveral  Britilh  divilions  and  tneir 
refpeclive  poftions.  He  does  not  conceal  to 
what  dangers  the  valour  of  this  people  expofed 
him,  and  avows,  that  without  their  inteftine 
difcords  and  mifunderftandings  he' had  in  vain 
endeavoured  at  their  fubjebtion  :  it  was  by 
thefe  rather  than  by  their  arms  that  the  Roman 
o-enerals  his  fucceffurs  fucceeded  againfl  them. 
They  were  even  compelled,  not  to  rifle  their 
firft  fuccefs,  to  fop  in  their  vibtories  to  defend 
themfelves  by  walls  and  ramparts,  of  many  miles 
extent,  againft  the  irruptions  which  threatened 
their  conquefls.  It  was  thus  the  emperors 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
acted.  Severus  feparated  England  from  Scotland 
by  a  wall  guarded  with  towers  and  ditches. 
The  Romans  alfo  divided-  the  whole  ifland  by 
their  roads ;  to  fucceed  in  which,  it  was  neceffary 
to  level  mountains,  cut  down  forefts,  pierce 
through  rocks,  and  drain  marfhes.  This  the 
Romans  performed,  lets  for  the  utilit)  or  the 
inhabitants,  than  to  fecure  the  facility  of  tranf- 
porting  their  own  troops  in  hafte  ;  and  to  be 
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always  in  readinefs  againft  a  people,  broken  and 
proflrate  indeed,  but  never  fubdued. 

Caefar  mentions  as  the  pretence  of  his  war  on 
the  Britons  the  fuccours  they  had  afforded  the 
Gauls  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  real 
motive  of  it  arofe  from  ambition,  the  love  of 
glory,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  in  a  new  region. 
He  amazed  the  inhabitants  by  the  appearance 
of  his  veffels,  whofe  form  was  new  to  them,  as 
well  as  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  He 
beat  them,  forced  them  to  fly,  and  left  a  camp 
of  one  legion  to  overawe  them,  whilft  he  returned 
to  Gaul.  But  he  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  they 
attacked  his  legion.  The  Roman  general  re¬ 
turning  to  aflift  his  foldiers,  conquered  once 
more,  and  fecured  his  victory  by  treaties.  Au- 
guftus  made  ufe  of  the  divifions  Casfar  had  raifed 
in  Britain  to  maintain  there  the  power  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  neglected  this  conqueft.  Ca¬ 
ligula  {hewed  a  great  defire  to  difplay  the  Ro¬ 
man  eagle  in  this  ifland,  but  he  only  fhewed 
it  at  a  diftance.  This  madman,  knowing  that 
he  was  expedted  in  firm  order  by  the  Britons  on 
their  fhores,  drew  his  army  out  on  the  Belgic 
coaft,  and  ordering  the  charge  to  be  founded, 
all  the  foldiers,  according  to  the  orders  they 
bad  received,  running  forward,  picked  up  the 
cockle-fliells  from  the  fands,  with  which,  as  a 
valuable  booty,  they  filled  their  helmets.  The 
emperor  made  known  this  grand  expedition  to 
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the  fenate,  and  demanded  for  it  a  triumph, 
which  they  dared  not  refufe  him. 

The  emperor  Claudius,  by  means  of  a  civil 
war  which  he  fomented,  conquered  a  fmall  part 
of  Britain,  for  which  he  triumphed  at  Rome, 
and  received  the  addition  Britannicus.  Titus 
and  Vefpafian,  continuing  to  conquer,  made  pri- 
foners  their  kings  and  queens.  Agricola  reduced 
the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  both  he,  Severus,  and  thofe  generals 
who  fucceeded  them,  defended  themfelves  by 
ramparts  againft  the  eaftern  part  inhabited  by  the 
Pi£ts.  The  unfortunate  Britons  found  a  relief  in 
having  the  Roman  legions  to  oppofe  to  the  incur- 
fionsofthefebarbarians.  They  wereconftantlyefta- 
blifhed  in  the  centre  of  Britain  ;  and  from  thence 
appeared  Conftantine,  who  afterwards  became 
emperor.  The  difafters  of  the  empire  caufed  the 
recalling  of  thofe  legions,  which  melted  away 
for  want  of  new  fupplies.  The  Britons,  when 
left  to  themfelves,  fuffered  miferies  which  they 
thus  pathetically  defcribe  in  a  letter  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  conful,  which  was  fuperfcribed—  The  tears 
of  the  Britons  to  the  conful  Aetius :  {C  The  bar- 
“  barians,”  fay  they,  “  drive  us  to  the  ocean, 
tc  the  ocean  again  drives  us  back  on  the  bar- 
“  barians  :  thus  of  two  kinds  of  death  con- 
“  tinually  before  our  eyes  we  are  compelled  to 
“  choofe  one  or  the  other — to  be  covered  with 
sc  the  waves,  or  to  be  killed  by  our  enemies.” 
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They  were  at  that  time  governed  by  kings 
only.  The  hiftorian  Gildas,  who  abounds  in 
complaint  and  mifery,  fays,  that  the  Britains 
placed  on  their  throne  none  but  thofe  who  were 
renowned  for  cruelty  3  that  thofe  who  confer¬ 
red  on  them  the  fovereign  power  put  them  af¬ 
terwards  to  death,  lefs  for  their  crimes,  than  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  railing  a  ftill  worfe  man 
to  their  place  3  that  they  efteemed  as  cowards 
fuch  of  their  princes  as  appeared  more  humane 
than  the  reft,  and  accordingly  loaded  them  with 
infult.  In  fuch  monarchs  are  expected  at  leaft 
fome  qualities  ufeful  to  their  people,  which 
may  make  amends  for  their  barbarity 3  and  it 
would  be  fuppofed  that  they  at  leaft  defended 
them  againft  the  Pifts  and  Scots,  their  enemies  3 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fullered  thefe  barba¬ 
rians  to  ravage  their  country  with  lire  and  fword. 
The  wretched  Britons  fought  fhelter  in  vain  in 
their  forefts  and  caves,  where  they  found  no  fe- 
curity  from  the  de'vaftations  of  their  enemies.  A 
great  part  palfed  over  into  Armorica,  a  divifion 
of  Gaul,  the  prefent  Bretagne.  Defpair  gave 
ftrength  to  thofe  who  remained,  and  furioufly 
darting  on  their  enemies,  their  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  fuccefs  3  but  a  dreadful  famine 
enfuing,  completed  their  wretehednefs.  In  thefe 
mifenes,  the  chriftian  hiftorian  Gildas  fees  the 
hand  of  God  on  the  Britons,  diftrefling  or  reliev¬ 
ing  them  in  proportion  as  their  crimes,  and 
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particularly  thofe  of  the  clergy,  called  down 
his  vengeance,  or  their  repentance  excited  his 
pity. 

Vortigern,  the  only  one  of  their  kings  who  isA-D-45> 
named  as  at  once  indolent  and  weak,  avaricious 
and  cruel,  aroufed  by  the  clamours  of  his 
people,  called  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
heps  to  be  taken  in  this  extremity.  Thinking 
t-hemfelves  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  war 
alone,  the  refolution  was  then  taken  of  calling 
in  foreigners  to  their  aid.  Their  choice  fell  on 
the  Saxons,  a  people  of  Germany,  originating 
in  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus  (now  Jutland); — and 
who  from  thence  paffed  to  a  fpot  near  Denmark, 
called  Angel ;  from  whence  is  formed  the  name 
Anglia ; — and  who  are  at  this  time  fettled  on  the 
Shores  of  Zealand.  They  were  known  to  the  Bri¬ 
tons  by  their  piracies:  and  this  nation, degenerate 
in  fenfe  as  well  as  courage,  imagining  they 
fhould  find  defenders  in  thefe  pillagers,  received 
them  into  the  heart  of  their  cultivated  fields  and 
country,  abounding  in  men  and  cattle.  The 
Saxons  at  fir  ft  arrived  to  the  number  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  only,  and  conduced  themfelves  bravely 
againft  the  common  enemy:  but  it  was  foon  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  fuccefs  would  be  more  decifive 
if  their  numbers  were  greater ;  and  they  pro- 
mifed  to  fend  for  a  reinforcement. 

Hengift,  their  leader.  Sent  for  a  Second  and  a 
third  addition.  He  afked  for  himfelf  only  as 
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much  land  as  a  bull’s  hide  would  cover.  So 
fmall  a  gift  could  not  be  refufed ;  and  the  Saxon, 
as  Dido  had  formerly  done-  in  Africa,  cutting 
into  thin  flips,  furrounaed  with  it  a  fpace  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  eredlion  of  a  formidable  fortrefs. 
With  the  third  colony  of  Saxons  his  daughter 
Rowena  arrived,  whofe  charms  fafcinating  the 
eyes  of  Vortigern,  contributed  to  fhut  them  on 
the  many  mailers  he  was  giving  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  to  the 
chains  he  prepared  for  his  people  by  taking  a 
ftranger  fo  attended  for  his  father-in-law.  The 
nation  partook  not  of  his  blindnefs.  Thehufband 
of  Rowena,  probably  too  conceding  to  his  new 
father,  was  depofed,  and  bis  fon  Vortimer  put 
in  his  place  :  he  reigned  only  fix  years  ;  and  Vor¬ 
tigern,  after  his  death,  re-afcended  the  throne. 
In  this  period,  Hengilt  had  fettled  in  Kent,  and 
formed  there  the  firll  Saxon  kingdom. 

During  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  continu¬ 
ed  war  again!!  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  Hill 
Ifrengthened  by  additions  from  Germany,  in- 
creafed  fo  much  as  to  form  themfelves  into  feven 
kingdoms,  fince  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  In  proportion  to  their 
increafe  was  the  diminution  of  the  Britons,  a 
part  of  whom  were  added  to  the  Armoric  colony, 
whilft  another  part  taking  refuge  in  Wales 
divided  it  into  fix  portions,  each  of  which  they 
honoured  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  reft 
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mixed  with  their  conquerors,  not  as  allies  and 
equals,  but  rather  as  Haves,  whom  thefe  imperi¬ 
ous  mafters  treated  with  the  utmoft  harfhnefs. 

If  the  pidlure  drawn  of  their  manners  by 
Gildas  be  true,  the  Britons  deferved  their  fate. 

Their  kings,”  fays  he,  “  are  tyrants  in  the 
<c  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  They  take  wives,  yet 
“  maintain  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  moll; 
“  abandoned  women.  Their  oaths  are  no  better 
“  tljan  perjuries.  They  undertake  no  wars  but 
<c  what  are  unjuft,  and  if  obliged  to  punilh 
“  robbers,  yet  keep  the  moft  notorious  in  their 
“  court,  and  feat  them  at  their  table.  The 
cc  judges  whom  they  choofe  are  feared  only  by 
4C  the  innocent.”  This  hiftorian  then  proceeds 
to  commemorate  each  king  by  the  vice  particular 
to  him,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  thofe  he  pof- 
feffed  in  common  with  the  reft.  Conftantine  the 
adulterer,  who  was  alfo  the  aflaftin  of  the  next 
heirs  to  the  throne  in  the  arms  of  their  mother; 
Aurelius  Conanus,  equally  unchafte  and  more 
cruel;  Vortipore,  a  bad  fon,  a  tyrant  to  his 
people,  with  the  accumulated  crime  of  the 
fedu&ion  of  his  own  daughter ;  Cuniglafus, 
adding  to  the  crime  of  adultery  that  of  breaking 
the  vows  of  religious  chaftity  made  by  the 
affociate  of  his  crime. 

Maglocunus,  of  uncommon  fize,  a  good 
warrior,  prodigal  to  excefs,  ufurping  the  throne 
:and  then  moved  by  remorfe,  repenting  in  a 
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monaftery,  tired  with  penance,  returning  to  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  as  unfaithful  as  to  his 
vows  of  contrition.  He  left  the  penitentiary  dif- 
cipline  for  the  poniard  of  the  affaffm,  by  which  he 
got  rid  of  his  wife  and  feized  that  of  his- nephew  ; 
who,  worthy  of  fuch  a  lover,  had  alfo  made  away 
with  her  hufband. 

Gildas,  who  knows  not  how  to  do  any  thing 
but  complain,  bufy  in  relating  thefe  truly  de¬ 
plorable  crimes,  has  neglefled  to  record  the 
virtues  of  thofe  good  princes  who,  according  to 
the  ufual  order  of  things,  mull  have  been  mixed 
with  the  bad.  He  allows  there  were  fome 
good  bifhops  whilfb  he  related  the  irregularities 
of  fome  priefts — their  fimony,  their  bad  morals, 
pride,  and  avarice.  He  fhould  have  likewife 
made  known  fuch  whofe  eminent  virtues  in  that 
time  of  depravity  appeared  for  the  confolation  of 
the  church  of  Britain.  The  progrefs  of  chrif- 
tianity  amongft  the  Saxons  is  a  proof  of  the 
virtues  of  thofe  who  taught  it.  Thefe  people 
had  imported  from  Germany  the  polytheifm  of 
the  Cimbri  and  their  homicidal  worlhip.  They 
abandoned  by  degrees  thefe  wild  and  barbarous 
doctrines;  but  many  ages  paffed  before  the  Eng- 
lifh  church  ihone  forth  with  a  fplendour  by 
which  it  has  become  fo  celebrated. 

Leaving  this  ifland,  and  returning  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  we  ftiall  find  all  the  nations  which  con¬ 
tribute  d  to  thediffolution  of  the  Roman  empire 
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lofing  themfelves  bv  their  incorporation  with 
each  other ;  deftroyed  by  their  own  vi&ories,  or 
ftill  forviving  in  the  people  to  whom  they  have 
tranfmitted  their  names.  Appropriating  to  each 
of  thefe  their  particular  heads,  we  lhall  colle£t 
the  principal  facts  which  led  them  to  a  glorious 
rife  or  a  premature  deftruftion. 

Huns. 

The  hiftory  of  a  river  rolling  its  waters  majes¬ 
tically  from  its  fource,  and  after  dividing  itfelf 
becoming  again  united,  overflowing  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  as  it  pafles,  till,  immerfed  in  gulpbs,  it  rolls 
for  a  time  unknown  3  then  burfting  impetuoufly 
forth  in  one  mafs  or  in  many  ftreams  it  lofes  itfelf 
in  the  vaft,  ocean : — fuch  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
Huns,  Goths,  Vifigoths,  Vandals,  and  other 
northern  people,  which  we  fhall  now  fketch. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  no  fooner  known 
than  formidable,  till  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
gain  they  were  for  a  time  divided  again.  United 
by  the  common  neceflity  of  defence,  they  peopled 
uninhabited  lands,  and  laid  wafte  the  moft 
fiourifhing  countries.  In  their  intervals  of  quiet, 
when  a  calm  fucceeded  their  exhaufted  fury, 
they  were  forgotten.  Awakened  once  more  by 
the  found  of  the  trumpet,  their  ravages  were 
renewed,  till  mingling  in  the  ocean  of  nations 
they  became  confounded  with  them  and  forgot- 
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ten.  Such  were  the  Huns,  of  whom  we  fhall 
now  fpeak. 

If  we  wifh  to  know  the  origin  affigned  them 
by  the  hatred  and  refentment  their  horrid  cruel¬ 
ties  had  infpired,  we  may  find  it  in  the  words  of 
the  hiftorian  Jornandes.  “  A  Gothic  king  hav- 
<c  ing  entered  the  territory  of  the  Scythians,  dif- 
“  covered  amongfl  them  a  prodigious  number  of 
*e  female  forcerers.  To  remove  thofe  deteft- 
((  able  w’omen  to  a  diftance  from  his  army,  he 
£‘  drove  them  into  the  defert,  where  the  impure 
“  fpirits  inhabiting  thofe  folitary  regions  became 
££  enamoured  of  them  ;  and  from  this  intercourfe 
(e  originated  the  nation  of  the  Huns.”  Such 
is  the  fable  that  has  met  with  a  ferious  re¬ 
futation.  Jornandes,  in  our  opinion,  only  adopts 
this  mode  of  expreffing  that  the  Huns  were  fo 
execrable  a  people  that  they  could  only  be  the 
offspring  of  hell  itfelf. 

Hiftorians  deduce  them  from  the  Scythians, 
featedbehind  Mount  Caucafus.  They  divide  them 
into  two  bodies,  of  which  the  one,  under  the  title 
of  white  Huns,  having  removed  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Perfia,  and  fettled  in  its  delightful 
plains,  adopted  gentler  manners:  from  which, 
however,  the  following  cuftom  muft  be  except¬ 
ed.  Each  chief  amongft  them  chofe  a  fcore  of 
friends,  with  whom  he  divided  his  wealth,  and 
ihared  his  pleafures  during  his  life  -y  but  who 
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were  to  be  interred  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him 
at  his  death.  Thefe  white  Huns  were  in  other 
things  equitable  toward  each  other,  and  juft  to 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  did  not  attack,  but 
by  whom  they  would  not  be  attacked  with  impu¬ 
nity.  The  Perfians  more  than  once  had  reafon 
to  repent  having  exafperated  them.  The  race 
of  the  vidtors  and  the  vanquiflied  have  become 
confounded  in  their  mutual  approximation. 

The  other  divifion,  ftronger  and  more  nume¬ 
rous,  retained  thofe  habits  of  ferocity  to  which 
they  accuftomed  their  children  from  infancy,  bv 
flafhing  their  faces.  Some  reprelent  this  as  be¬ 
ing  done  to  render  them  hideous  and  terrible  ; 
others,  as  only  intended  to  accuftom  them  to 
luffer.  They  had  no  houfes,  not  even  hovels ; 
as  they  called  them  the  tombs  of  the  living'. 
They  paffed  their  whole  lives  on  horfeback,  in 
which  fituation  they  ate  and  flept :  and  it  was  a 
proverbial  expreffion,  that  a  Hun  knew  not  how 
to  walk.  The  Ikins  of  beads  fervecl  for  their 
clothing  :  and  their  women  were  no  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  themfelves,  either  with  refpedt  to  food 
or  attire.  A  vidtorious  chief  became  a  god  in 
their  eyes,  and  they  fulfilled  all  his  commands; 
but  when  conquered,  he  feemed  lefs  than  man, 
•and  was  maffacred  by  them.  Nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  of  their  religion,  which  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp  was  no  doubt  unreafonable  and  barbarous 
like  its  inhabitants. 
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Thefe  Huns,  i  {Tiling  from,  behind  Mount  Cau- 
cafus,  whofe  paffages  they  opened,  arrived  at 
length  at  the  lake  Macotis,  a  barrier  which  they 
confidered  as  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  term 
of  all  their  wanderings  ;  when,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  they  found  themfelves  agreeably  unde¬ 
ceived.  A  hind,  purfued  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Alans,  who  were  fettled  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
marih,  which  was  believed  to  be  impaffable,made 
its  way  over  on  the  fide  of  theHuns.  'I  hefe  follow¬ 
ing  thd  track  of  the  hind,  palled  it,'  and  difeovered 
the  beautiful  plains  watered  by  the  Tanais,  fo 
highly  preferable  to  their  miry  lands,  covered  with 
perpetual  and  almoft  impenetrable  fogs.  The  re¬ 
port  made  by  the  difeoverers  to  their  companions 
induced  them  alfo  to  venture  over.  They  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  driving  out  the  Alans,  fpread  from 
thence  over  the  empire.  Hiftorians  follow  their 
progrefs  as  the  Afiatics  and  Africans  do  thofe 
of  the  deitruflive  locufr.  Their  path  was  mark¬ 
ed  with  blood,  and  to  be  traced  by  univerfal  de¬ 
flation. 

The  Huns,  “  numerous,”  fays  the  hiltorian 
Ammianus,  “  as  the  fands  of  Lybia,  were  often 
“  oppofed  by  the  Goth,  Vandals,  and  other 
“  nations,  multiplied  as  the  [parks  of  ALtna."  The 
Roman  empire  was  their  field  of  battle.  Thefe 
mailers  -of  the  world,  under  the  name  of  pre- 
fents,  difguifed  the  tribute  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  to  thofe  uniicenfed  hordes,  whom  they 
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could  not  wholly  repel  from  their  frontiers. 
They  found  alfo  another  refource  againft  them, 
by  taking  confiderable  corps  from  amongft  them 
into  pay  in  their  own  armies ;  an  expedient 
which  proved  fatal  to  thofe  who  employed  if. 
The  Huns,  incorporated  in  the  Roman  armies, 
adopted  their  difcipline  ;  and  whenever  they 
were  united  by  a  leader,  capable  of  framing  re- 
milar  defisms,  became  a  moll  formidable  enemy. 

O  O  J  J 

Amongft  their  chiefs  are  reckoned  Uldin,  who 
difturbed  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Iheodofius 
the  Great.'  Rou$ras  who  threatened  Conftanti- 
nople,  Uptar  who  gained  a  powerful  eftablifti- 
ment  in  Gaul,  and  many  others,  whofe  names  are 
unknown,  but  who,  by  the  little  which  is  record¬ 
ed  of  them,  we  difcover  to  have  carried  the  terror 
of  their  arms  from  the  borders  of  Alia  to  the 
furtheft  extremities  of  Europe,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  worthy  forerunners  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Attila. 

He  had  a  brother  named  Bleda,  to  whom  their 
uncle  Rouas,  or  Roas,  left  his  crown  in  con- 
junftion  with  Attila.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
the  armies  of  this  prince  to  have  been  folely 
compofed  of  Huns.  No  lefs  than  eleven  nations 
are  reckoned  to  have  marched  under  his  ftan- 
dard  ;  amongft  which  apoear  the  Suevi,  Gepidae, 
Sarmatians,  and  other  barbarians.  The  general 
name  of  Huns  was  applied  to  this  aggregate  of 

different  tribes,  either  becaufe  they  formed  the 
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chief  part  of  them,  or  becaufe  their  leader  was 
of  that  nation  :  we  fay  their  leader,  for  Attila 
was  not  of  a  difpofition  long  to  brook  a  col¬ 
league.  He  caufed  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  af- 
faflinated;  and  his  foie  authority  was  then  ac¬ 
knowledged  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Perfian  monarchy. 
He  conceived  the  defign  of  filling  or  overturn¬ 
ing  the  thrones  of  the  eaft  and  weft;  but  unable 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  found  pleafure 
in  humiliating  and  debating  their  emperors  ;  ex¬ 
acting  from  them  the  facrifice  of  their  provinces^ 
or  money,  in  the  form  of  a  tribute ;  and  impof- 
ing  on  them  the  moft  difgraceful  conditions — 
fuch  as  that  which  he  prefcribed  to  Theodofius 
the  Second,  by  which  he  reftored  to  him  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  Huns,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  They  were  fent 
back  to  their  conqueror,  by  whom  they  were 
crucified. 

The  predominant  charaCteriftic  of  Attila  was 
pride  ;  and  his  favour  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  yielding  to  this  paflion.  Couridachus,  the 
king  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  having  conduced 
himfelf  in  a  doubtful  manner,  was  ordered  by  the 
imperious  Hun  to  appear  before  him.  Inftead 
of  attending,  he  anfwered  :  “  It  would  be  impof- 
c‘  fible  for  him  to  fupport  the  fplendour  of  fo 
<v'  great  a  divinity:” — a  piece  of  flattery  which 
was  more  ufeful  to  him  than  any  juftification. 
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The  king  of  the  Huns  took  pride  in  the  title 
bedowed  on  him  by  the  indignant  world — The 
Scourge  of  God  : — if  he  were  but  allied  to  divinity, 
he  cared  not  by  what  pretentions.  Kings  and 
princes  furrounded  him  in  filence,  ftudied  his 
every  motion,  and  fcarce  dared  to  lift  up  their 
eyes  before  him. 

Attila  was  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  his  ftature 
fhort,  his  ched  broad,  with  a  flat  nofe  and  fmall 
eyes.  The  infolent  ferocity  of  his  temper  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  ftep,  his  look,  and  every  morion  j 
and  it  was  only  neceffary  to  fee  him  to  judge 
him  born  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  whole 
•  earth.  He  could  not  have  governed  fo  brave  a 
nation  as  that  of  the  Huns,  had  he  not  poffeffed 
the  mod  confummate  courage  $  yet  he  differed 
from  the  barbarians,  who  traded  to  that  alone, 
for  he  negledted  not  the  ftratagems  of  war  ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  refources  of  art ;  and  his  trea¬ 
ties  by  no  means  reded  on  a  bafis  of  plain  deal¬ 
ing,  for  he  allowed  himfelf  fomewhat  more  than 
cunning  in  their  explication  :  yet  with  regard 
to  his  fubjedts,  he  was  extremely  jud,  exadted 
no  levy  beyond  what  they  could  pay,  eafily  for¬ 
gave  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  him,  and  never 
abandoned  fuch  as  put  themfelves  under  his 
protedtion. 

Either  through  choice  or  affedtation,  he  fuffer- 
ed  no  luxury  with  refpedt  to  himfelf.  Neither 
his  fword,  horfe,  or  trappings,  were  adorned 
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with  gold  or  precious  ftones,  though  fuch  was  the 
euftom  ufual  with  thofe  of  his  court.  His  guefts 
were  ferved  with  delicacies  in  gold  and  filver, 
whilft  before  him  the  fimpleft  meats  wrere  placed 
on  a  trencher.  At  table  he  was  grave  and  fe- 
rious  j  and  a  jeft,  which  excited  the  laughter  of 
fome  Roman  ambafladors  at  his  table,  obtained 
not  a  fmile  from  him.  But  if  in  public  he  was 
temperate,  he  made  ample  amends  for  the  con- 
ftraint  he  then  fuffeled,  by  drinking  largely  in 
his  private  repalls.  He  is  reproached  with  the 
utmoft  licentioufnefs ;  not  only  having  fome 
women,  but,  according  to  an  hillorian,  a  whole 
troop  of  them  in  his  train.  There  appears  to 
have  been  one  miftrefs  fuperior  to  the  reft,  fince 
Prifcus,  the  envoy  of  Theodpfius,  being  charged 
with  prefents  to  them,  found  one,  named  Recha, 
fitting  on  a  couch,  and  the  others  at  work  on 
the  ground  round  her. 

Attila  did  not  neglefl  thofe  fmall  means,  which 
are  often- more  powerful  than  great  ones,  to  at¬ 
tract  the  confidence  or  the  people.  The  fword 
of  Mars  had  from  time  immemorial  been  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  by  the  Scythian  anceftors 
of  the  Huns.  Either  by  chance,  or  by  the  ad- 
drefs  of  Attila,  an  old  fword  was  found  and 
brought  to  him  with  great  pomp,  as  that  ol  their 
god.  The  monarch  received  it  with  the  higheft 
refpefl,  as  a  prefage  that  he  was  to  extend  his 
conque-fts  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  earth.  The 
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credulous  foldierv,  animated  by  this  prediction, 
became,  under  the  protection  of  the  god  of 
their  anceftors,  infenfible  to  dangers  and  aiffW 
culties. 

All  the  fubterbwes  ufed  by  Theodofius  to  452. 
avert  the  arms  of  Attila  proved  ufelefs.  War 
was  neceffary  to  this  leader  of  an  army  glowing 
with  impatience.  He  ravaged  Thrace,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Greece,  and  alarmed  Conhantinople. 

The  emperor,  after  having  Ibft  whole  armies,  op- 
pofed  the  torrent  by  fix  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  with  a  promife  to  pay  twelve  thoufand 
annually  ;  befides  which,  he  fabmitted  to  the 
difgraceful  conditions  impofed  on  him,  as  to  * 
the  redemption  of  prifoners,  and  giving  up  thofe 
whom  he  had  protected.  Theodofius  took  part 
in  a  plot  formed  in  his  court  againft  the  life  of 
his  enemy.  He  was  difcovered,  and  Attila  for- 
gave  him  ;  but  it  was  for  money.  The  emperor 
'Marcian,  who  fucceeded  Theodofius,  wilhed  to 

j- 

throw  off  the  tribute.  To  the  Huns,  who  came 
to  demand  it,  he  haughtily  replied:  “  Theodo- 
C£  fius  is  no  more ;  and  I  have  gold  for  my  friends, 

Wand  heel  for  my  enemies.”  The  anfwer 
fucceeded  ;  Attila  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
Marcian  in  peace,  and  turned  his  arms  againh 
Valentinian  the  Third,  emperor  of  the  welt. 

This  prince  had  a  filter  named  Honoria,  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  mounting  the  throne,  was  alfo 
declared  Augufta  5  by  which  title  fhe  acquired 
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a  certain  degree  of  right  to  the  empire,  though 
not  to  exercife  any  authority  in  it.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  a  reafon  for  not  buffering  her  to  marry.  She 
defired  to  do  both.  She  wrote  to  Attila  to  come 
to  her  deliverance  ;  offered  him  her  hand,  and 
fent  him  a  ring  as  the  pledge  of  her  faith.  The 
kin?  of  the  Huns  received  this  as  the  bond  of  a 
ferious  engagement,  and  demanded  this  princefs 
in  marriage.  She  would  have  been  willingly 
yielded  to  him,  but  he  required  alfo  the  half  of 
the  empire  as  her  portion.  Honoria  herfelf  put 
an  end  to  the  pretentions  to  which  the  had  given 
rife.  Tired  of  a  date  of  celibacy,  (he  exhibited 
an  appearance,  which  was  endeavoured  to  be 
reprefented  to  the  king  of  the  Huns  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  marriage  fire  had  contrasted  and  he 
accepted  the  reafon  from  a  defire  to  lull  the 
emperor  into  Security  with  refpect  to  the  more 
extenfive  plans  which  he  meditated. 

The  rapidity  of  Attila’s  movements  have  been 
always  a  fubjeSt  of  furprize  :  they  were  fimil'ar  tq 
the  lightning  wffuch,  at  the  moment  it  burfis  from 
the  eaft,  appears  in  the  weft.  He  lias  been  al¬ 
ready  feen  over-running  Greece  and  1  brace,  and 
threatening  Conftantinople.  From  theremoteft 
parts  of  Scythia  he  appeared  in  Germany.  Nei¬ 
ther  Treves,  Strafburg,  Spire,  Mcntz,  or  any 
orher  city,  could  refift  him.  He  led  with  him 
the  Heruli,  Suevi,  Quadi,  Marcomarmi,  all  the 
nations  of  the  north,  and  naffed  the  Rhine  at 
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the  head,  as  {bine  fay,  of  five  hundred  thoufand, 
according  to  others,  feven  hundred  thoufand  men, 
and  arrived  at  Chalons  on  the  Thame,  on  the 
plains  of  Catalaunum.  There  he  was  waited 
for  by  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  accompanied 
by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  Merovee 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  a  hoft  of  Sarmatians, 
Saxons,  Burgundians,  Belgae,  and  Armoricans, 
which  fwelled  this  army  to  little  lefsthan  that  of 
Attila.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  bloodied:  that 
was  ever  fought,  and  night  only  brought  it  to  a 
clofe.  The  rifing  fun,  which  beamed  on  the  field 
of  carnage,  offered  to  the  view  vaft  plains  covered 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  the  number  it 
is  fuppofed  of  three  hundred  thoufand.  The 
filence  reigning  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns  made 
known  this  difcomfiture  :  but  Aetius  found 
them  too  well  fortified  to  venture  attacking 

O 

them  ;  and  either  from  envy,  or  a  fear  of  being 
himfelf  infecure  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  auxi¬ 
liaries,  he  engaged  each  to  return  hofne,  as  if 
their  affiftance  were  no  longer  neceffarv. 

This  kind  of  defection  induced  Attila  to  re¬ 
fume  the  intention  he  had  always  nourifhed  of 
marching  to  Rome.  With  his  ufual  celerity  he 
patTed  the  Alps;  but  being  detained  before  Aqui¬ 
fers  which  was  defended  by  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  troops,  his  foldiers  became  difcouraged. 
I  he  general,  who  knew  how  to  ufe  every  cir- 
cumftance  to  his  advantage,  pointed  out  to  them 
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ferae  fforks,  who,  probably  terrified  by  the  noife 
of  a  fiege,  fled  with  their  young.  “  They  aban- 
“  don,”  faid  he,  “  a  town  whofe  ruin  their  in- 
“  ftindf  informs  them  is  at  hand.”  After  this 
predidtion  he  gave  the  affault,  and  the  town 
was  taken  :  it  was  plundered  and  reduced  to 
aihes.  Trevifo,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Berga¬ 
mo,  fullered  the  lame  fate.  The  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  countries  took  refuse  in  the 
marfhes  formed  by  the  north-weftern  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Milan  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  Rome 
trembled  at  his  approach;  but  Valentinian  flop¬ 
ped  the  deflruefive  torrent,  by  once  more  op- 
pofing  to  it  a  rampart  of  money.  Hence  Attila 
caufed  his  portrait  to  be  drawn- as  vidlor,  and 
the  emperor  and  bis  courtiers  with  bags  of 
money  on  their  fhoulders,  whofe  contents  they 
were  pouring  at  his  feet. 

When  he  had  received  the  ranfom  of  Rome, 
the  king  of  the  Huns  feemed  to  meditate  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  Conftantinople ;  but  this  is  faid  to  have 
been  only  a  feint,  to  conceal  his  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  into  Gaul,  to  efface  there  the  difgrace 
of  the  repulfe  he  had  received  from  the  mo- 
narchs  of  that  country,  who  had  joined  with 
Aetius  againflt  him.  He  flopped  to  give  a  feaft 
to  his  army  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  II- 
dico,  an  extraordinary  beauty  5  but  at  what 
place  is  not  known.  In  the  tranfports  of  his 
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jny,  contrary  to  his  cuftom,  he  drank  to  excefs: 
and  as  he  did  not  appear  at  the  ufual  hour  next 
day,  his  chamber  was  forcibly  entered,  where 
he  was  found  dead  ;  mod  probably  by  a  droke 
of  apoplexy.  His  young  bride  fat  befide  him 
wrapt  in  her  veil,  and  weeping.  But  what 
was  her  hidory  after  a  night  fo  dreadful  is  un¬ 
known. 

The  body  of  the  monarch  was  conveyed 

"  ; 

with  pomp  to  a  vad  plain,  and  placed  under  a 
tent  of  fi lk.  Chofen  horfemen  from  everv  na- 
tion  paraded  round,  mournfully  finging  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  king.  A  feaft  was  given,  which 
Jaded  the  greated  part  of  the  night;  and  the 
body  was  interred  with  fecrecy,  enclofed  iij 
three  coffins  of  gold,  filver,  and  iron.  Around  it 
was  arranged  the  fined  arms,  and  riched  fpoils 
he  had  taken,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by 
the  maffacre  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  employed 
in  his  interment,  lead  they  fnould  Real  the  trea- 
fure,  or  reveal  its  fituation  to  others.  With  this 
prince  ended  the  empire  of  the  Huns,  thediffo- 
lution  of  which  was  begun  by  the  civil  war  that 
took  place  amongd  the  numerous  children  he 
left  behind.  It  will  be  eafily  conceived  that  this 
vad  army,  once  difperfed,  fpread  on  all  fides  with¬ 
out  order  or  difcipline.  Whole  bodies  retired 
fated  with  plunder,  wffiich  they  carried  off  with 
them  to  thedifferent  placeswffiere  they  edablifhed 
themfelves.  As  their  interedschanged,  they  appear 
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under  their  kings  or  queens  defending  the  em¬ 
pire  or  invading  it,  feizing  on  provinces  or 
obliging  them  to  be  affigned  to  them.  The  Utur- 
gurian  Huns  fought  with  the  Cuturgurian,  of 
whom  the  lafc  united  and  enfeebled  remnant  was 
defeated  by  Belifarius.  The  Franks  under  Clo- 
thaire  drove  them  beyond  the  Danube  ;  from 
whence  they  again  appeared  to  be  fubdued  by 
Charlemagne.  The  body  of  their  nation  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  remained  in  Pannonia;  and  from 
the  Ugri,  the  ancient  general  name  of  the  Huns, 
is  derived  the  modern  appellation  of  Hungary, 

Goths. 

\ 

eo9tfc.  The  origin  of  the  Goths,  Vifigoths,  Oftrogotfos, 
and  other  nations,  has  given  rife  to  enquiries 
equally  laborious  and  fruitlefs.  They,  like  the- 
Huns,  are  reprefented  as  coming  from  the  frozen 
north,  from  whence  they  were  eager  to  efcape  in 
fearch  of  a  more  favourable  climate,  whenever 
they  found  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the 
undertaking.  What  muft  have  been  the  country 
they  left,  to  which  Sweden,  Norway,  Laplahd, 
and  the  Ifles  of  the  Baltic,  were  thought  prefer¬ 
able  ?  ’We  fhall  hence  follow  their  traces ;  and 
we  fhall  in  general  refer  to  the  regions  from 
-whence  all  thefe  nations — the  Cimbri,,  Teutones, 
and  others — firft  affembled,  after  their  quitting 
their  native  country,  and  from  which  they  fat 
out  on  their  inyafions  in  the  north  and  fo.uth. 
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They  covered  our  horizon  like  a  cloud,  through 
whofe  thicknefs  the  rays  of hiftory  with  difficulty 
penetrates :  they  produce  only  fome  flaffies  of 
light,  by  which  we  diftingudh,  though  not  with¬ 
out  trouble,  a  few  lingular  cuftoms  and  events 
worthy  of  being  collefted  and  recorded. 

The  Goths,  Getase,  and  Cimbri,  were  but  one 
people,  who  fpoke  the  fame  language  ;  and  Wo¬ 
den,  the  great  magician,  was  the  firft  Gothic 
conqueror.  He  fettled  in  Sweden,  whither  he 
brought,  or  where  he  found  or  invented,  the 
Runic,  which  are  the  ancient  Gothic  characters. 
Woden  was  a  poet  as  well  as  forcerer.  He  is 
faid  to  have  fettled  people  in  Pruffia,  Livonia,  a 
great  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  Tartary,  where  he 
left  his  language  amongft  the  Tartars  of  Precop. 
Hofpitality  as  well  as  polygamy  was  in  great 
eftimation  amongft  them.  A  man  was  refpe&ed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hiswives,and  from 
thence  they  left  a  multitude  of  children,  whom 
they  fuffered  not  to  remain  in  indolence  with  their 
houfehold  gods,  one  only  being  kept  at  home.  As 
foon  as  their  age  would  allow  of  it,  their  fathers 
fent  them  out  to  feek  an  eftablilhment  in  other 
countries,  from  whence  iflued  new  fwarms  of 
thefe  deftru£tive  depredators.  They  were  called 
Vifigoths,  or  weftern  Goths,  and  Oftrogoths,  or 
Goths  of  the  eaft.  They  punilhed  adultery  with 
death — doubtlefs  in  the  women,  for  men,  who 
have  had  the  making  of  laws,  always  knew  how 
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to  fpare  themfelves.  They  wore  horfe-hair  fhoes, 
but  their  leirs  and  thighs  were  uncovered. 
Iheir  clothing,  which  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
knee,  was  generally  of  green  with  a  red  border¬ 
ing.  They  plaited  their  hair,  and  made  ufe  in 
war  of  a  hooked  lance  and  hatchets. 

Caracajla  was  the  fil'd:  who  quarrelled  with  the 
Goths,  and  induced  them  to  take  arms  againft  the 
empire;  after  which  fucceeded  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  wars  accompanied  with  every  excefs 
ufual  amongft  nations  imperfectly  civilized.  It 
will  be  fufficient  juft  to  point  them  out.  The 
empire  early  paid  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  Goths. 
The  emperor  Alexander  was  of  Gothic  origin. 
In  confequence  of  his  violent  death,  they  feized 
on  Thrace  and  Moefia,  w’hich  the  Oftrogoths 
wifhed  to  fhare  with  them,  but  were  fubdued. 
The  Yiclors,  conquered  in  their  turn  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  Decius.  afked  peace  of  him  on 
reafonable terms.  He  refufed  them;  and,ftrength- 
ened  by  defpair,  they  cut  his  army  to  pieces, 
whilft  himfelf  perifhed  in  the  battle,  and  his  fon 
fubmitted  to  pay  them  tribute. 

The  Goths  were  divided  into  feveral  bands, 
one  of  which  ravaged  Greece,  and  plundered  the 
temple  of  Ephefus  ;  another  entering  Afia  laid 
wafte  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire,  and  having 
equipped  a  formidable  fleet  pafled  the  Bofphorus, 
and  aflifted  by  a  land  army,  which  followed  its 
courfe,  fpread  devaftation  over  the  fliores  of 
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Greece.  Adverfe  winds,  the  plague,  and  Some  . 
fortunate  engagements,  freed  the  Romans  frorn 
both  thefe  invaders ;  but  a  div-ifion  of  them  who 
had  efcaped  thefe  misfortunes  began  their 
ravages  anew,  and  became  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
merit  the  attention  of  the  emperor  in  perfon. 
Aurelian  marched  againft  them,  and  triumph¬ 
ed  over  them  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  flags, 
which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  their  kings, 
named  Cannabaud.  Both  amongft  the  prifoners 
and  the  dbad  were  found  feveral  women,  dreffed 
like  men,  who  had  fought  valiantly.  On  the 
Danube  they  were  vanquished  by  Diocletian. 

They  appeared  afterwards  in  Gaul,  putting  to 
flight  the  Burgundians  and  Vandals,  and  in  their 
turn  flying  before  Conflantine,  whom  they  had 
raifed  to  the  throne  and  made  an  alliance  with. 

Too  proud  of  the  fervice  they  had  done  him, 
they  became  infolent,  and  Conflantine  reflrained 
thefe  dangerous  benefactors  by  a  vitlory  fo 
obvioufly  miraculous,  that  many  amongfl  them 
-embraced  chriflianity. 

Their  new  religion  rendered  them  neither  lefs  Ala'Ic>39S- 
afiivef  nor  lefs  troublefome  to  their  neighbours. 

From  time  to  time  chiefs  arofe  amongft  them  who 
became  great  conquerors.  One  of  thefe,  named 
Hermanaric,  a  conqueror  of  all  the  northern  na- 
t  ions,  has  been  compared  to  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  the  name  of  Alaric  flill  remains  famous.  In 
confequence  of  the  disagreements  between  Area- 
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dlus  and  Honorius,  or  rather  between  their  mini- 
Rers  Stilicho  and  Rufinus,  this  prince  played  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Ru¬ 
finus  drew  him  into  that  part  of  Greece  which 
was  dependent  on  the  eaft  which  he  governed ; 
that  Arcadius,  thus  attacked,  might  be  unable  to 
do  without  him.  Stilicho,  in  confequence,  haft- 
ened  to  the  fuccour  of  Greece,  though  not  in  his 
department,  with  the  hope  to  meet  and  deftroy 
his  rival.  Thefe  two,  to  anfwer  their  own  am¬ 
bition,  called  Gainas,  Tribigald,  and  Radagaifus, 
all  Gothic  captains, into  the  empire;  who,  fome- 
times  in  the  emperor’s  pay,  fometimes  fighting 
againft  him,  all  miferably  perifhed.  Alaric  alone 
maintained  himfelf;  and,  tired  of  being  the  fport 
of  Roman  policy — fought  and  flattered  when  he 
could  be  ufeful,  but  treated  with  negligence 
and  contempt  when  his  affiftance  was  no  longer 
neceffary — exaffed  from  Honorius  the  promife  of 
four  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold  as  the  price 
of  his  quitting  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  the  em¬ 
peror,  under  various  pretences,  deferring  to  fulfil 
his  promife,  Alaric  returned,  took  and  gave 
the  city  up  to  plunder  ;  and  died  a  fliort  time 
afterwards. 

Ataulphus  fir  ft  introduced  the  power  of  the 
Goths  and  Vifigoths  into  Spain  :  both  he  and 
his  fucceftor  Sigeric  were  killed.  Vallia,  with¬ 
out  lofing  fight  of  Spain,  fixed  his  feat  of  em¬ 
pire  at  Thouloufe,  where  Theodoric  the  Firfit, 
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and  Thorifmond,  a  warlike  prince,  maintained 
themfelves.  The  latter  is  called  by  an  hiftorian  of 
his  time,  the  haughty  and  intractable  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  was  affaffinated  by  the  officers  of  his 
army,  excited  to  it  as  it  is  believed  by  his  brother 
Theodoric  the  Second,  who  fucceeded  him.  I  he 
latter  profeffed  a  fincere  friendffiip  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  let  him  purfue  his  victories  in  Spain 
without  interruption.  Theodoric  eltabliihed  his 
government  there,  but  when  he  expeCted  to 
enjoy  it,  was  hurled  from  the  throne  by  the  fame 
kind  of  crime  through  which  he  had  obtained 
jt — by  the  hand  of  his  brother  Eric.  He  drove 
the  Romans  out  of  Spam,  and  feized  upon  almoft 
all  belonging  to  them  in  Gaul.  This  prince 
governed  his  people  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  but  he 
loved  juftice,  and  bellowed  laws  on  them  which 
his  fucceffors  perfected.  The  court  of  Eric  was 
kept  at  Bourdeaux,  and  was  both  brilliant  and 
numerous.  Sidonius,  who  had  feen  it,  fays  that 
the  Saxons,  Franks,  Heruili,  Burgundians,  and 
even  Romans,  bore  the  appearance  of  fuppliants 
in  it.  His  great  penetration  and  boldnefs  of 
enterprize  rendered  him  formidable.  He  was  a 
zealous  arian,  and  perfecutor  of  the  catholics. 

The  bifhop’s  fees  vacated  in  his  reign  were  not 
filled.  Sidonius  obferves,  that  he  hoped  by  this 
means  to  give  a  mortal  blow  to  religion,  which 
would  ceafe  tobe  provided wdth  worthy  miriillers# 
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as  they  could  never  be  properly  chofen  but  by 
biihops. 

Whilft  the  Goths  and  Vifigoths  profpered  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Oftrogoths  were  dreaded 
in  Pannonia,  Sclavonia,  and  all  the  countries 
Watered  by  the  Danube,  even  as  far  as  Italy. 
They  repulfed  the  Huns,  Allemanni,  and  Sar- 
matians,  and  aflifted  the  Vifigoths  in  Gaul. 
Tbefe  fucceffes  were  obtained  under  Theodomir, 
and  greatly  improved  by  his  fon  Theodoric  the 
Third.  This  prince  who  was  at  firft  fo  much 
attached  to  the  emperor  Zeno  as  to  be  the 
commander  of  his  armies,  afterwards  broke  with 
him,  but  was  again  reconciled.  After  a  courfe 
of  victories  which  alarmed  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  Oflrogoth  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
appeafed  by  the  riches,  lands,  and  honours,  with 
which  Zeno  loaded  him  in  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  interview  which  there  took 
place  between  them,  he  perfuaded  Theodoric 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  Odoacer  king  of  the 
Heruli,  who,  difdaining  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Rome,  had  adopted  that  of  king  of  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  throne  at  Ravenna. 

Theodoric  took  his  departure  from  Moefia 
where  he  dwelt,  accompanied  by  a  vaft  number 
of  fighting  men,  who  took  with  them  in  chariots 
their  wives,  children,  and  effecls.  For  want  of 
fhipping,  they  were  obliged  to  coafl  the  Adriatic. 
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A  winter-journey,  peftilence,  and  famine,  made 
great  havock  among!!:  this  multitude:  but,  for¬ 
tunately  for  them,  Odoacer  in  the  firft  battle 
difputed  but  a  fhort  time  that  viftory  which 
opened  the  gates  of  Milan  and  Pavia  to  Theo¬ 
doric.  Yet  many  of  his  captains,  gained  over  by 
the  enemy,  or  difcontented  with  their  leader, 
abandoning  him,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  {hut 
up  in  Pavia,  whilft  Odoacer  was  in  poffeffion  of 
the  country,  which  he  ravaged.  Some  reinforce¬ 
ments  reached  Theodoric,  replaced  the  deferters, 
and  enabled  him  in  his  turn  to  fhut  up  Odoacer 
in  Ravenna.  The  fiege  lafted  three  years,  during 
which  Theodoric  became  matter  of  all  Italy,  and 
at  length  of  Ravenna,  which  Odoacer  is  faid  to 
have  yielded  with  the  foie  condition  of  his  life 
being  fpared;— -a  condition  that  was  not  obferved, 
Theodoric  is  accufed  of  having  killed  his  captive 
with  his  own  hand,  under  pretence  of  a  con- 
fpiracy  being  carried  on  again!!:  him  by  Odoacer. 

The  conqueror  left  the  people  of  Italy  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Roman  laws  which  they  obferved, 
and  even  their  magiftrates  : — a  policy  by  which 
his  own  power  was  fecured. 

>  Vandals. 

The  name  Vandals  originates  in  a  Gothic  Vandal*’ 
word  fignifying  to  wander.  They  were  Goths 
by  origin,  and  wanderers  by  habit.  A  moving 
■nation  has  no  annals,  and  it  is  only  from  the 
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records  of  the  people  they  have  harafted  that  a 
memorial  of  their  actions  is  to  be  obtained ;  hence 
it  is,  that  what  little  can  be  known  of  the  Vandals 
muft  be  gathered  from  the  Roman  hiftory.  They 
were  already  formidable  in  the  time  of  Caracalla, 
and  attacked  the  empire  with  fuccefs  under 
Aurelian,  though  he  compelled  them  to  retire. 
They  carried  their  arms  into  Gaul,  where  they 
were  conquered  by  the  emperor  Probus.  They 
then  fell  on  Greece,  from  whence  they  went 
even  to  Spain,  and  hence  under  the  famous 
Genferic  paffed  over  into  Africa,  where  for  a 
while  they  fixed  the  throne  of  their  power. 

This  prince  wTas  fummoned  thither  by  the 
Roman  governor  Bonifacius,  who  when  mifre- 
prefented  and  calumniated  to  the  emprefs  Pla- 
cidia,  being  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  called  in  the  Vandals.  Vv  hen  he  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  her,  he  would  have  dif- 
mifled  with  prefentshis  dangerous  auxiliaries,but 
thefe  were  refufedVy  Genferic,  who  continued 
to  gain  ftrength  by  the  reduction  of  various  ftrong 
places,  and  amongft  the  reft  Carthage  itfelf.  This 
ancient  rival  of  Rome  was  once  more  in  a  ftate 
to  make  its  enemies  tremble.  Italy  was  alarmed 
by  the  news  of  the  preparations  made  by  Gen¬ 
feric.  The  fortifications  and  ramparts  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  were  ftrengthened  as  if  the  enemy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  the  gates,  precautions  which  were  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs  by  the  celerity  of  the  Vandal  mo 
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narch.  He  entered  Sicily  and  fubdued  it;  landed 
in  Italy,  feized  Rome,  delivered  it  up  to  plun¬ 
der,  and  took  its  royal  family  captive  with  him 
into  Africa.  Whatever  had  efcaped  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  his  foldiers  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Romans  in  their  firft  irruption,  was  foon  fecured 
to  them  by  a  fecond.  He  enriched  them  alfo 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  Greek  ifJands,  which  he 
vifited  and  conquered  :  but  he  met  with  fome 
reverfes,  and  the  bataliions  of  Rome  once  more 
appeared  before  Carthage  ;  when  Genferic  by  a 
treaty  faved  his  capital.  He  then  recovered  all 
his  Ioffes, and  becoming  more  powerful  than  ever, 
compelled  the  emperor  Zeno  to  give  up  all  pre¬ 
tentions  to  Africa,  which  had  been  for  four 
centuries  a  Roman  province. 

Suevi. 

In  the  time  of  Caffar,  the  Suevi  were  known 
for  the  greateft  and  moft  warlike  nation  of 
Germanv.  Their  fituation  is  afhgned  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Viftula.  T  heir  name  is  alfo 
derived  from  a  word  which  fignifies  to  lead  a 
wandering  life.  They  were  governed  by  kings, 
and  in  their  manners  refembled  the  other  Ger¬ 
mans.  No  lights  are  to  be  colledfed  of  their 
hiftory  before  the  time  of  their  encounters  with 
the  Romans.  They  fubmitted  to  Tiberius,  who 
tranfported  fome  thoufands  of  them  into  Gaul ; 
to  others  he  afhgned  lands  beyond  the  Danube  ; 
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one  detachment  was  fettled  in  Frifeland.  During 
three  hundred  years  they  alternately  excited  the 
dread,  or  fupplied  the  fuccours,  of  the  Roman 
armies  :  fometimes  threatening  or  ravaging  the 
provinces,  and  at  others  incorporated  with  the 
armies  of  the  empire,  repulfing  under  her  flan- 
dards  thofe  floods  of  barbarians  which  overflowed 
430.  her  frontiers. 

Whilft  one  of  their  very  numerous  tribes  was 
nearly  exterminated  in  Germany  by  Aetius, 
another,  making  its  way  into  Spain,  fhared  that 
country  with  the  Vandals  and  Alans.  Their 
king  Rechila  formed  a  kingdom  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Merida,  Seville, 
and  Carthagena,  in  which  his  fon  Rechiarius 
ftrengthened  himfelf ;  but  quarrelling  with  the 
Romans,  and  in  vain  advifed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  not  to  engage 
in  war,  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  A  civil  war 
arofe  amongft  the  Suevi  concerning  the  crown, 
and  their  princes  filled  in  rapid  fuceefiion  a 
throne  ftained  by  the  violent  death  of  many  of 
them.  Remifmund  having  fubdued  the  rivals 
who  difputed  the  throne  with  him,  held  his 
court  with  fplendor  at  Lifbon,  and  was  refpedted 
by  the  kings  of  the  Vifigoths,  then  the  molt 
powerful  in  Spain.  After  his  death  they  con¬ 
quered  his  kingdom  and  attached  it  as  a  province 
to  their  own  ;  by  which  ended  the  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi,  after  a  duration  of  lefs  than  two 
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centuries.  They  were  followers  of  the  do&rines 
of  Arius. 

Franks. 

We  fhall  not  deduce  the  Franks  from  Francus,  Franks^ 
fon  of  Heftor,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  ~54’ 
when  fEneas  fettled  in  Italy  with  a  part  of  its 
fugitive  inhabitants,  arrived  with  another  part 
in  Germany,  and  formed  a  nation  there.  The 
Franks  probably  originated  from  a  mixture  of 
many  German  nations,  to  whom,  from  their  love 
of  liberty,  was  given  the  name  of  Franks.  Their 
firft  appearance  in  hiftory  is  under  the  reign  of 
Aurelian.  Their  abode  was  on  the  fide  of 
Mentz,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  which  river 
they  often  pafled  in  queft  of  plunder.  They 
were  divided  into  feveral  branches,  the  principal 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Salians. 

The  firft  hiftorian  who  makes  mention  of  them 
reprefents  them  as  a  perfidious  people,  carelefs 
of  their  oath,  addified  to  lying,  very  civil  to¬ 
ward  ftrangers,  extremely  united,  and  very 
juft  amongft  each  other,  but  troublefome  to 
thofe  on  whom  they  bordered ;  which  made 
Egenhard,  the  chancellor  of  Charlemagne,  re¬ 
mark  :  “  I  fhould  very  well  like  a  Frank  for  my 
“  friend,  but  by  no  means  for  my  neighbour.” 

The  firft  expedition  by  which  they  became  2ss. 
known  was  that  of  Probus  againft  them.  This 
prince  drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  where  they  had 
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taken  feveral  towns,  and  from  amongfl  the  pri¬ 
soners,  of  which  he  took  a  vaft  number,  he 
formed  whole  battalions,  which  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  army.  The  remainder  he  fent  to 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  gave  them 
lands  to  till  :  but  they  who  were  accuftomed  to  a 
wandering  life  could  not  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  a  fettled  employment.  They  feized  fome 
veffels  which  they  met  with  opportunely,  made 
their  way  through  the  Bofphorus,  ravaged 
the  coafts  in  their  paffage,  paffed  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  entering  the  ocean  return¬ 
ed  to  their  country,  and  arrived  loaded  with 
booty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Diocle- 
fian  andMaximian,  exulting  in  having  beaten  the 
Franks,  took  the  furname  of  Francicus ;  but  the 
conquefts  of  thefe  emperors  were  not  fufficiently 
decifive  to  prevent  thofe  people  from  difturbing 
their  frontiers.  Conftantine  by  treating  his  pri- 
foners  with  the  utmofl  cruelty,  thought  to  inti¬ 
midate  them.  He  caufed  a  great  number  of 
them  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts,  and  amongfl 
thefe  two  of  their  kings. — A  barbarity  which 
did  not  prevent  them  from  returning  to  their 
incurfions  of  Gaul,  from  which  Conftantine  freed 
himfelf  by  the  force  of  prefents  only. 

The  kings  of  thefe  people  begun  to  be  known. 
One  of  them,  Malaric,  enjoyed  a  high  poft  in 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  wdrilft  his 
countrymen  once  more  paffed  the  Rhine,  and 
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pillaged  and  burnt  Cologne.  The  emperor 
fent  againft  them  Julian,  lince  called  the  Apof- 
tate,  who  repulfed  them  from  Rheims  as  far  as 
which  they  had  advanced.  Under  Gratian, 
another  king,  named  Mallobaudes,  was  conful, 
count  of  the  palace,  and  general  of  the  Roman 
armies  ;  yet  the  Franks  continued  their  ravages 
in  Gaul.  They  beat  a  Roman  army  who  came 
to  attack  them,  and  that  fo  completely,  that  the 
defeat  was  compared  to  that  of  Varus  by  the 
Germans.  Three  kings  were  then  at  the  head 
of  thefe  people ; — Genobald,  Marcomir,  and 
Sunno  ; — who,  fometimes  united,  fometimes  di¬ 
vided,  made  war  or  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
Romans. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  and  negociations, 
the  Franks  Fill  advanced  and  gained  (Length  in 
Gaul,  where  at  length  a  king,  named  Pbaramond, 
was  eftablifhed.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  kept 
his  court  at  Rheims  ;  yet  his  power  was  not  fo 
well  fettled,  but  that  it  was  fometimes  thaken, 
and  Clodio  his  fon  found  his  throne  totter ;  but 
he  propt  it  by  his  conquefts,  which  he  carried  as 
far  as  the  Somme,  whiift  they  extended  on  the 
other  fide  towards  Treves  and  Cologne,  on 
which  he  feized.  Merovasus,  who  fucceeded  him, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Seine.  He  was  one  of  the 
kings  who,  joining  with  Aetius,  fought  Attila 
in  the  plains  of  ■  Catalaunum.  From  him  the 
fird;  race  of  the  French  kings  received  the  name 
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of  Merovingian.  He  was  beloved  and  revered 
by  his  people  as  a  father. 

We  learn  that  his  fon  and  fucceilor  Childeric 
imitated  his  warlike  exploits,  fince  his  power 
was  refpefted  as  far  as  the  Loire  ;  but  inftead 
of  rendering  himfelf  beloved  like  his  father  for 
his  virtues,  he  is  reproached  with  crimes  which 
alienated  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
They  depofed  him,  and  placed  his  fceptre  in  the 
hands  of  iEgidius,  a  Gaul  by  nation,  and  general 
of  the  Roman  armies.  Childeric,  flattering  him¬ 
felf  that  he  had  not  loft  the  love  of  his  fubjefts 
irretrievably,  ftill  wandered  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  waiting  the  event  of  his  faithful  friend 
Wiomald’s  endeavours,  whom  he  hadleftwith  the 
intent  to  reconcile  to  him  the  minds  of  his  people. 
At  his  departure  he  had  cut  a  piece  of  gold  in 
two,  and  taking  one  half  gave  the  other  to  his 
friend,  who  was  to  fend  him  the  token  whenever 
he  might  return  to  his  country  without  danger. 
Childeric  was  in  the  court  of  Bafinus,  king  of 
Thuringia,  who  had  afforded  him  a  refuge,  when 
he  received  it.  He  inftantly  fet  off,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  to  his  kingdom  with  every  demonftration 
of  joy.  This  prince  was  foon  followed  by  Bafina, . 
the  wife  of  him  who  had  fo  generoufly  extended 
to  him  the  rights  of  hofpitality.  She  concealed 
neither  from  herfelf  or  him  the  motive  which 
induced  her  to  feek  him  :  “  I  know,”  faid  the, 
your  ufeful  qualifications,  and  if  I  knew  any 
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“  prince  preferable  to  you,  I  would  crofs  even 
“  the  feas  to  be  united  to  him.”  Childeric, 
flattered  with  a  gallantry  which  was  fo  much 
more  than  a  compliment,  efpoufed  her,  and  Ike 
became  the  mother  of  Clovis. 

On  this  prince’s  acceflion  to  the  throne,  either 
through  the  defection  of  his  father’s  fubje&s, 
who  had  not  acknowledged  him  on  his  return, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  he  found  the  king¬ 
dom  to  which  he  fucceeded  confined  between 
the  Waal,  the  towns  of  Tongres,  Cambray, 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  ocean.  The  firft  exploit 
of  Clovis  was  to  take  Soiffons  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Tongres  from  another  tribe  of  Franks. 
He  efpoufed  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  Gundebald 
king  of  the  Burgundians.  This  prince  had 
ufurped  the  crown,,  and  killed  Childeric  the 
father  of  that  princefs.  It  was  with  regret  he 
found  himfelf  compelled  to  give  his  niece  to  a 
young  monarch  capable  of  avenging  the  death 
of  her  father ;  but  Clovis  was  already  too  for¬ 
midable  to  be  refufed.  This  marriage  brought 
on  his  converfion  to  the  chriftian  religion,  which 
his  wife  Clotilda  profeffed. 

By  often  converfing  with  her  hufband  on  the 
doctrines  of  that  religion,  fire  led  him  to  like  them, 
and  to  likmg  fucceeded  a  conviction  which  broke 
forth  in  a  time  of  imminent  danger.  The  Ger¬ 
man  foldiers  attacked  the  Gauls.  Clovis,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sigebert  king  of  theRipuarian  Franks, 
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Fattened  to  meet  them.  A  combat  enfued  atTol- 
biacum,  not  far  from  Cologne.  The  battle  was 
bloody,  the  barbarians  gained  ground,  and  from 
the  confufion  occalioned  by  Sigebert’s  being 
wounded,  diforder  was  fpreading  amongft  the 
Franks,  when  Clovis,  thinking  in  this  extremity 
on  the  god  of  Clotilda,  vowed  to  embrace  his 
religion  dnd  be  baptized,  if  he  would  now  grant 
him  the  victory.  The  conquerors  inftantly, 
as  if  ftruck  by  a  divine  impulfe,  took  to  flight, 
Clovis,  faithful  to  his  vow,  fent  for  Remigius 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  who  inftrufted  and  baptized 
him  with  three  thoufand  of  his  principal  fubjecis. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Clovis  was  then  the  only  catholic  monarch. 
The  emperor  of  the  eaft,  the  kings  of  the 
Oflrogoths  in  Italy  and  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  were  arians,  and  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  all  pagans. 

The  following  incident  is  related  as  having- 
happened  when  St.  Remigius  was  preaching  be¬ 
fore  her  majefty.'  When  treating  on  the  paflion 
of  our  Saviour,  he  came  to  the  part  where  the 
infults  offered  him  by  the  Jews  is  related  :  Clo¬ 
vis,  riling,  clapt  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  faid: 
“  Had  I  and  my  Franks  been  there,  that  had 
i(  never  happened.” 

After  the  battle  of  Tolbiacum,  Clovis  faw  his 
empire  enlarged  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Armoric 
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Franks,  who  had  formed  a  republic  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  but  to  which  they  preferred 
a  monarchical  government  under  his  fway.  His 
profeffion  of  the  catholic  faith  obtained  him  alfo 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  few  remaining  Romans  in 
Gaul,  who  preferred  obeying  him  to  being  go¬ 
verned  by  an  arian  prince.  Several  towns  made 
capitulations  with  him,  which  he  obferved  with 
the  utmott  exadfnefs, leaving  them  in  pofleffion  of 
their  laws  and  magiftrates.  Thus  the  Roman 
laws  were  perpetuated  in  France,  and  the  mixture 
of  civilized  inhabitants  foftened  by  degrees  the 
favage  ferocity  of  the  Franks, their  conquerors. 

What  Gundobald  the  uncle  of  Clotilda 
had  feared  came  to  pafs.  Clovis  made  war 
againft  him,  and  took  from  him  a  part  of  his 
kingdom,  amongft  other  places  Dijon.  His 
victories  embroiled  him  with  Alaric  kins:  of  the 
Viiigoths,  who  could  not  fee  him  approach  his 
territory  without  uneafmefs.  Thefe  two  princes 
held  a  conference  in  one  of  the  inlands  of  the 
Loire  near  Amboife  ;  arid  through  fear,  a  reci¬ 
procal  efteem  for  the  great  qualities-  of  each 
other,  or  fome  other  motives,  fwore  friendihip  to 
each  other.  But  it  did  not  laft:  Alaric,  who 
was  a  violent  arian,  perfecuted  fome  catholic 
bithops.  Their  complaints  reached  Clovis  from 
Rovergne  :  “  Let  us  not,”  faid  he  to  his  Franks, 
<£  fuffer  the  arians  to  poffefs  any  thing  in  Gaul.” 
Hi?  army,  animated  by  this  motive,  marched 
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againft  the  Vifigoths.  Some  miraculous  cir<* 
cumftances  attended  the  expedition.  A  hind, 
eroding  the  river  Vienne  in  prefence  of  the 
Franks,  difeovered  a  ford  to  Clovis ;  and  a 
globe  of  fire,  hovering  over  the  church  of  St. 
Hilary  at  Poitiers,  pointed  out  to  him  his  way 
in  the  purfuit  of  Alaric.  He  met  him  in  the 
plain  of  Vongle,  about  ten  miles  from  Poitiers, 
and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  feized 
on  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom,  and,  according 
to  his  ufual  policy,  left  the  vanquifhed  in  pofTeffion 
of  their  cuftoms  and  government.  He  does  not 
ever  appear  to  have  perfecuted  the  arians  ;  but, 
convinced  perhaps  that  a  revolution  can  fcarcely 
be  confolidated  without  an  arrangement  in  re¬ 
ligion,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over ;  and 
it  appears,  by  the  quick  diminution  of  arianifm 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  fubjefled  to 
Clovis,  that  the  zeal  of  his  catholic  bifhops  was 
not  fruitlefsly  employed. 

510.  On  his  return  from  this  ufeful  and  brilliant 
expedition,  Clovis  received  at  Tours  the  infignia 
of  a  Roman  conful ;  the  mantle  and  tunic  bor¬ 
dered  with  purple,  with  the  other  confular  orna¬ 
ments,  which  were  fent  him  by  the  emperor 
Anaftafius.  He  accepted  with  pleafure  this 
mark  of  his  favour,  and  to  fhew  his  fenfibility  to 
it,  was  invefled  with  the  habit  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  whilft  by  diftributing  money  amongft 
the  people,  he  made  it  a  day  of  feflival  for  them. 
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He  went  from  Tours  to  Paris,  which  latter  city 
has  ever  fince  been  the  capital  of  the  French 
monarchy,  even  when,  in  after-times,  there 
were  feveral  kings.  Paris  was  either  reckoned 
their  common  capital,  or  he  who  refided  in  it 
was  efteemed  king  of  France  in  preference  to 
the  others. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  great  qualities  of 
Clovis,  his  valour  and  military  knowledge,  his 
expert  and  conciliating  policy,  his  unperfecuting 
zeal  for  religion,  and  the  equity  of  his  government, 
which  brought  feveral  republics  under  his  power, 
were  all  obfcured  at  the  end  of  his  life  by  his 
many  a£ls  of  cruelty ;  whence  it  appears  that 
his  converfion  to  chriftianity  had  but  little  con¬ 
tributed  to  foften  his  native  fiercenefs.  He  was 
induced  by  ambition  to  commit  crimes  which 
can  on  no  pretence  be  excufed.  After  having 
extended  his  frontier,  nothing  remained  toward 
forming  a  vaft  and  lading  empire,  but  to  get 
himfelf  acknowledged  king  by  thofe  tribes  of 
Franks  by  whom  he  found  himfelf  preffed,  who 
had  each  their  diftinff  prince  or  governor.  He 
began  therefore  with  Sigebert,  who  hadfharedhis 
dangers,  and  fecured  his  honours  at  Tolbiacum. 
Clovis  fecretly  excited  his  fon  Chloderic  againft 
him,  who  affaffinated  his  father,  and  foon  fuffered 
himfelf  a  like  fate.  On  hearing  this,  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Franks  aflembled  his  fubje£ts  in 
hade,  and  by  declaring  he  had  no  part  in 
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thefe  murders,  Teemed  to  imply  that  fufpicions 
were- entertained  againft  him.  He  was  believed, 
or  it  was  feigned  that  he  was  and  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  whofe  territory  extended  from  Fulda  to 
Chalons-on-the-Marne,  the  chief  town  of  which 
was  Cologne,  fubmitted  to  him. 

Another  petty  king,  named  Chararic, governed 
a  diltridt  extending  from  Boulogne  to  Ghent. 
Clovis,  under  pretence  that  Chararic  had  not 
joined  him  againft  the  Romans,'  furprized  him 
in  an  ambufcade;  and  no  fooner  had  he  him  and 
his  Ton  in  his  power,  than  he  ordered  their  long 
hair,  the  infgnia  of  royalty  amongft  the  Franks, 
to  be  cut  off ;  caufing  the  lather  to  be  ordained 
a  prieft,  and  the  fon  a  deacon,  to  incapacitate 
them  for  ever  from  the  throne.  The  fon  of 
Chararic,  on  hearing  his  father  lament  their  mif- 
fortunes,  faid  to  him  :  “  By  taking  from  us  our 
“  dignity,  and  the  marks  attached  to  it,  they 
“  have  but  plucked  the  leaves  of  a  tree  ftill 
<c  green,  which  will  foon  fnoot  forth  anew 3  and 
“  as  our  hair  returns,  may  our  enemy  periih  !” 
This  expreflion  reaching  the  ears  of  Clovis,  he 
put  both  father  and  fon  to  death,  and  feized  on 
their  treafures  and  ftates. 

Ragnac’narius  king  of  Cambray  ftill  remained 
too  near  this  ftream  that  bore  all  before  it  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  it.  Fie  is  reprefented  by 
hiftorians  as  a  diffolute  prince,  whofe  exceffes 
had  drawn  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  fubjects  3  and 
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they  add  that  Clovis  was  called  in  by  them. 
The  petty  monarch  and  his  brother  Richarius 
endeavoured  to  defend  themfelves,  but  were  be¬ 
trayed.  They  were  furrounded  by  traitors, 
taken,  and  prefented  to  Clovis  laden  with  fetters. 
“  How,”  faid  that  monarch  to  the  unfortunate 
Ragnacharius,  “  could  you  fuffer  fuch  an  infult  to 
“  be  offered  to  the  blood  from  which  you  fprung 
££  as  the  putting  you  in  the  bonds  you  bear? 
“  you  fhould  have  preferred  death  to  fuch 
“  treatment.”  Then  inftantly,  with  a  flroke 
of  his  axe  on  his  head,  he  deftroved  his  prifoner. 
££  And  you,”  faid  he,  addreffing  Richarius,  £<  had 
££  you  defended  your  brother  as  you  ought, 
“  might  have  prevented  the  ignominy  he  fuffer- 
“  ed.”  A  blow  concluded  this  addrefs  alfo, 
and  extended  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  traitors 
were  rewarded  with  bracelets  fuppofed  to  be  of 
gold,  but  on  difeovering  them  to  be  only  copper 
gilt,  they  complained  to  Clovis,  who  anfwered 
them  :  “  Thofe  who  fell  their  makers  deferve  no 
“  better  pay ;  and  you  may  elleem  yourfelves 
“  highly  fortunate,  that  after  what  has  palled 
<£  I  allow  you  even  to  live.” 

Thefe  princes,  and  many  others  whom  Clovis 
murdered  at  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  were  his 
relations.  By  thefe  reiterated  crimes,  his  au¬ 
thority  became  acknowledged  throughout  all 
the  Gauls,  but  the  fuccefs  of  them  did  not  deftroy 
the  remorfe  which  they  occafioned.  He  was 
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heard  to  cry  out :  CJ  Wretch  that  I  am,  I  have 

loft  all  my  relations,  and  remain  a  ftranger  in 
e:  niv  own  kingdom  !"  He  died  at  forty-five 
vears  of  age.  His  queen  Cl  otilda  retired  to  Tours, 
from  whence  ike  rarely  came  to  Paris.,  and  the 
itates  of  Clovis  were  divided  amongft  his  tour 
fons  : — Theoderic  reigned  at  Metz:  Clodormr  at 
Orleans  ;  Clothaire  at  Soiffons  ;  and  Childebert 
at  Paris.  Thefe  princes  were  independent  of 
each  other,  as  thole  of  different  divifions  had 
been  before  the  time  of  Clovis.  Thus  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  that  prince  for  forming  an  united 
monarchy,  ended  only  in  dividing  amongff  his 
immediate  defendants  what  had  been  beicre  in 
the  poffefiion  of  his  relations  or  allies. 

Burgundians. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Burgundians  there  are  a 
variety  of  opinions.  Some  reprefent  them  as  the' 
defendants  or  the  Roman  ihldiers  left  by  Drulus 
Nero  and  other  commanders  encamped  in  Ger- 
'many  to  keep  a  check  on  the  conquered  nations. 
Thofe  who  adept  this  opinion  reprefent  them 
as  unwarlike,  feeking  an  aiylum  in  towns  and 
fortreffes,  and  hawking  through  the  Gauls  the 
effects  of  their  ingenuity  and  indultry.  Such 
could  icarcely  be  the  mode  of  lire  of  a  whole 
people  i  and  when  we  difcover  the  Burgundians 
to  have  been  the  allies  or  enemies  of  Rome 
before  they  entered  Gaul,  with  leaders  whole 
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flames  are  recorded,  and  dwelling  in  a  fixed  fpot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  it  is  more  natural  to 
conclude  that  they  early  formed  one  of  thofe 
ifolated  nations  who,  like  the  red,  had  come  from 
the  north  of  Germany;  or,  according  to  a  different 
opinion,  were  a  colleftion  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  other  barbarians,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Roman  hiflorians. 

Whatever  was  their  origin,  they  became  for-  27S- 
midable  under  Tacitus  by  an  irruption  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Under  the  fucceeding  emperors 
they  advanced  or  retired  according  to  the  op- 
pofition  they  experienced.  When  their  own 
flrength  was  not  fufficient,  thev  united  to  it  that 
of  the  Suevi,  Alans,  and  Vandals.  After  many 
attempts  they  arrived  in  Alface,  reached  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  St.  Claude,  and  at 
length  fixed  the  feat  of  their  government  at 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  from  whence  they  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  Dijon  and  Macon,  in  the  country 
fince,  from  them,  called  Burgundy.  We  have 
feen  that  Clovis  had  afi'umed  the  crown  ufurped 
by  Gundebald,  the  murderer  of  his  brother  and 
his  male  offspring,  brothers  to  Clotilda.  This 
prince  is  celebrated  for  his  law  on  judiciary 
duelling  ;  that  is,  by  the  conditions  he  impofed 
on  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  deciding  their 
right  by  arms.  So  barbarous  a  practice  was 
worthy  of  having  an  affaffin  for  its  regulator. 

Sigifmund,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  had  the  weak- 
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nefs  and  misfortune  to  give  credit  to  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  his  fecond  wife,  by  which  die  accufed 
Sigeric,  his  fon  by  a  former  marriage,  of  a  de- 
fign  upon  his  throne  and  life.  But  fcarcely 
had  he  expired  before  Sigifmund,  in  an  agony  of 
repentance  and  defpair,  threw  himfelf  on  the 
dead  body  of  his  fon,  tenderly  embracing  and 
wetting  it  with  his  tears.  An  old  attendant 
feeing  him  in  this Situation,  faid  :  £C  Weep  not 
“  tor  him,  Sigeric  died  innocent ;  it  is  for 
“  yourfelf  you  fhould  referve  your  tears.”  His 
remorfe  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
and  this  a£'tion  brought  on  him  a  war  on  the 
part  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,Sigeric’s 
uncle  ;  to  which  was  added  another  inftigated  by 
Clotilda,  who  engaged  her  fons  to  avenge  on 
Sigifmund  the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers, 
whom  Gundobald  had  caufed  to  be  thrown  into 
a  well.  Sigifmund  was  difeovered  and  taken  in 
the  difguife  of  a  monk,  and  his  whole  family  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Clodomir  king  of  Orleans  ; 
who,  in  return  for  the  treatment  which  the  father 
and  brothers  of  his  mother  had  experienced,  had 
them  thrown  into  a  well.  A  war  then  enfued 
between  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  to  which 
peace  fucceeded.  Another  war  followed,  the 
chance  of  which  threw  Gondemar,  the  king  of 
the  Burgundians,  into  the  power  of  Childebert 
and  Clothaire,  of  which  they  took  their  advan¬ 
tage..  The  Burgundians  being  now  without  a 
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head,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Franks  ;  and, 
on  condition  of  being  governed  by  their  own 
laws,-  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute  r  the  privilege  was 
granted. and  preferved  to  them  during  the  reigns 
ot  the  whole  Merovingian  race. 

Germans,  or  Allemanni. 

The  Allemanni  dwelt  between  the  Danube,  *>+• 
the  upper  Rhine,  and  the  Mein.  The  nation 
originated  from  the  Suevi,  to  which  were  added 
many  Gauls,  and  other  families  of  different 
nations;  which  intermixture  is  expreffed  by  the 
German  word  All-Mann,  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  They  were  paffionate  lovers  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  a  number  of  their  women  under  Caracaba 
hung  themfelves  to  efcape  flavery.  This  prince 
wasfo  much  attached  to  the  Allemanni,  as  to  choofe 
his  guard  from  amongft  them  :  he  took  pleafure 
in  dreffmg  after  their  manner,  and  wearing  falfe 
hair  of  the  colour  of  theirs.  Bv  Maximinus  they 
were  treated  with  harffmefs,  and  confined  within 
their  boundary,  which  under  Valentinian  they 
paffed,  and  penetrating  on  the  one  fide  into  Gaul, 
and  on  the  other  into  Italy:  they  were  repulfed  by 
Aurelian,  and  afked  permiffion  only  to  return  to 
their  homes.  He  fhut  up  their  way  thither  ;  but 
experienced  what  defpair  can  produce  ;  for  the 
Germans  furprized  and  defeated  hint,  which  he 
foon  revenged  by  a  terrible  maffacre  of  them. 
They  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  from  every  de- 
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feat.  Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  the  emperors 
Conftantine  and  Julian,  in  different  battles,  kill¬ 
ed  a  multitude  whofe  amount  is  fhocking  to  re¬ 
late.  Continually  repulfed,  and  continually  ap¬ 
pearing,  they  became  known  wherever  they 
could  make  their  way.  Several  confiderable- 
parties  of  them  fettled  in  the  mountains  of 
Swifferland,  the  valleys  of  Jura,  and  round  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  whilft  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  perifhed  in  the  battle'ofTolbiacum,  where 
their  lait  kinsr  was  killed. 

O 

Gepidus. 

¥ 

The  Gepidae,  originally  Goths  and  Vandals, 
came  from  the  lake  Maeotis  bordering  on  the 
mouth  of  the  D  mube.  They  encountered  the 
Burgundians  of  Italy  and  the  Lombards,  and 
were  one  of  thofe  nations  whom  Attila  drew 
along  with  him  in  his  expeditions.  After  being 
fubdued  by  the  Huns,  they  recovered  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  made  head  againft  the  Lombards  even 
when  that  people  was  mod  powerful  ;  but  at 
length  they  fell,  having  experienced  fo  many 
reverfes  that  they  became  confounded  with  their 
conquerors  and  difappeared. 

Heruli. 

From  the  lake  Mteotis  the  Heruli  fent  one 
party  beyond  the  Danube;  another  ravaged 
Greece,  and  having  reduced  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
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Argos  to  allies,  penetrated  into  Alia.  They 
were  a  lively  and  adlive  nation,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  recruited  their  light  troops  from  them. 

They  entreated  the  infirm  and  old  to  die  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  elfe  they  compelled  them  fo  to  do. 

The  wife  was  difhonoured  who  did  not  ftrangle 
herfelf  on  the  corpfe  of  her  hufband  They 
bear  the  reproach  of  vices  the  moft  degradatory 
and  contrary  to  nature,  and  of  offering  human 
vidlims.  They  carried  fire  and  fword  into  Epi¬ 
rus,  Thrace,  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  from  the  Neffus  even  to  the  Rhine.  Jufti- 
nian  drove  them  out  of  Italy,  and  they  became 
loft  in  the  people  amongft  which  they  were  dif- 
perfed;  yet,  like  unwholefome  waters,  they  for  a 
long  time  left  a  peftilential  iediment  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  they  had  flowed. 

Marcomanni. 

The  Marcomanni  at  fir  ft  appeared  on  the  banks  63- 
of  the  Danube :  Caffar  fuppofed  them  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  Gauls.  They  were  introduced 
by  their  king  Merobodrus  to  the  country  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Boii,  which  has  been  named 
Bohemia.  They  were  one  of  the  firft  people  of 
Germany  who  exhibited  any  figns  of  civilization  ; 
fince  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  denominated 
Runic  ;  and,  by  their  exploits  againft  the  em¬ 
pire,  evinced  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
military  difcipline.  Domitian  was  obliged  to 
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purchafe  peace  from  them.  They  had  the  policy 
to  form  leagues  with  theneighbouring  nations  and 
to  lead  them  againft  the  empire,  by  which  they 
became  very  formidable  to  it.  Their  plunders 
continued  till  the  time  when  their  queen  Fritigil, 
having  embraced  the  chriftian  religion,  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  They  then  re¬ 
mained  fettled  in  Bohemia,  which  they  had 
chofen  for  their  abode. 

Quadi. 

The  Quadi  were  fituated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Marcomanni  in  Moravia.  Their  wars  againft 
the  empire  were  frequent.  Commodus  made 
a  peace  with  them,  under  condition  that  they 
fhould  not  advance  nearer  than  withintwo  leagues 
oftheDanube;  that  they  ftiould hold  their  general 
aflemblies  but  once  a  month  ;  and  deliver  up 
their  arms  :  yet  Probus  and  his  fucceffors  found 
them  well  armed,  and  fighting  obtlinately  though 
frequently  beaten.  They  at  length  were  mingled 
and  confounded  with  the  Gauls.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  booty  taken  by  all  thefe  barbarous  nations, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  richer  or  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  adorn  thenufelves.  Valentinian  feeing 
the  ambaftadors  of  the  Quadi  in  a  ftate  little  re¬ 
moved  from  raggednefs,  thought  it  was  meant 
to  infult  him:  but  they  told  him  they  were 
the  chief  people  of  their  nation.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  emperors  fometimes 
treated  thefe  barbarian  chiefs,  who  were  called 
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kings,  with  the  utmoft  contempt ;  which  they 
carried  even  to  having  them  hanged  or  thrown 
to  the  wild  beafts  in  the  circus.  They  looked 
on  them  either  as  robbers,  or  as  men  employed 
by  them  for  pay. 

Sarmatians. 

Many  of  thefe  barbarians  compelled  the 
haughty  Romans  to  conceive  an  advantageous 
opinion  of  them.  Amongft  thefe  were  the 
Sarmatians,  or  Sauromatians,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  originated  in  the  vaft  extent  of  country 
now  included  in  Poland,  a  part  of  Ruflia,  and 
Tartary.  They  were  divided  into  various  tribes, 
which  had  each  its  king.  The  fame  deprav¬ 
ity  and  vices  are  attributed  to  them  as  to  the 
Heruli ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  alfo  been 
anthropophagi.  But  praftices  fo  deteftable  muft 
doubtlefs  have  been  confined  to  a  fmall  part  of 
this  immenfe  people.  They  began  to  be  known 
and  feared  bythe  Romans  underNero.  Their  love 
of  plunder  foon  increafed  and  prolonged  their 
irruptions  into  the  empire,  where  they  met  with 
the  Goths,  who  defended  its  barriers  againft 
them.  On  the  borders  of  the  Marifus  in  Dacia, 
a  celebrated  battle  took  place  between  thefe 
two  nations,  which  proved  very  difaftrous  to 
the  Sarmatians.  They  loft  in  it  their  king 
Wifimar,  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility.  In 
this  extremity  they  armed  their  flaves,  whq 
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uniting  againft  their  matters,  they  drove  then! 
cut  of  their  country.  Conttantius  aided  them 
to  fubdue  thefe  rebels,  and  reftored  the  Sarmatians 
to  their  homes,  though  net  till  after  an  exile  of 
twenty-four  years,  during  which  time  many 
things  had  doubtlefs  taken  place  with  refpedt  to 
their  wives  not  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  re¬ 
turned.  As  there  were  many  tribes  of  thefe  people, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  thofe  who  were  expofed 
to  this  humiliating  exile  were  the  anceftors  of 
the  Poles  and  Tartars  of  the  prefent  day. 

Dacians. 

Dacia  confitted  of  the  prefent  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  a  part  of  Tranfylvania.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  tract,  known  under  the  name 
of  Dacians  or  Daci,  were  originally  Scythians, 
and  degenerated  in  nothing  from  the  valour  of 
their  anceftors.  Sober,  robuft,  with  a  capacity 
of  encountering  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  they  had 
the  ftill  further  advantage  of  looking  on  death  as 
the  commencement  of  a  happier  life.  From 
this  perfuafion,  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  dangers  with  the  fame  tranquillity  as  if 
they  were  only  undertaking  a  journey.  They 
received  this  do&rine  from  Zamolxis,  a  philofo- 
pher  highly  celebrated  amongft  them,  who  is 
iuppofed  to  have  been  their  king.  Of  another 
of  their  kings,  Orolus,  it  is  related,  that  being 
difpleafed  with  his  fubjedb,  who  had  not  fliewn 
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their  ufual  courage  in  battle,  he  ordered  that, 
till  by  fome  fignal  exploit  they  had  redeemed 
their  honour,  they  thould  all  lay  down  to  reft 
with  their  heads  where  their  feet  ufually  lay.  A 
Angularity  which  we  only  quote  to  (hew,  that  a 
thread  will  fometimes  ferve  to  lead  men  more 
effectually  than  a  cable. 

From  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Dacians  were  the  fcourge  of  the 
Roaian  empire,  and  committed  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  cruelties.  It  is  fit  to  remark,  that  one  of 
their  kings,  named  Duras,  not  thinking  him- 
felf  poffeffed  of’  fufficient  abilities  to  oppofe 
Domitian,  who  was  leading  a  numerous  army 
againft  him,  voluntarily  yielded  his  throne  to 
Decebalus.  The  newr  king  anfwered  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  predeceffor.  Equally  (killed  in 
politics  and  war,  when  preffed  he  fued  for  peace 
before  he  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  have  it  re- 
fufed,  and  at  a  more  fortunate  moment  refumed 
the  war.  By  this  management  he  reduced  the 
empire  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  under  the  title  of 
apenfion.  Trajan  emancipated  himfelffrom  this 
digraceful  ftipulation,  and  fubdued  Decebalus, 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous  enemies  Rome  ever 
had.  The  Dacian  king  killed  himfelf  to  avoid 
gracing  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  his 
kingdom  became  a  Roman  province.  The 
Goths  afterwards  poffeffed  it,  when  it  was  call¬ 
ed  ancient  Dacia.  The  Romans,  on  quitting  itf 
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tranfported  the  remains  of  the  Dacians  into  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Servia,  which  have  been  fometimes 
called  New  Dacia. 

Bulgarians. 

The  Bulgarians  always  have  poffefted,  and  Hill 
retain,  a  peculiar  language, called  the  Sclavonian, 
or  Slavonian,  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the 
other  German  nations ;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
jeGured,  with  probability,  that  if  they,  like  the 
other  Germans,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Scythians,  it  is  from  thofe  Scythians  who  in 
their  firfi:  emigration  took  the  road  toward  Alia. 
They  anciently  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
at  the  north-weftern  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea: 
hence  their  county  was  called  Volgaria,  they 
thernfelves  Volgari;  and  from  thence,  by  an 
eafy  tranlition,  Bulgaria  and  Bulgari,  or  Bulga¬ 
rians. 

The  period  of  their  leaving  this  country  is  not 
precifely  known,  but  it  was  toward  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Anaftafius  that  their  irruption  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  took  place.  It  was  then 
they  formed  an  eftablifhment  in  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  Romania,  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  Servia.  This  was  the  centre  from  which 
during  more  than  five  hundred  years,  they  fal- 
Jied  at  all  points  againft  every  part  of  the  Greek 
empire  within  their  reach.  Not  contented  with 
perpetually  harafling  this  falling  ftate  in  their 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  they  proceeded  to 
attack  it  even  in  Germany,  far  beyond  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  and  in  Italy  itfelf  feized  and  fecured  the 
duchy  of  Benevento.  The  throne  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  whether  polTeffed  by  Greeks  or  Latins, 
Bill  found  them  their  moft  inveterate  and  perpe¬ 
tual  enemies.  The  refources  of  thefe  people 
feem  wonderful ;  for  when  conquered,  and  al- 
moft  deftroyed,  after  being  purfued  with  carnage 
into  their  own  country,  they  again  appeared,  in  a 
iliort  time  after,  under  the  walls  of  Conftantinople 
itfelf. 

Conftantine  Copronymus  gained  a  great  vie- 
tory  over  them,  which  coft  him  not  a  fingleman. 
Their  king,  Elerick,  aftonifhed  at  fo  fingular  a 
circumftance,  doubted  not  but  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  :  the  whole  difficulty  was  to  difeover  the 
traitors.  The  king,  after  an  interval  of  feme  time, 
wrote  to  the  emperor  that  he  propofed  to  relign 
his  crown,  and  lead  a  private  life  at  Conftanti¬ 
nople  ;  he  therefore  required  a  fafe  conduct,  and 
that  he  would  fend  him  the  name  of  thofe  Bul¬ 
garians  to  whom  he  might  intruft  the  difeovery 
of  his  defign,  and  by  whom  he  might  be  efcort- 
ed.  Conftantine  complied  with  his  requeft  in 
both  inftances,  by  which  means  Elerick  learning 
who  were  the  perfons  who  maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  empire,  put  them  all  to  death. 
Conftantine  made  preparations  to  take  vengeance 
for  this  duplicity;  which  gave  rife  to  new  wars. 
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For  war  neither  fide  ever  wanted  a  pre¬ 
tence.  Whenever  any  other  enemy  attacked 
an  emperor,  he  was  fure  of  being  haraffed  by 
the  Bulgarians  ;  and  whenever  the  latter  were 
weakened  by  misfortunes,  peftilence,  or  famine, 
the  Romans  never  failed  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
their  miferies.  Yet  thefe  enemies  fometimes 
afted  in  conjunfiion ;  and  battalions  of  Bulga¬ 
rians  were  feen  in  the  imperial  armies  deftined  to 
aft  againft  other  nations.  One  of  their  kings, 
named  Simeon,  profiting  by  the  inteftine  divi- 
fions  in  the  court  of  Confiantinople,  laid  fiege  to 
the  city  ;  and  it  was  only  by  expoftulations  and 
prefents  that  the  emperor  prevailed  on  him  to 
fign  a  treaty  and  return  home. 

Thefe  people,  whilft  in  a  hate  of  glory  and 
profperity,  beheld  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
horde  of  Ruffians,  who  fpread  over  their  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Romans,  on  this  occafion,  dreading, 
no  doubt,  that  the  inundation  might  reach  them¬ 
felves,  affifted  the  Bulgarians  to  flop  its  devaf- 
tations.  From  thence  enfued  a  ftate  of  anarchy 
in  the  government,  then  under  four  brothers, 
who  were  on  indifferent  terms  with  each  other; 
till  at  length,  the  whole  authority  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel,  a  warlike  prince,  he  employed 
it  to  hajafs  the  Greek  empire  once  more.  Bafil, 
who  then  filled  the  throne,  revenged  thefe  attacks 
by  an  aft,  the  atrocity  of  which  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory ;  and  which,  though  it  has  been  already 
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mentioned,  we  fhall  repeat.  Having  taken  fifteen 
thoufand  prifoners,  he  caufed  all  their  eyes  to  be 
put  out,  affigning  only  to  each  hundred  a  guide, 
to  whom  he  had  left  one  eye.  In  this  ftate 
he  fent  them  to  Samuel,  who  was  fo  affected  by 
a  fight  fo  {hocking,  as  to  expire  with  grief  two 
days  afterwards. 

Bafil  purfued  the  Bulgarians,  allowing  them  no 
refpite.  He  defeated  them  in  various  battles, 
took  feveral  of  their  fortreffes,  and  their  kin®- 
was  killed  in  an  affault.  Difcouraged  by  fuch  re¬ 
peated  Ioffes,  the  Bulgarian  nobles  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield.  They  fubmitted  to  Bafil,  and 
delivered  all  their  forts  into  his  hands.  The 
queen  herfeif,  furrounded  with  three  of  her  fens 
and  fix  daughters,  renounced  whatever  right 
file  poffeffed  to  the  throne  of  Buffaria.  She  had 

O 

befides  three  other  fons,  who  had  retreated  to 
inacceffible  places;  where  Bafil  fo  completely 
blockaded  them,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
furrender.  He  received  them  generoufiy,  and 
allotted  to  each  fome  diftinguifhed  poll;  in  his 
court  or  in  his  armies.  To  the  mother  and  her 
daughters,  whom  he  always  treated  with  re- 
fpefl,  he  allowed  penfions  fuitable  to  their 
rank. 

Some  attempts  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Izo4- 
Bulgarians,  either  by  malcontents  or  impoflors, 
who  pretending  to  be  defeended  from  the  royal 
blood,  raifed  commotions  againfl  the  people. 
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Amidft  thefe  convulfions,  which  lafted  more 
than  a  century,  the  Bulgarian  empire  gained  fo 
much  (Length  as  to  enter  into  an  advantageous 
conteft  with  that  of  Conftantinople.  John,  king 
of  Bulgaria,  having  defeated  Baldwin,  the  firft 
Latin  emperor,  before  Adrianople,  led  him  cap¬ 
tive,  and  cauled  his  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off. 
Thus  mutilated,  he  was  thrown  into  a  valley, 
where  he  buffered  the  extremeft  mifery  for  three 
days  before  he  expired,  eaten  by  birds  of  prey 
and  beafts  of  the  field.  In  1125,  Bulgaria  was 
brought  under  fubjection  by  Stephen  king  of 
Hungary,  from  which  time  the  kings  of  Hun¬ 
gary  have  aifumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  which,  with  Hungary  itfeff,  has  patfed 
to  the  princes  of  the  Houle  of  Auflria ;  though 
the  power  really  remains  with  the  Turks,  who 
have  been  in  poffeffion  of  Bulgaria  ever  fince 
1396. 

Ostrogoths. 

The  emperor  Zeno,  when  unable  to  retain 
Italy,  preferred,  as  we  have  fhewn,  placing  on 
its  throne  T  heodoric  king  of  the  Offrogoths,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli.  He  di¬ 
rected  in  a  manner  the  victories  of  Theo- 
doric,  and  gave  him  advice,  by  following  of 
which  the  prince  became  a  bleffmg  to  his  new 
fubjefts.  Never  did  the  change  of  a  prince  caufe 
lefs  change  in  a  government.  The  fame  magi- 
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t'rates  remained,  the  fame  imports  were  levied.  Re¬ 
wards  and  privileges  were,  it  is  true,  beftowed  on 
thofe  who  had  favoured  the  revolution,  but  no  pu* 
nilhments  infli&ed  on  fuch  as  were  adverfe  to  it. 

If  this  moderation  was  partly  the  refult  of  policy,  yet 
it  muft  alfo  be  partly  attributed  to  the  character  of 
the  new  monarch.  When  he  affumed  the  crown, 
he  had  fworn  that  his  conduct  fhould  be  fuch  that 
the  Italians  fhould  only  repent  they  had  not  fooner 
fubmitted  to  the  Goths.  He  kept  his  word,  and  , 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  committed  to  the 
moft  able  and  upright  men.  Theodoric  fometimes 
attended  the  pleadings,  and  parted  judgment  him- 
felf.  He  revifed  the  colle&ion  of  imports ;  and 
complainants  were  fure  to  be  gainers  by  his  exa¬ 
mination.  He  fhewed  the  utmoft-  refpecl  for  reli¬ 
gion,  and  did  honour  to  his  faith  by  the  practice  of 
temperance,  chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  vir¬ 
tues,  of  which  he  never  loft  fight.  He  preferved 
peace  in  the  church,  and  banifhed  fimony  from  its 
eleftions.  Ecclefiaftical  affairs  were  never  better  re¬ 
gulated  than  under  this  prince.  All  thefe  praifes 
are  beftowed  on  him  by  the  catholic  writers, 
though  he  was  an  arian.  He  is  likewife  applauded 
for  exa&nefs  in  repairing  the  damages  done  by  his 
troops  when  marching,  and  paying  for  every  thing 
taken  for  the  fervice  of  the  armies  and  camps.  To 
this  is  added,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  particularly  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans,  and  his  generofity  in  redeeming 
'  VOL.  IV.  N  N 
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as  many  of  his  fubje&s  as  he  poflibly  could  from 
captivity  amongft  barbarous  nations. 

Amongft  the  remarkable  circumftances  of  the 
life  of  Theodoric  fhould  be  reckoned  his  journey 
to  Rome,  whither  he  was  called  by  two  rivals,  who 
difputed  the  fee  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  Their 
pretenfions  had  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  he  flattered 
himfelf  he  fliould  appeafe,  by  deciding  in  favour 
Symmachus,  who  was  firft  elected  ^  but  the  par- 
tizans  of  Laurentius  not  having  fubmitted  to  his 
award,  he  convoked  a  council,  and  made  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  to  fatisfy  the  delire  he  had  long  enter¬ 
tained  of  feeing  this  renowned  city.  He  was  received 
there  with  the  greateft  pomp  ;  aflifted  in  the  fenate,, 
and  Ihewed  the  utmoft  deference  to  the  members 
of  this  illuftrious  body.  His  curiofity  induced  him 
to  vifit  every  thing  remarkable,  and  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  was  fatisfied  beyond  his  expectation  ? 
he  declared  he  fliould  have  fixed  his  abode  in  Rome 
in  preference  to  Ravenna,  if  necefiity  had  not  de¬ 
tained  him  in  the  latter,  which  was  more  in  the 
centre  of  his  empire. 

Theodoric  was  addrelfed  in  the  fenate  by  Boetius, 
a  defcendant  of  the  Manlii.  This  patrician  had 
ftudied  at  Athens,  and  embraced  the  fed  of  the 
peripatetics,  which  he  made  known  by  the  tranflat- 
ing  of  Ariftotle,  with  a  commentary.  The  wTorld- 
was  alfo  indebted  to  him  for  tranflations  of  feverat 
Greek  writers — Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Plato — andfome 
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Works  on  theology  againft  Eutyches  and  Neftonus. 
Boetius  had  palled  through  all  offices  with  general 
applaufe,  and  enjoyed  a  fpotlefs  reputation  honour¬ 
ably  acquired.  By  Theodoric  he  was  efteemed, 
employed,  and  trufted  in  affairs  of  moment ;  yet 
he  unfortunately  gave  credit  to  the  accufations  of 
thofe  who,  from  envy,  accufed  him  of  holding  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  a  defign  of  withdrawing  Rome 
from  under  the  dominions  of  the  Oftrogoths,  to 
put  it  under  that  of  the  Greeks.  Theodoric,  with¬ 
out  enquiring  into  the  ground  of  thefe  imputations, 
caufed  Boetius,  and  his  father-in-law  Symmachus, 
who  was  included  in  the  accufation,  to  be  put  under 
arreft ;  and  with  equal  precipitation  they  were  both 
beheaded. 

This  unjuft  and  cruel  aft  was  no  fooner  com-  525. 
mitted,  than  Theodoric  was  feized  with  the  moft  . 
bitter  repentance.  The  remembrance  of  thofe  he 
had  unjuftly  condemned  purfued  him  every-where ; 
and  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  the  head  of  a  large 
filh  being  ferved  up  at  his  table,  he  fancied  it  the 
head  of  Symmachus,  who  call  on  him  a  menacing 
look.  Struck  with  horror,  he  rofe  from  table,  and 
furvived  but  a  few  days  the  dreadful  recollection. 
This  was  the  ftrft  and  laft  caufe  of  complaint  he 
ever  gave.  He  had  three  daughters  by  a  filler  of 
Clovis  :  the  one,  married  to  Sigifmund  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  became  the  mother  of  Sigeric.  The 
fecond  married  to  Alaric  the  Second,  lyng  of  the  Vift- 
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goths,  by  whom  fhe  had  Amalaric,  whofe  grandfa¬ 
ther  Theodoric  governed  his  Rates  as  an  able 
guardian,  and  reftored  them  to  him  like  a  faithful 
truftee.  The  third,  named  Amalafuntha,  though 
not  deftined  to  a  crowned,  head,  was,  perhaps, 
happier  in  efpoufing  Eutharic,  a  prince  of  her  _ 
own  blood,  a  young  man  generally  beloved  and 
efteemed ;  but  he  died  before  his  father-in-law, 
leaving  only  one  fon,  Athalaric,  eight  years  old, 
whom  the  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  at  his  death  de¬ 
clared  his  heir,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his 
mother. 

The  piety,  goodnefs,  and  wifdom  of  Amalafuntha 
have  been  highly  praifed  by  all  hiftorians.  In  a 
letter,  addreffed  to  the  Roman  fenate,  {he  is  called, 
the  glory  of  princes ,  the  fower  and  ornament  of  her 
family ,  the  Solomon  of  her  fex.  She  is  reprefented 
as  having  been  well  verfed  in  Greek  literature,  as 
well  as  acquainted  with  various  languages.  This 
tafle,  too  much  difplayed,  and  perhaps  too  much, 
favoured,  gave  difguft  to  her  Oftrogoth  nobility,  lefs 
verfed  in  letters  than  war.  They  were  difpleafed, 
at  her  educating  the  young  prince  after  the  Roman 
manner  ; — an  education  which,  faid  they,  becomes 
not  the  chief  of  an  aftive  and  warlike  nation.  They 
adding,  that  Theodoric,  who  puffed  not  his  youth 
in  that  manner,  was  yet  not  lefs  endowed  with  vir¬ 
tues  and  accomplifhments ;  whence  they  concluded 
that  his  grand-fon,  to  referable  him,  Ihould  lead  a 
youth  like  his.  In  confequence  of  this  idea^they 
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entreated  Amalafentha  to  difmifs  the  pedants  by 
whom  her  fon  was  furrounded,  and  give  him  com¬ 
panions  of  his  own  age.  As  the  requeft  was  made 
in  a  manner  which  did  not  admit  of  refufal,  fhe 
yielded ;  and  the  young  prince,  having  no  longer 
any  check  on  his  pafhons,  gave  himfeif  up  to  ex- 
ceffes,  fell  Tick,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
without  leaving  any  poflerity. 

Amalafuntha  had  to  flruggle  with  the  faftion  of 
the  Oflrogoth  nobility,  who  had  deprived  her  of  the 
education  of  her  fon.  Whilfl  fhe  governed  in 
that  prince’s  name,  fhe  had  punifhed  them.  But 
the  exile  and  death  of  the  three  principal  of  them 
had  only  increafed  the  hatred  of  the  reft ;  and  fhe 
now  found  herfelf  unable  to  refift  alone  their  defire 
of  revenge..  Flattering  herfelf  fhe  fhould  find  in 
one  of  her  coufins,  named  Theodotus,  the  qualities 
neceffary  to  fupport  her  againft  her  enemies,  and 
above  all,  an  inviolable  gratitude  to  her,  fhe  affo- 
ciated  him  to  the  throne,  declaring  him  king,  and 
her  colleague ;  not  doubting  but  he  would  leave  her 
the  greatefl  part  of  that  authority,  of  which  fhe  was 
willing  to  allow  him  a  fhare :  but  in  this  expe&ation 
fhe  was  difappointed,  Theodotus  wanted  the  whole 
power,  and  joining  with  the  enemies  of  the  princefs, 
had  her  put  under  arrefl,  and  tranfported  to  an  ifland, 
in  the  midfl  of  a  lake,  where  fhe  was  firangled, 
ivhilft  in  the  bath,  by  fome  friends  of  thofe  whom 
fhe  had  exiled  : — a  crime  which  was  perpetrated 
with  the  confent,  perhaps  by  the  orders,  of  the  uiv 
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grateful  Theodotus.'  This  princefs,  who  may  be 
reckoned  the  vidtirn  of  literature  and  knowledge* 
took  every  means  for  propagating  fcience  throughout 
her  kingdom,  where  lire  maintained  fchools ;  and 
on  hearing  that  the  profelTors  of  thofe  at  Rome 
were  not  paid  with  exadtnefs,  fire  wrote  thus  to  the 
fenate :  44  The  arts  are  nourifhed  and  fupported  by 
44  rewards.  It  is  fhocking  to  deprive  thofe  who 
*4  have  the  care  of  inftructing  our  youth  of  their 
44  falaries  :  we  fhould  rather  encourage  them  to 
*4  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  an  increafe  of 
44  their  pay.’* 

Juftinian,  who  had  kept  up  an  intercourfe  with 
this  princefs,  undertook  to  avenge  her  death.  He 
declared  war  againfl  the  Oftrogoths,  againft  whom 
he  fent  his  general  Belifarius.  Theodotus,  who 
had  courage  enough  to  be  an  affaffm,  but  not  a 
warrior,  made  an  offer  to  the  emperor  to  abdicate 
his  royalty,  and  relinquifh  the  crown  into  his  hands. 
On  fome  advantages,  however,  gained  by  his  fub- 
jedts  without  his  concurrence,  he  retracted  his  offer. 
That  which  he  refufed  to  do  on  this  ray  of  hope, 
the  Oftrogoths  now  compelled  him  to.  They 
drove  him  from  a  throne  of  which  he  was  unwor¬ 
thy,  and  placed  on  it  Vitiges,  not  elevated  by  birth, 
but  capable  of  fupporting  it  by  his  talents.  He 
had  one  continual  ftruggie  with  Belifarius,  and 
*  Narfes,  a  general  of  no  lefs  ability  than  the  former, 
who  was  fent  to  fecond  him.  Thofe  talents  which, 
jf  united  againfl  him,  might  ftave  ruined  Vitiges, 
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became  ufelefs  by  the  rivalry  and  continual  con* 
tradition  which  fubfifted  between  .their  poffeffors, 
Belifarius  foon  became  mafter  of  Rome,  to  which  537- 
Vitiges  laid  liege.  The  general  had  to  fight  not 
only  with  the  enemy  without,  but  the  Romans 
within,  who  were  offended  that  their  city  fhould  be 
made  the  feat  of  war,  and  who  to  avoid  it  would 
have  willli-ngly  yielded  to  the  firfh  who  offered.  The 
fiege  lafled  a  year,  during  which  time  the  Romans, 
who  took  but  little  intereft  in  the  difpute,  fuffered 
all  the  horrors  of  peftilence  and  famine.  The 
Goths,  at  length,  compelled  to  retire  by  the  fuc- 
cours  which  arrived  to  join  Belifarius,  directed  their 
fury  againft  Milan,  in  which  the  generals  of  the  em¬ 
pire  had  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon ;  but  which  did  not 
prevent  this  unfortunate  town  from  being  taken.  The 
conquerors,  who  had  a  confiderable  body  of  Bur¬ 
gundians  in  their  pay,  razed  the  city  to  the  founda¬ 
tions,  put  to  the  fw<?rd  every  one  of  the  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufand,  and  gave  their  wives  to  the  Burgundians. 
Such  were  the  wars  of  thofe  days ! 

Vitiges  employed  all  his  refources  to  excite  fome  S4C- 
ufeful  diverfions.  He  excited  Chcfroes,  king  of 
Perfia,  againft  the  empire,  and  called  in  the  Franks 
alfo  to  his  affiftance  :  but  the  latter  means  did  not 
fucceed.  That  people,  when  they  had  once  entered 
Italy,  fell  equally  on  both  parties,  and  pillaging  them 
alike,  returned  laden  with  booty.  After  various 
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contefts,  in  which  the  lofs  conftantly  outweighed  the 
advantages,  Vitiges  was  ihut  up  in  Ravenna  his  ca¬ 
pital.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor,  from  v/hom  he 
obtained  moderate  conditions ;  but  Belifarius  think¬ 
ing  them  too  favourable,  refufed  to  fign  them. 
The  Odrogoth  nobility,  tired  of  the  war,  refort- 
ed  to  another  expedient — that  of  offering  the 
crown  to  Belifarius  r  to  which  fmgular  ftep  Vitiges 
alfo  confented.  The  general  entered  the  town, 
feized  on  all  the  treafures,  received  the  Icing  and 
his  family  under  his  protection,  and  difdaining  a 
throne,  which  he  probably  faw  to  be  very  undable, 
fet  off  with  his  prifoners  for  Conftantinople,  having 
been  recalled  by  order  of  the  emperor  to  oppol'e  the 
Perfians. 

In  this  great  man  appears  to  have  confided  the 
principal  ftrength  of  his  army ;  for  when  it  entered 
into  Ravenna  it  appeared  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
the  wives  of  the  Goths  did  not  abftain  from  fpit- 
ting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reproaching 
them  for  their  cowardice.  The  Greek  general 
having  left  the  government  in  confufion,  the 
Gcths  fet  up  two  kings  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
who  were  both  murdered,  and  found  a  third  in  the 
perfon  of  Totila,  nephew  to  the  laid  of  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarchs.  A  reign  of  eleven  years  was  to 
him  a  war  of  equal  duration.  Far  from  having 
contracted  that  ferocioufnefs  of  character  which  a 
habit  of  carnage  induces,  few  monarchs  have  been 
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fo  humane  as  Totila,  even  with  refpeft  to  his  ene¬ 
mies.  When  after  a  long  fiege  he  at  length  became 
mailer  of  Naples,  fearing  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fuffered  the  molt  dreadful  extremes  of  famine, 
might,  from  exceflive  hunger,  fwallow  their  food 
too  eagerly,  he  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  from  going  out,  and  took  care  that 
victuals  was  only  moderately  provided,  augmenting 
the  quantity  from  day  to  day.  When  by  this  be¬ 
nevolent  attention  the  Neapolitans  had  recovered 
their  llrength,  Totila  removed  the  guards,  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  depart  whither  they  pleal'ed. 

The  Romans,  in  a  fimilar  circumftance,  obtained 
from  him  a  diminution  of  their  mifery,  and  felt  the 
infli&ion  of  a  lelfer  evil  as  a  benefit.  Rome  was 
blockaded  by  him,  and  the  famine  was  fo  great, 
that  after  having  exhaulled  every  kind  of  eatable, 
the  food  even  of  the  cattle,  and  the  grafs  growing 
in  their  llreets  and  ramparts,  the  inhabitants  en¬ 
treated  their  governor  Bellas,  put  in  by  the  Greek 
emperor,  either  to  provide  them  with  food,  fuffer 
them  to  quit  the  town,  or  kill  them  in  it.  But  Bef- 
fas  quietly  anfwered  :  “  Food  I  have  none  j  there 
“  will  be  no  fecurity  in  fuffering  you  to  go  ;  and 
“  to  kill  you  would  be  impiety.”  Belifarius,  who 
was  fent  into  Italy  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  affairs 
from  this  Hate  of  confufion,  ftrove  in  vain  to 
raife  the  blockade,  which  would  have  lulled  longer 
than  it  did,  had  not  four  Ifaurian  foldiers  opened 
the  gates  to  Totila.  In  the  firll  emotion  of  anger. 
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be  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
to  puniih  them  for  having  deferted  his  banner,  and 
difplayed  that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  on  the  petition 
of  a  deacon,  named  Peiagius,  he  granted  the  Ro¬ 
mans  their  lives,  and  forbad  his  foldiers  to  put  any 
one  to  death  ;  but  allowed  them  to  plunder.  This 
they  fo  completely  fulfilled,  that  nothing  remained 
but  the  walls -of  the  houfes ;  and -women  of  the  firft 
difiincHon  were  reduced  to  beg  theirhread. 

Totila  had  flattered  himfelf  that  by  the  pofieflion 
of  Rome,  he  Ihould  have  made  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions  with  Juftinian  ;  and  on  finding  this  expec¬ 
tation  fruftrated,  determined  on  deftroying  it  to  its 
foundations.  Belifarius,  being  informed  of  this  in¬ 
tent,  wrote  to  him  to  diifuade  him ;  and  after  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  greatnefs  and  majefty  of  this  ancient 
city,  whofe  magnificence  was  the  work  of  fo  many 
ages,  he  added  :  “  He  who  Ihould  deftroy  it 
<«  would  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
“  race,  fince  he  would  abolilh  the  monuments  of  the 
“  valour  and  virtues  of  the  greateft  men.  Should 
<£  you  remain  victorious,  -you  could  never  forgive 
“  yourfelf  for  having  razed  the  noblefl:  town  of 
“  your  ftate,  if  we  fay  not  of  the  v/hole  earth.  If, 
«  on  the  contrary,  fortune  Ihould  prove  unfavour- 
e<  able  to  you,  the  conqueror  will  confider  himlelf 
“  obliged  to  you  for  the  prefervation  of  a  place  of 
“  fuch  importance ;  whereas  its  deftru&ion  could 
ci  only  expofe  you  to  the  effects  of  his  refent- 

“  ment.”  Thefe  arguments  had  their  effefl  on 

\  ' 


Totila.  He  chofe  a  middle  .courfe,  and  caufed  about 
a  third  part  of  its  walls  to  be  broken  down,  by  mak¬ 
ing  breaches  at  fet  diftances.  But  he  withdrew  from 
it  the  fenate,  the  citizens,  women,  and  children, 
whom  he  difperfed  at  twenty  leagues  round,  and 
left  it  not  a  fingle  inhabitant. 

According  to  the  manners  of  the  prefent  day,  it 
-is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  city,  containing 
three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  Ihould  be 
fo  perfectly  emptied,  that  on  the  return  of  Beli- 
farius  to  it,  a  few  days  after,  he  found  abfolutely 
no  one  perfon  in  it.  He  employed  his  army  in 
cleaning  the  ditches,  and  fdling  up  the  breaches 
in  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  returned  in  crow'ds, 
and  each  recognized  his  own  houfe,  which  Belifa- 
rius  reftored  to  him.  Totila,  informed  of  its  repo¬ 
pulation,  haftened  thither,  but-  finding  it  already  in 
a  Hate  of  defence  foon  retired.  The  viciflitudes  of  a 
very  changeable  war  placed  him  once  more  in  con¬ 
dition  to  appear  before  Rome,  which  was  a  fecond 
time  delivered  to  him  by  fome  Ifaurian  foldiers. 
Far  from  attempting  to  deftroy,  he  then  applied 
himfelf  to  embellilhing  it,  recalled  the  fenate,  and 
reflored  its  ancient  dignity  to  this  auguft  affembly. 
He  bellowed  on  the  citizens  fuch  of  their  property 
as  they  could  difcover  ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  emperors,  gave  the  grand  games  of  the  cir¬ 
cus,  at  which  he  prefided  in  perfon.  This  difference 
of  conduct  in  Totila  was  occafioned  by  an  anfwer 
lie  had  received  from  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
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vvhofe  daughter  he  had  demanded  in  marriage, 
“  My  daughter,”  he  had  faid,  “  will  efpoufe  none 
<c  but  a  king  ;  and  I  cannot  reckon  as  fuch  a 
“  prince  who  has  not  been  able  to  preferve  his  ca- 
“  pital,  but  was  obliged  to  demolilh  a  part  of  it, 
“  and  abandon  the  remainder  to  the  enemy.”  This 
anfwer  w'ould  have  -been  frill  more  grating,  had 
Totila,  neglectful  of  the  advice  of  Belifarius,  ren¬ 
dered  the  reftoration  of  his  capital  impoffible. 

The  abfence  of  this  general  from  Italy,  who  had 
been  recalled  to  make  head  once  more  againlt  the 
PerHans,  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  by  Totila; 
and  Juftinian,  juftly  alarmed  by  his  progrefs,  and 
finding  he  mull  either  fubdue  him  or  give  up  all 
authority  over  Italy,  railed  a  formidable  army, 
which  he  font  againft  him  under  the  -command  of 
Narfes.  Totila  and  he  watched  each  other,  and 
reciprocally  judged  that  the  apparent  preparations 
for  attack  or  retreat  were  far  from  indicating  their 
real  intentions.  At  length  Narfes  was  molt  fortunate 
in  his  conje&ures,  and  obferving  that  Totila  had 
„  given  orders  to  his  foldiers,  when  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  to  retire  and  take  their  repad,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  fight  that  day,  the  difcerning  general 
concluded  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  attacked ;  and 
he  was  not  miftaken.  The  action  was  fanguinary, 
and  difputed  on  both  fides  for  many  hours  with 
equal  obftinacy.  The  Gothic  cavalry  being  broken, 
threw  the  infantry  into  confufion;  the  latter  fled,  and 
hurried  the  king,  who  was  feverely  wounded,  along 
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with  them,  who  died  on  dreffing  his  wound.  The 
cotemporary  hidorians,  both  Romans  and  Goths, 
bellow  the  highed  praifes  on  the  courage,  huma¬ 
nity,  temperance,  moderation,  and  above  all  the 
judice  of  this  prince,  who  conducted  himfelf  to  all 
his  fubjedts,  of  whatever  nation,  like  a  father  to  his 
children.  They  particularly  expatiate  on  his  rao-  ' 
deration  and  clemency  to  the  vanquiffied.  In  all 
the  towns  he  took,  he  paid  the  greatell  attention  to 
the  honour  of  the  women ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  whole  army  condemned  one  of  his 
braveft  officers  to  death,  for  having  failed  in  this 
attention  to  the  daughter  of  a  Roman,  in  Calabria, 
and  confiscated  all  his  property  to  the  ufe  of  the 
injured  woman. 

The  death  of  Totila  involved  his  kingdom  in  sn- 
the  greatefl  confufion,  though  Teia,  who  was 
raifed  to  be  his  fucceffor,  was  one  of  the  braved 
men  of  his  nation.  But  if  he  refembled  Totila  in 
valour,  he  was  far  unlike  him  in  judice  and  huma¬ 
nity.  On  hearing  that  Rome  had  furrendered  to 
Narfes,  he,  in  revenge,  put  all  the  Romans  he  could 
lay  hands  on  to  death  ;  not  fparing  the  women,  and 
even  children,  of  fenators,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred.  Thefe  murders  were  requited  by  reprifals, 
and  the  war  between  the  twro  nations  became  more 
cruel  than  it  had  ever  been.  Teia  afted  with  the 
defperation  of  a  man  impatient  to  conquer  or  die.  . 
The  Greeks,  wffiofe  forces  w'ere  more  numerous 
than  his,  befieged  him  on  a  mountain,  to  which 
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they  had  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  his  army* 
The  place  was  attacked  as  by  affault,  and  Teia 
defended  himfelf  as  at  a  breach .  He  placed  himfelf 
in  the  fird  rank  to  encourage  his  foldiers  by  his 
example.  Thofe  of  Narfes  recognized  him,  and 
knowing  that  his  death  would  end  the  combat,  and 
molt  probably  the  war,  directed  all  their  attempts 
againd  him  ;  fome  attacked  him  with  their  pikes, 
others  with  their  darts,  which  he  received  on  his 
fhieid  without  ever  retiring  a  {ingle  ftep.  When  his 
fiheld  became  fo  loaded  with  darts  that  he  could  no 
longer  fupport  it,  he  called  for  another  ;  but  in  the 
moment  employed  for  changing  it  for  the  third 
time,  he  received  in  his  unguarded  bread  a  javelin, 
and  fell  on  the  fame  fpot  where  he  had  planted 
himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  the  addon,  yielding  his 
lad  breath  on  a  heap  of  enemies  who  had  fallen  by 
his  hand. 

The  Odrogoths,  though  extremely  difcouraged 
by  his  death,  continued  the  fight,  and  renewed  it 
the  next  day  till  the  approach  of  night.  On  the 
third  day  they  fent  deputies  to  Narfes,  who  granted 
them  all  they  demanded ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
capitulation,  thofe  who  preferred  remaining  in  Italy 
had  permiflion  fo  to  do,  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  and  the  privileges  of  Romans.  Thofe 
who  chofe  to  return  to  their  homes  took  their  fur¬ 
niture  and  effects,  and  retired  whither  they  would, 
on  the  promife  of  never  more  bearing  arms  againd 
the  Romans.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Of- 
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trogoths,  which  lafted  only  fixtv-four  years  from  its 
foundation  by  Theodoric.  Narfes  for  fifteen  years 
governed  Italy  greatly  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  was,  to  their  infinite  regret,  recalled 
from  it  by  a  court  intrigue.  On  his  departure  be¬ 
gan  the  government  of  the  Lombards,  -which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  the  Oftrogoths. 

Lombards. 

The  nation  of  the  Lombards  originated  from  a  dif- 
pute  amongft  the  Gepidae,  inhabiting  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Danube.  A  civil  dilfenfion  caufed  the 
divifion  of  thefe  people,  fome  of  whom  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  from  the  reft  by  the  length  of  their 
beards ;  and  hence  their  appellation  Longobarbs, 
and  Lombards,  under  which  denomination  they 
fettled  in  Pannonia.  They  fhaved  the  back  of 
their  heads,  but  let  the  hair  grow  on  the  front 
and  temples,  probably  to  keep  company  with  their 
beards,  from  amongft  which  '  their  faces  could  not 
appear  to  great  advantage.  '"They  had  feveral  wars, 
both  with  their  neighbours  and  the  empire  ;  the 
moft  obftinate  of  which  feems,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  to  have  been  between  them  and  their  ancient 
relatives  the  Gepidae.  Alboin,  the  fon  of  their  king 
Audoin,  killed  with  his  own  hand  in  battle  Tho- 
rifmond,  the  fon  of  Thurifind,  king  of  the  Gepidse  : 
after  which  he  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  his 
father’s  table ; — an  honour  amongft  the  Lombards 
equivalent  to  a  military  triumph  with  the  Romans. 
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But  whoever  expected  this  favour  muff  appear  in 
the  armour  of  the  enemy  he  had  conquered* 
44  Where/’  faid  the  fevere  Audoin  to  his  fon, 
44  where  is  the  armor  of  Thorifmond  ?”  No  more 
was  requifite  to  induce  the  young  hero  to  fet  off, 
accompanied  with  forty  brave  companions :  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  court  of  Thurifmd,  and  demanded  the 
fpurs  of  his  fon.  The  monarch,  (truck  by  his  in¬ 
trepidity,  bellowed  them  on  him  ;  and  he  returned 
to  take  that  place  at  the  royal  banquet  which  he 
had  by  a  double  right  acquired. 

The  fame  Alboin,  when  on  the  throne,  killed  with 
his  own  hand  Cunifmond,  king  of  the  Gepidae, 
and  caufed  a  cup  to  be  made  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch’s  fltull,  which  he  ufed  in  his  public  fefti- 
vals.  He  efpoufed  Rofamunda,  the  daughter  of 
this  prince,  who  had  fallen  with  other  captures  into 
his  hands.  He  had  fo  far  recommended  himfelf  to 
the  efteem  of  Narfes,  that  he  fixed  on  him  to  avenge 
the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  fecond  Juki- 
iiian,  in  his  recalling  him  from  Italy,  where  this 
great  man  had  rendered  the  moft  fignal  fervice  to 
the'  empire.  His  detra&ors,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  he  emprefs  Sophia,  accuied  him  of  afpiring  to 
the  fovereignty.  44  I  will  employe  him,  faid  that 
princefs,  imprudently,  44  to  diflribute  the  wool  to 
“  tnv  women  to  lpin  And  I,”  replied  the  old 

eunuch,  '4  will  provide  her  with  a  web,  which  I  defy 
^  her  ever  to  unravel.”  Narfes,  in  reality,  before  he 
left  Italy,  communicated  and  explained  to  his  friend 
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Alboin  the  means  of  maintaining  himfelf  there., 
Thefe  he  made  ufe  of  with  dexterity,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  much  obflruction  on  the  part  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  the  fucceffor  of  Narfes.  He  had  changed 
the  government  of  the  Goths,  which  his  predecef- 
for  had  preferved ;  and  inftead  of  Roman  magif- 
trates,  Longinus  had  placed  a  duke  in  each  town, 
in  whofe  hands  the  civil  and  military  power  were 
united,  without  excepting  even  Rome  from  this 
general  law,  whofe  fenate  he  fuppreffed,  and  who 
had  alfo  its  duke.  He  himfelf  took  the  title  of 
exarch,  adopted  or  imitated  from  the  ecclefiaftic 
government,  and  anfwering  to  metropolitan :  that 
ip,  he  referved  to  himfelf  an  infpeftion  into,  and 
jurifdiction  over,  the  condudt  of  thefe  dukes,  whom 
he  depofed  at  his  pleafure.  Longinus  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ravenna,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his 
fucceifors ;  from  whence  arofe  their  title  of  exarchs 
of  Ravenna. 

In  the  courfe  of  three  years,  Alboin  firmly  eila- 
olifned  the  Lombard  throne,  in  that  part  of  Italy 
fince  called  Lombardy.  Lie  fixed  on  Pavia  as  his 
capital,  and  left  garrifons  of  Lombards  in  each  of 
the  numerous  towns  and  territories  that  furren- 
dered  to  him,  proportionate  to  their  fize ;  thefe 
were  under  the  government  of  an  officer  whom  he 
honoured  with  the  title  of  duke  ;  which  title  they 
retained  only  fo  long  as  the  prince  thought  proper 
to  confide  to  them  the  government.  There  were 
thirty-fix  of  thefe  dukes,  when  Alboin  was  preci- 
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pitated  to  the  tomb  by  a  tragical  end  of  his  own. 
bringing  on. 

This  monarch,  in  a  great  feftival  given  to  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  at  which  his  queen  was  prefent,  ordering 
his  cup  of  date  to  be  filled  with  wine,  prefented  to 
Rofamund  her  father’s  fkull,  with  order  to  drink 
from  it.  At  the  horrid  propofal  fhe  haftily  quitted 
the  table,  and  from  that  moment  determined  on 
revenge.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  addrefled  a  young 
officer,  named  Helmichild ;  but  he  refufed  her  re- 
queft,  till  the  queen  gaining  information  of  an  in¬ 
trigue  he  carried  on  with  one  of  her  ladies,  one 
night  took  her  place,  and  making  herfelf  known 
in  the  morning,  convinced  Helmichild  there  was 
no  retreating,  and  that  his  fafety  depended  on  the 
death  of  the  monarch.  Upon  this  he  engaged 
fome  affaffins,  who  fuddenly  attacked  Alboin  whilil 
deeping  in  his  chamber  after  dinner.  The  king  en¬ 
deavoured  to  draw  his  fword  and  defend  himfelf, 
but  Rofamund  had  fecured  it  in  the  fcabbard ;  he 
warded  the  blows  for  a  fhort  time  with  a  ftool,  till 
overcome  by  numbers  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet. 

Rofamund,  befides  her  hand,  had  promifed  the 
Lombard  throne  to  the  murderer  ;  but  infurmount- 
able  difficulties  attended  the  performance  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  promife.  The  new-married  pair  were  compelled 
to  fly  to  efcape  the  rage  of  the  Lombards ;  and  took 
refuge  at  Rome  under  the  exarch  Longinus.  The 
exarch  imagining  that  a  union  with  Rofamund, 
added  to  the  wealth  fhe  had  brought  with  her, 
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might  conduce  to  his  being  acknowledged  king  of 
the  Lombards,  engaged  her  to  free  herfelf  from 
her  prefent  hufband.  Equally  cruel  aftid  ambitious, 
fhe,  with  her  own  hand,  prefented  the  poifoned  cup 
to  Kelmichild  on  his  leaving  the  bath.  He  had 
fcarcely  fvvallowed  half  of  it  before  its  effeds  be¬ 
came  fenfible,  when  ihflantly  feizing  his  fvvord,  he 
held  it  to  the  throat  of  his  perfidious  wife,  and 
compelled  her  to  fwallow  the  remainder,  and  they 
both  expired  victims  of  ambition  and  treachery  in 
the  molt  dreadful  tortures.  , 

The  Lombards  elected  C.lephis,  a  man  of  high 
diftindion  amongft  them,  king.  He  was  warlike, 
and  purfued  his  conquefls  as  far  as  Rome ;  but  his 
unrelenting  harfhnefs  equally  difgufted  the  Italians 
whom  he  had  fubaued,  and  his  own  Lombard  fub- 
jeds.  Some  of  both  nations  joined  in  a  plot  to  af- 
faffinate  both  him  and  his  wife  Meflana.  The 
dukes,  once  more  delivered  from  the  authority  of  a 
fuperior,  thought  it  no  longer  neceffary  to  provide 
themfelves  with  a  mailer,  but  each  enjoyed  abfolute 
power  in  his  own  duchy. 

Notwithftanding  this  divifion  of  power,  by  which  58S- 
its  flrength  was  leffened,  the  Lombard  kingdom 
was  flill  aggrandized  at  the  expence  of  the  empire 
— each  duke  extending  his  territory  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  The  progrefs  they  made  determined  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximus  to  adopt  ferious  meafures  for  the 
prefervation  of  what  he  had  remaining  in  Italy. 
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Befides  levying  a  vaft  army,  he,  by  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  induced  Childebert,  king  of  the 
Franks,  to  fecond  his  endeavours.  When  intelli¬ 
gence  of  thefe  preparations  reached  the  Lombards, 
concluding  they  fhould  be  unable  to  refill  them 
,  without  a  chief,  they  elected  Autharis,  the  fon  of 
Author  s.  Clephis,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

After  having  fignalized  his  valour  by  fome  mi¬ 
litary  exploits,  this  prince  evinced  his  prudence  by 
his  regulations  in  government.  He  was  fenfible 
that,  accuftomed  as  the  dukes  had  been  to  authority, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  them  wholly  under 
fubjection,  wherefore  he  engaged  to  maintain  them 
and  their  children  in  the  government,  unlefs  they 
became  liable  to  be  depofed  by  rebellion,  a  trea¬ 
chery  which  was  denominated  felony.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  an  oath  to  affift  him  with  all  their 
forces  in  time  of  war,  and  to  pay  the  half  of  their 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  his  regal  dignity. 
The  reft  they  were  allowed  to  difpofe  of  as  they 
pleafed.  Such  was  the  firft  law  of  fiefs,  whofe 
origin  is,  by  fome  authors,  attributed  to  the  Lom¬ 
bards  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  mode  of  poffeffi on 
was  already  known  in  -France,  and  the  Lombards 
only  fubiected  it  to  rules  which  other  nations 

j  j 

adopted  after  them.  Autharis  alfo  publilhed  feveral 
falutary  laws  againft  theft,  murder,  adultery,  and 
other  crimes.  He  is  laid  to  be  the  frftking  of  that 
nation  who  adopted  cnriftianity,  and  the  greateft 
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part  or  his  fubjects  followed  his  example,  who,  as 
they  were  inllrudted  in  it  by  arian  bilhops,  were 
long  infe&ed  with  that  herefy. 

Autharis  not  only  fecured  the  tranquillity  of  his 
fubjects  by  wholefome  laws,  but  provided  for  their 
fafety  by  removing  the  Franks  from  his  frontiers 
by  the  rich  prefents  he  bellowed  on  them :  nor  did 
he  ufe  thefe  means  from  pufillanimity,  fince  when 
thefe  people,  in  violation  of  their  word,  returned, 
he  advanced  againll  them,  and  drove  ,  them  out. 
By  the  conqueds  he  afterwards  obtained  in  Italy, 
the  Lombard  polfeffions  became  involved  with  thole 
of  the  empire,  that  is,  with  thofe  of  the  exarchate  ; 
and  Rome  belonged  to  the  latter  power,  or  rather 
might  be  faid  to  remain  in  an  uncertain  date  be¬ 
tween  fubje&ion  and  liberty,  fometimes  under  the 
prote&ion  of  kings,  and  at  othefs  of  exarchs.  It 
was  the  fame  with  many  of  the  duchies,  who  paid 
but  a  precarious  obedience  to  the'  authority  on 
which  they  were  dependent.  Hence  arofe  continual 
wars  between  the  exarchs  and  their  dukes ;  the 
Lombard  dukes  and  their  kings ;  and  thefe  latter, 
and  the  exarchs.  The  dominion  of  the  exarchs 
extended  over  the  Bolognefe,  Romagna,  the 
marfhes  or  vallies  of  Ferrara  and  Comachio,  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  the  provinces  now  compofmg 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Autharis  was  in  polfedion 
of  the  remainder ;  and  penetrating  to  the  remoted 
extremity  of  Calabria,  entered  on  horfeback  into 
the  fea,  and  Itriking  his  lance  into  a  poll  on  the 
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fhore — ?c  This,”  faid  he,  “  fhall  be  the  boundary 
iC  of  the  empire  of  the  Lombards !”  This  poft  a 
long  time  remained,  and  was  known  fry  the  name 
of  the  pillar  of  Autharis.  This  prince  is  blameable 
for  a  defective  policy,  in  having  lufFered  feme  of  the 
dukes— -that  of  Benevento  in  particular—- -to  ,  have 
arrogated  an  authority  which  became  very  trouble- 
fome  to  his  fucceffors.  Perhaps  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  ad  othenvife.  Pie  died  by  poifon  in  Pa¬ 
via,  his  capital,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  without 
either  the  authors  or  caufes  of  the  crime  by  which 
he  buffered  being  difeovered  ;  uniefs  it  fhouid  be 
imagined  that  his  power  was  become  offenfive  to 
Tneudeiin  the  nobility. 

Autharis  left  no  child,  but  a  widow  named  Theu- 
delinda,  fo  highly  .efteemed,  that  the  choice  of  a 
king  was  referred  to  her.  She  proved  herfelf 
worthy  the  confidence  of  her  nation,  and  Agilulf, 
duke  of  Tunis,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  late  mo¬ 
narch,  was  indebted  for  her  crown  and  her  hand 
to  the  univerfal  acknowledgment  of  his  merit. 
His  reign  proved  long  and  happy,  though  the  peace 
of  it  was  often  dilfurbed  by  inteftine  wars  with  his 
dukes  :  but  he  relieved  his  fubjeds  from  their  greatefl 
miferies,  and  fecuredthem  from  foreign  wars ;  whilft 
thofe  of  the  exarchate  were  alternately  attacked  by 
the  Franks  and  Huns,  the  latter  of  whom  maffacred 
vafi:  numbers,  and -carried  away  captives  their  wives 
and  children.  At  the  perfuafion  of  his  queen  he 
embraced  the  catholic  religion  :  he  caufed  his  fon 
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Adaluald,  who  fucceeded  him,  to  be  acknowledged 
king  during  his  life-time. 

This  prince  governed  with  wifdom,  till  an  envoy 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  abufing  the  trull  repofed 
in  him  by  Adaluald,  adminiftered  him  a  beverage, 
which  plunged  him  into  a  ftupid  melancholy.  After 
this,  the  traitor  engaged  the  unfortunate  prince  to 
put  to  death  twelve  of  his  nobility,  on  a  pretended 
confpiracy  formed  againlt  him.  Alarmed,  by  this 
maffacre,  the  nobility  alfembled,  and  placed  Ario- 
vald,  duke  of  Turin,  on  the  throne,  who  had  ef- 
poufed  Gundeberg,  the  filler  of  Adaluald.  This 
eledtion  produced  a  civil  war;  which,  Adaluald 
dying,  was  fgon  concluded.  The  queen  Theude- 
linda,  divided  between  her  fon-in-law  and  her  own 
fon,  though  more  inclining  to  her  unfortunate  child, 
expired  almoft  at  the  fame  time  with  grief. 

The  polfeffion  of  the  crown  did  not  fecure  her 
daughter  Gundeberg  from  a  heavy  mortification, 
the  more  heavy  as  it  was  undeferved.  She  had  the 
misfortune  to  infpire  Adalulf,  one  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  court,  with  a  violent  paffion ;  who  finding  it 
to  be  negledted,  and  fearing  leall  lhe  fhould  reveal 
his  criminal  paffion  to  her  hufband,  accufed  her  of 
confpiring  againll  his  life,  with  an  intent  to  bellow 
her  hand  and  throne  on  Tato,  duke  of  Etruria. 
Ariovald,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  and  jealoufy,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  examination,  caufed  his  inno  - 
cent  queen  to  be  confined  in  a  caftle  and  treated 
with  feverity.  Her  misfortunes  reached  the  ears  of 
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Clothaire,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reproached  the 
Lombard  monarch  with  giving  credit  to  fufpicions 
fo  injurious  and  cruel,  on  the  teftimony  of  a  fmgle 
perfon  only.  In  uncertain  cafes,  recourfe  was  had 
to  arms  5  and  Ariovald  ordered  a  combat  to  take 
place  between  Adalulf,  and  a  champion  chofen  by 
the  queen.  The  latter  fortunately  was  victorious, 
and  the  princefs  was  reftored  to  all  her  rights. 

The  queen  had  either  never  loft  the  efteem  of 
the  nation,  or  the  victory  gained  by  her  champion 
had  wholly  reftored  it  her,  as  on  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  which  happened  foon  after,  the  Lombards 
conferred  on  her  the  right  they  had  allowed  her 
mother  Theudelinda,  of  taking  a  hufband  who 
fhould  be  their  king.  The  choice  of  Gundeberg 
fell  on  Rctharis,  an  able  man,  but  a  zealous 
arian.  Till  his  time,  the  Lombards  had  been 
guided  by  oral  laws  ;  but  he  compofed  for  them 
thofe  written  ones,  which  fome  able  civilians  have 
preferred  even  to  the  Roman.  The  Lombard  manner 
of  arranging  then  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  the  pre¬ 
ference.  I11  the  Roman  code,  the  emperor  was  foie 
legiflatof. ;  fo  that,  properly  freaking,  the  will  of  the 
prince  was  the  law.  But  the  Lombard  kings  did  not 
arrogate  tothemfeives  that  power :  their  refolutions 
had  not  the  force  of  laws,  till  approved  by  the  chief 
nobility,  after  having  undergone  an  examination  by 
a  folemn  affeinbly,  convoked  for  the  purpofe.  Ro- 
tharis  dud  not  believe  that  by  introducing  this  form 
he  fhould  weaken  the  monarchic  power.  Fils  at- 
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tachment  to  arianifm  was  the  caufe  of  fome  dif- 
turbances  in  his  kingdom,  which  was  almoft  all  ca¬ 
tholic.  Some  alfo  arofe  at  Rome  from  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  exarch  $  to  whofe  yoke  the  ancient  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  world,  long  accufcomed  to  the  found  of 
liberty,  did  not  eafily  fubmit.  Rotharis  took  no 
part  in  thefe  difputes,  nor  in  thofe  between  the 
exarchs  and  their  dukes.  One  of  the  former 
had  taken  the  title  of  king,  expecting  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  foldiers,  but  they  murdered  him. 
Both  the  Lombard  and  Roman  dukes  had  wars 
between  themfelves,  but  which  trenched  not  on  the 
tranquillity  of  Rotharis ;  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  fon  Rodoald.  This  young  prince  followed  not 
the  fteps  of  his  father.  He  had  been  aflociated  in  the 
throne  with  him  four  years  ;  but  he  reigned  but  on^ 
alone,  and  was  killed  by  a  Lombard  whofe  wife  he 
had  feduced.  Of  Aribert,  whom  the  nation  put  in 
his  place,  hiftory  fays  nothing,  excepting  that  he 
built  a  fuperb  oratory  at  Pavia,  and  divided  his 
kingdom  between  two  of  his  fons.  The  eldeft, 
,Partharit,  chofe  Milan  for  his  refidence,  and  Gun- 
debert  fixed  his  abode  at  Pavia. 

By  this  divifion,  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento, 
found  himfelf  ftronger  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  united  both  treachery  and  cunning  to  gain  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Gundebert,  difcon- 
tented  with  his  portion,  though  as  the  youngelt  foil 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  fo  much,  meditated  the 
appropriating  that  of  his  elder  brother,  and  im- 
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parted  his  defign  to  the  duke  of  Benevento,  whole 
affiftance  he  required.  Grimoald  came  to  Pavia 
to  Gundibert,  to  whom  he  had  caufed  it  to  be  in- 
fmuated  that  he  intended  to  kill  him.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  treacherous  council  given  the  young 
monarch,  he  put  on  a  cuirafs  under  his  robe,  and 
the  duke,  on  embracing  him,  pretended  to  be  afto- 
ni/hed  at  finding  him  armed,  and  cried  aloud,  that 
the  king  doubtlefs  intended  his  deftruftion ;  at  the 
fame  moment  he  ran  him  through  with  his  fword, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  feized  his  pa¬ 
lace  with  the  treafures  it  contained,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  A  fon  of  Gundebert  was  faved, 
being  a  child,  and  efcaping  the  attention  of  Gri¬ 
moald. 

Partharit,  on  the  news  of  this  murder,  abandoned 
Milan,  where  he  left  his  wife  Rodelinda,  and  his  fon 
Cunibert,  an  infant.  Grimoald  caufed  them  to  be 
removed,  and  guarded  to  Benevento ;  and  demanded 
Partharit  of  the  king  of  the  Avares,  with  whom  he 
had  taken  refuge.  This  unfortunate  prince,  when 
on  the  point  of  being  delivered  to  him,  took,  in  that 
extremity,  the  refolution  of  trufting  to  his  genero- 
fity,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  power  of  his  rival. 
Grimoald,  pleafed  with  his  confidence,  or  willing  to 
appear  fo,  received  him  with  aftediion  ;  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  people  fhewed  a  regard  for  him,  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  ufurper  declined.  Unulf,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Partharit  to  gain  this  afylum  for  him, 
obferved  the  change,  and  advifed  the  prince  to  ef- 
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cape.  He  found  means  to  change  drefles  with  the 
centinel  placed  conftantly  over  him,  and  by-help 
of  this  difguife  got  off,  and  paffed  into  Gaul. 
Grimcald,  though  hurt  by  the  fuccefsful  artifice, 
praifed  the  fidelity  of  Unulf,  and  far  from  Ihewing 
any  refentment  at  it,  gave  him  liberty  to  fray 
where  he  was,  or  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  mailer. 

Grimoald  wore  the  crown  more  honourably  than  663, 
he  had  acquired  it.  He  bellowed  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevento  on  his  fon.  This  prince  being  atta  ked 
there  by  the  emperor  Conllans  in  perfon,  his  father 
hallened  to  his  allillance,  and  difpatched  Gefuald, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  him  in  his  youth,  to  inform 
him  of  his  approaching  arrival.  The  melfenger 
was  taken,  and  did  not  conceal  from  the  emperor 
the  objedl  of  his  million  :  Conllans  required  from 
him,  under  pain  of  the  moll  cruel  tortures,  to 
give  the  befieged  an  entirely  dilferent  account  from 
the  fort  of  their  ramparts,  where  he  allowed  him  to 
addrefs  them.  He  advanced  accordingly,  and  as 
foon  as  he  was  within  hearing,  cried,  with  a  loud 
voice :  “  Take  courage,  and  banilh  all  fear,  for 
“  your  father  is  at  hand  with  a  numerous  army  : 

“  this  very  night  he  will  reach  the  banks  of  the 
“  Sangro.  I  recommend  to  you  my  beloved  wife 
“  and  children,  for  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  perfi- 
“  dious  enemy,  who  is  on  the  point  of  putting  me 
“  to  death.”  He  prophefied  but  too  truly,  for 
the  emperor,  who  ought  to  have  admired  his  great- 
fiefs  of  foul,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  oft',  and 
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thrown  by  a  machine  into  the  town.  He  was  pu- 
niilied  for  his  barbarity  by  the  total  defeat  of  his 
army,  and  the  lofs  of  feveral  towns,  which  the  king 
cf  the  Lombards  took  from  him.  Grimoald,  in 
the  peace  which  fucceeded,  reformed  and  aug¬ 
mented  the  code  compiled  by  Rotharis.  The  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  which  he  embraced,  became  during 
his  reign  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Lombards, 
and  remained  fo  ever  after. 

He  wilhed  to  leave  his  throne  to  Garibald,  his 
fon,  but  Partharit  returned  from  Gaul  in  time  to 
fecure  it  for  himfelf.  'He  found  his  wife  Rodelinda 
alive,  and  Cunipert  his  fon,  whom  he  alfociated 
with  him.  After  his  deceafe,  Alachis,  duke  of  Bref- 
cia  and  Trent,  who  had  revolted,  and  been  par¬ 
doned  in  the  life-time  of  Partharit,  refumed  the 
title  of  king,  which  he  maintained  at  the  head  of 
an  army  againft  Cunipert ;  but  he  would  not  con- 
fent  to  a  fmgle  combat  propofed  to  him  by  the  law¬ 
ful  monarch  to  avoid  bioodlhed.  A  battle  enfued. 
A  deacon  of  the  church  of  Pavia,  named  Zeno, 
who  extremely  refembled  Cunipert  in  lhape  and 
countenance,  came  to  him  before  the  battle,  and 
entreated  him  to  fuller  him  to  wear  his  armour  : 
64  If  I  perilh,”  faid  he,  “  the  lofs  will  not  be  con- 
“  fiderable  ;  but  on  your  prefervation  depends  that 
“  of  the  church  and  Hate.”  The  king  had  fome 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  generous  offer,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  the  prefling  entreaties  of  his  mo  ft 
faithful  fubieds.  All  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  were. 
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as  was  expelled,  direfted  againft  the  imaginary  mo¬ 
narch  ;  Zeno  was  tailed  ;  and  Cunipert  gained  the 
victory,  which  was  fucceeaed  by  a  happy  reign. 

As  his  fon  Luitbert  wras  ftill  young  at  the  time  of  703 
his  death,  he  placed  him  under  the  guardianlhip  of 
Afprand,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  birth  and  merit.  Ra- 
gumbert,  duke  of  Turin,  took  advantage  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  to  attempt  raifing  himfelf  to  the  fovereignty, 
and  by  a  victory  obtained  over  Afprand,  he  fuc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  died  almoft  immediately  after, 
leaving  his  pretenfions  and  his  forces  to  his  fon 
Aripert,  who  once  more  conquered  Afprand,  and 
made  prifoner  the  young  king,  whom  he  caufed  to 
be  hided  in  a  bath,  and  not  having  been  able  to  take 
his  guardian,  he  in  revenge  put  out  the  eyes  of  his 
fan,  and  cut  off  the  nofe  and  ears  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Luitprand,  whom  providence  referred 
for  great  affairs,  he  fpared  from  regard  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  father.  The 
fame  providence  provided  Afprand  with  refources. 

He  found  means  to  raife  an  army  of  Lombards  and 
foreigners-,  and  gave  battle  to  the  ufurpcr,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Teh  no  in  his  flight ; — by  this  death 
probably  efcaping  chahifement  for  the  cruelties  he 
had  committed  on  an  innocent  woman  and  her 
children.  It  is  obferved  or  him  that  he  governed 
with  moderation  and  equity,  and  was  very  libera! 
to  the  churches,  particularly  to  that  of  Rome,' 
which  he  enriched  with  beautiful  domains. 

Afprand  reigned  but  three  months  after  his  vie-  Lu  rprand, 
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tory,  and  left  his  throne  to  Luitprand,  his  fon  a 
throne  furrounded  with  dangers.  The  young- 
prince  efcaped  them  by  his  prudence  and  valour, 
which  latter  quality  he  might  be  faid  to  carry  too 
far  in  the  following  inflance.  Being  informed  that 
two  perfons  of  his  court  had  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him,  and  waited  only  a  favourable 
moment  for  the  execution  of  their  plot,  he  took 
them  to  walk  with  him  in  a  thick  wood,  and  pre- 
fenting  them  a  fvvord,  reproached  them  with  their 
perfidy,  and  faid  :  “You  may  now  fulfil  your  inten- 
“  tions,  fince  you  have  me  here  alone.”  Thefe  few 
words,  his  look,  his  geflure,  and  the  impreffion 
made  by  his  franknefs  and  generofity,  were  fuch, 
that  they  both  threw  themfclves  at  his  feet,  and  be¬ 
came  ever  after  the  moft  faithful  of  his  fubjedls. 
He  with  equal  good  fortune  difconcerted  other  con- 
fpiracies  againft  him.  Luitprand  was  alfo  one  of 
the  Lombard  legiflators.  Under  his  reign  com¬ 
menced  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  he 
had  a  fhare  in  the  circumfcauces  which  attended 
this  event. 

Rome,  formerly  the  capital  cf  the  world,  which  two 
centuries  before  had  been  forfaken  by  Con  ft  an  tine, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  plundered,  facked,  and 
burnt,  ftill  fupported  itfelf  by  its  own  greatnefs.  It 
contained  a  bifh op,  and  very  rich  clergy,  afenate,  and 
duke  dependent  on  the  exarchs,  who  were  themfelves 
dependent  on  the  Conftantinopolitan  emperor.  So 
diftant  an  authority  had  frequently  but  little  power 
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over  the  two  firft  bodies— the  clergy,  and  the 
fenate — who  were  all  dependent  on  the  people.  It 
was  alfo  impoffible  but  that  a  people,  ftill  proud  of 
their  ancient  majefly,  ffiould  be  more  willingly  go¬ 
verned  by  the  counfel  of  their  priefts  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  born  within  their  walls  than  by  ftrangers 
and  foreigners,  whilft  inwardly  they  fpurned  the 
idea  of  any  mailer — as  well  their  own  dukes  and 
the  Lombards,  as  the  Greek  emperors  and  their 
exarchs. 

The  emperor  Leo,  the  Ifaurian,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  aeflroy  the  worihip  of  images,  ordered 
them  to  be  broken  throughout  his  empire.  When 
this  order  arrived  at  Ravenna,  it  excited  much  dif- 
order,  of  wrhich  Luitprand  availed  himfelf  to  attack 
that  city,  the  capital  of  the  exarchate.  He  took  it, 
and  the  exarch  fled  to  the  Venetians,  and  foon  re¬ 
turning  with  them,  by  their  affiilance  re-entered  his 
city.  The  emperor,  unwarned  by  what  had  paffed 
at  Ravenna  on  the  publication  of  his  edict  againft 
images,  ordered  the  exarch  to  carry  it  into  execution 
at  Rome.  To  fecure  his'fuccefs  he.fent  three  officers 
to  concert  meafures  with  the  duke  of  Rome,  who 
were  to  put  pope  Gregory  under  .  arreft,  fend  him 
to  the  emperor,  or  kill  him ;  and  the  exarch  who 
had  in  cha.rge  to  give  his  affiilance  to  the  attempt, 
levied  troops  on  the  occafion.  Luitprand,  though 
difpleafed  with  Gregory,  who  hadmontributed  to¬ 
ward  arming  the  Venetians,  by  which  they  had  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  conquell  of  Ravenna,  yet  pro- 
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mifed  to  affifl  the  pontiff ;  and,  under  pretence  of 
defending  him,  feized  on  all  places  belonging  to 
the  exarchate.  The  exarch  was  killed  in  Ravenna, 
yet  the  town  (fill  remained  under  Leo,  who  fent 
another  exarch,  with  the  lame  charge  of  freeing 
him  from  the  pope,  but  the  affaffms  were  dif- 
covered. 

7 2 9-  Thefe  attempts  on  the  liberty  and  life  of  a  man 

who  enjoyed  a  general  efteem,  and  which  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  defign  againft  their  images,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  light  of  a  perfecution  to  the. Romans, 
and  made  them  refolve  on  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  Luitprand  wifhed  nothing 
more  than  to  affift  them,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  fupplying  the  place  of  their  former  mailer. 
They  rejected  his  interefled  offers  of  fuccour,  and 
formed  for  themfelves  an  independent  government, 
compofed  of  magiftrates  elected  by  themfelves,  of 
which  the  pope  was  merely  the  head  or  chief.  The 
Lombard  monarch  was  no  better  pleafed  than  the 
exarch  with  this  new  arrangement ;  and  they  mu¬ 
tually  united  to  fubdue  Rome,  referving  the  quef- 
tion  of  how  it  fhould  be  governed,  till  it  was  re¬ 
duced.  Luitprand*  noble  and  generous,  had  given 
a  recent  and  ftriking  example  of  his  clemency,  in 
pardoning  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Spoletto, 
when  he  had  feen  him  humbled  at  his  feet.  Gre¬ 
gory  therefore,  trailing  to  his  character  alone, 
left  the  city  accompanied  by  fome  ecclefialtics  and 
the  principal  men  of  Rome,  and  went  directly  to 
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the  tent  of  this  monarch,  without  other  guard  or 
precaution  than  their  confidence  in  his  generofity : 
here  the  pontiff  addreffed  him  in  a  manner  fo  af¬ 
fecting,  that  the  monarch  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet 
in  the  fight  of  his  whole  army,  and  accompanied 
him  back  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  where,  on 
the  tomb  of  the  apoflle,  he  depofited  his  belt, 
fword,  gauntlet,  his  royal  mantle,  crown  of  gold, 
and  filver  crofs,  promifmg  his  afiiftance  to  the  pon¬ 
tiff  in  future,  and  afterwards  reconciled  him  and  the 
exarch. 

Gregory,  who  was  equally  on  his  guard  againft  741. 
the  exarchs  who  Hill  envied  the  liberty  of  Rome, 
and  the  Lombards  who  under  the  appearance  of 
protection  threatened  to  fubjeCt  it,  thought  of 
procuring  a  defence  againfl  both  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  the  Franks,  then 
famous  for  his  conquefls.  The  pontiffs,  therefore, 
fent  to  him  a  magnificent  embaffy  ;  the  Romans 
offered  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  proteClor, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of  conful,  with 
which  Clovis  had  been  formerly  inverted.  Charles 
engaged  to  be  their  defender,  and  to  appear  in 
Italy,  if  it  were  neceffary,  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  The  ambaffadors  returned,  laden  with 
prefents  and  profeflions  of  friendfhip.  The  firrt 
fruit  of  this  alliance  was  the  raifing  the  rtege  which. 
Luitprand  had  once  more  laid  to  Rome :  yet  he  re¬ 
tired  from  it  more  through  refpeCt  to  pope  Zacharv, 
the  fucceffor  of  Gregory,  than  from  fear  of  the 
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Franks,  as  the  Lombard  monarch  greatly  efteemed 
and  refpected  this  pontiff. 

To  his  firft  favour  of  leaving  Rome  free,  he 
added,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Zachary, 
the  reftitution  of  four  principal  cities  of  the  Roman 
duchy,  which  he  had  taken.  Luitprand  died  uni- 
verfally  regretted  by  his  fubjecxs,  who  confidered 
him  as  their  father,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his 
grand-fon  Hildebrand,  whom  he  had  affociated  in 
the  throne.  On  account  of  his  vouth,  or  for  fome 
other  reafon,  the  Lombards  depofed  him  at  the  end 
of  feven  mouths,  and  elected  in  his  ftead,  Rachis, 
duke  of  Friuli,  diffinguilhed  for  his  piety  and 
other  eminent  qualifications.  He  endeavoured  to 
renew  the  pretenfions  of  his  predeceffor  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  duchy  :  Zachary  not  only  prevailed  on  him  to 
give  up  this  defign,  but  fuch  was  the  impreflion 
made  on  this  prince  by  the  difcourfe  of  the  pontiff, 
that  he  renounced  his  royalty,  and  took  the  habit 
of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  monaftery  of  Monte  Caffmo, 
where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  : — an  ex¬ 
ample,  which  his  wife  and  daughter  followed. 

A^tuiphus  The  Lombards  raffed  his  brother  Aftulphus  to 

7 51-  their  throne ;  and  Stephen  II.  at  the  fame  time  filled 

the  fee  of  Rome.  Whether  this  pontiff  poffeffed  not 
the  talents  for  perfuafion  which  are  afcribed  to  Za¬ 
chary,  or  that  the  new  king  was  not  of  a  difpofition 
to  be  affecled  by  them  like  Luitprand  and  Rachis, 
the  latter  refilled  the  importunities  of  Stephen  oil 
an  important  occafion.  The  king  of  the  Lombards 
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had  taken  Ravenna ;  after  which  he  converted  the 
exarchate  into  a  duchy,  and  laid  claim  to  all  its 
dependencies — confequently  to  the  Reman  duchy, 
and  Rome  itfelf,  which  he  fummoned  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  authority.  The  pope  in  vain  remon- 
flrated  that  for  many  years  paft  Rome  had  ceafed 
to  be  fubjefl  to  the  exarchate ;  and  that  the 
emperor  of  the  eaft  had  neither  officers  nor  ju- 
rifdi&ion  in  it.  Stephen  employed  unfortunately 
another  means,  which  feemed  to  contradict  this  af- 
fertion  : — he  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  fend  prompt 
fuccours  to  Italy,  if  he  wiffied  to  preferve  what  au¬ 
thority  he  ftill  retained  ever  the  exarchate  and 
Rome.  Thefe  Heps  did  not  put  a  flop  to  the  at¬ 
tempts  and  contrivances  of  Aftulphus.  The  pope, 
haraffed  on  all  fides,  wrote  to  Pepin,  the  fucceffor 
of  Charles  Martel,  whofe  anfwer  being  long  in 
coming,  he  fet  out  himfelf  for  France.  Pepin,  who 
had  allowed  himfelf  no  more  time  than  was  necef- 
fary  for  his  preparations,  poured  into  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  overthrew  all  before 
him,  and  reduced  Aftulphus  to  ffiut  himfelf  up  in 
Pavia,  his  capital.  The  French  monarch  did  not 
raife  the  fiege  of  this  city  till  the  king  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  had  engaged  to  reftore  the  places  belonging 
to  the  Roman  duchv,  with  the  exarchate  and  march 
of  Ancona,  and  to  reftore  them,  not  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft,  but  to  the  pope. 

Aftulphus  confented  to  thefe  conditions ;  but  the 
Franks  were  no  fooner  gone  than  he  retook  all  he 
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had  ceded ;  and  approaching  Rome,  reduced  it  to 
great  diflrefs.  He  had  flattered  himfelf  Pepin  would 
not  repafs  the  Alps,  but  he  proved  miftaken.  Pepin 
returned,  and  once  more  fhut  Aflulphus  up  in  his 
capital,  and  impofed  on  him  the  former  conditions 
as  conqueror  ol  the  Lombards,  and  therefore,  by 
right  of  conquefl,  enabled  to  difpofe  of  the  exarch¬ 
ate,  and  other  pofleflions  which  had  yielded  to  his 
power.  The  king  of  France  now  took  his  meafures 
with  more  certainty.  His  donation  to  Stephen  was 
fully  afcertained  :  he  caufed  the  afi  of  it  which  was 
drawn  Up  to  be  figned  by  the  principal  nobility  of 
France;  had  it  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter; 
and  preferved  a  duplicate  in  the  archives  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Commiflioners  from  him,  accompanied 
by  thofe  of  the  king  of  Lombardy,  were  then  fent  to 
all  the  towns  to  make  known  the  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  and  the  ceflion  of  Aflulphus.  This 
prince,  it  is  believed,  meditated  to  retrieve  himfelf 
from  this  flate  of  humiliation,  when  he  was  killed  in 
a  hunting  party  by  a  boar. 

Aflulphus  leaving  no  child,  Defiderius,  or  Didier, 
duke  of  Tufcany,  was  proclaimed  king.  Rachis 
fhewed  fome  intention  oTquitting  his  retirement  to 
refume  the  throne ;  but  the  pope,  on  the  foiicitation 
of  Didier,  induced  him  to  renounce  his  intention. 
Didier  had  fome  difagreement  with  Stephen  III. 
fucceflor  to  Stephen  II. ;  on  which  the  pope  fent 
ambafiadors  to  treat  with  him.  The  Lombard,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  law  of  nations,  caufed  their  eyes  to 
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be  put  out ;  and  not  doubting  but  after  fuch  an  ac¬ 
tion  the  pontiff  would  have  recourfe  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  deprive  him  of  that  refource,  he  married 
his  two  daughters  to  Charles  and  Carloman,  be¬ 
tween  whom  Pepin  had  divided  his  kingdom. 

From  thefe  marriages,  by  which  he  expected  to 
ftrengthen  himfelf,  arofe  his  principal  misfortunes. 
Charles,  fmce  called  Charlemagne,  repudiated  his 
wife,  who  returned  to  her  father’s  court.  Carlo- 
man  dying,  left  his  wife  Bertha  with  two  fons,  who 
not  thinking  herfelf  fecure  in  the  court  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  retired  alfo  to  Lombardy  with  her  children. 
Didier,  enraged  at  the  affront  offered  his  eldefl 
daughter,  and  the  difgrace  of  his  fecond,  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  from  Adrian,  the  fucceffor  of 
Stephen,  the  confecration  of  his  two  grand-fons, 
as  kings  of  that  part  of  France  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  their  father  Carloman.  Befide  the  re¬ 
venge  he  thus  flattered  himfelf  with  taking  on 
Charlemagne,  he  hoped  to  embroil  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  fo  much  as  to  prevent  the  pope  re¬ 
ceiving  any  affiffance  from  thence,  whenever  he,  as 
he  had  refolved  to  do,  fhould  claim  the  exarchate, 
and  Ravenna  itfelf.  But  Adrian,  as  politic  as  him¬ 
felf,  refilled  his  importunities,  and  conciliated  Char¬ 
lemagne  ;  fo  that  when  the  defigns  of  Didier  became 
manifeft  by  his  feizing  feveral  towns  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See,  and  advancing  to 
Rome,  Adrian  called  in  Charlemagne  to  his  af- 
fiftance. 
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Notwithffanding  every  endeavour  of  Didier  to  thd 
contrary,  this  prince  paffed  the  Alps,  and  laid  liege 
to  Verona,  in  which  city  were  Bertha  and  her  child¬ 
ren,  whom  he  took,  and  fent  into  France,  after 
which  no  more  mention  is  made  of  them.  Char¬ 
lemagne,  like  his  father  Pepin,  who  Ihut  Luitprand 
up  within  the  walls  of  Pavia  his  capital,  after  a  de- 
ftructive  battle,  reduced  Didier  to  the  like  extre¬ 
mity.  During  the  fiege,  the  French  monarch 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  a  folemn  entrance, 
and  confirmed  the  donation  of  his  father  Pepin, 
with  every  formality  which  could  fecure  its  irre¬ 
fragable  authenticity.  It  is  even  a  doubt  whether 
Charlemagne  retained  for  himfelf  any  part  of  the 
fovereignty  or  jurifdiction  of  the  city.  But  what¬ 
ever  was  the  right,  it  is  certain  it  was  never  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fuccelfors  of  this  monarch,  excepting 
at  thofe  times  when  they  found  themfelves  the 
ftrongeft.  Charlemagne  returned  from  the  fiege  of 
Pavia,  where  a  contagious  diforder  raged  amongll 
the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  and  daily  carried  off 
great  numbers,  both  foldiers  and  citizens.  The 
unfortunate  Didier,  overcome  by  accumulated  mi- 
feries,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  with 
his  wife  and  children  ;  and  Charlemagne  fent  them 
all  to  France,  where  they  ended  their  days. 

After  this  victory,  Charlemagne  wTas  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy  by  the  archbilhop  of  Milan,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome,  to  regulate  with  Adrian 
the  government  of  the  Hates  he  had  acquired.  Ke 
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preferved  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lombard  eftablifli- 
ments,  and  allowed  all  the  towns  their  choice  of 
living  under  the  Lombard  or  Roman  laws.  He 
appointed  marquiffes,  or  governors  of  the  marlhes, 
in  concert  with  the  dukes,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  latter  was  diminilhed  and  retrained,  and  im- 
pofed  a  very  fmall  tribute  on  his  new  fubje&s. 
Under  this  prince,  there  were  four  principal  powers 
in  Italy : — his  own,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy ;  that  of  the  Venetians ;  the  popes  j 
and  the  emperors  of  the  eaft. 
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